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HE old-fashioned methods of teach- 
ing speech in schools were in some 
ways far better than those now 
used. They had the merit of begin- 
ning when children: were at’ the 
first stages of educational training 
and they dealt with the elements. That is, they 
provided thorough practice, largely by means of 
earcfully systematized exercises on letters. 
Children formed words of one syllable, which, 
before spelling, they pronounced; then they 
went on to longer words, each syllable of 
which was given an identity of its own. In this 
way they unconsciously learned syllabication. 
Nowadays young people are taught to read 
sentences before they know how properly to 
pronounce words, and in the process many 

syllables are Jost. Consequently many students 
are unable to go on easily to the next step in the 

acquiring of clear speech, to break words into their 
elements—that is, into syllables. There are many 
students who, after a dozen or more years of 
schooling, are unaware of what a syllable is. 
Roughly, a syllable may be defined as a word or 
as a part of a word, which, taken by itself, may 
be pronounced. It must either include a vowel 
or consist wholly of vowel sounds. In other 
words, it is in itself a complete and distinct sound, 
whether or not made with the help of a consonant. 

It is, besides, one of the elements into which the 
sound of a word naturally divides itself. In the 
acquiring of syllabication, the student will find 
a great help in the dictionary, to which he will 
have frequent recourse in the search for correct 
rays of pronouncing words, not, as we have 

observed, because the dictionary is the law, but 
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because it pretty accurately stands as a 
record of the law, good use. In taking 
a dictionary as a guide, the student 
ought first to learn the significance of 
the marks made over the letters to in- 
dicate how they are pronounced, the dia- 
critical marks. The task will consume a few 
moments only, and when accomplished the 
dictionary will become a mine of information 
to the seeker for correct speech. But it can- 
not do the work for him; it ean only direct 
him in the work which he must do for him- 
self, by means of daily practice. It is only 
daily practice that will give the habit of cor- 
rectness and facility. There is another point 
of utmost importance: correctness in the pro- 
nunciation and enunciation of words must 
not be for use on special occasions, in so- 
ciety for the purpose of making a good im- 
pression, or for the two hours’ traffic of the 
stage, or for the hour on the platform or 
the half-hour in the pulpit; it must be for 
every minute of every day. Man cannot have 
two kinds of speech, no, nor woman, either, 
in spite of her imitative skill; good speech, 
which one puts on like dress for the evening, 
and slovenly speech, which one uses during 
the working-day. Many persons try this 
method and always with disastrous results. 
It must be slovenly speech always or good 
speech always. If it is slovenly speech for 
part of the time, it will inevitably end in 
slovenly speech all the time. If it is good 
speech persistently, and with difficulty ad- 
hered to, it will become good speech without 
effort and without consciousness. But there 
must be a foundation of practice, hard, 
steady practice, with love. 

With love for good speech, one is continu- 
ally practising good speech—that is, one is 
noticing good speech all the time, learning 
not only from the merits of good speakers, 
but from the faults of the careless. It used 
to be fashionable for people to speak of the 
English language rather contemptuously as 
not beautiful, like Italian or French. It has 
not the mellifluous quality of Italian, it is 
true, but it has a strength that the Italian 
language lacks and that the German language 
possesses at the cost of the raucous quality 
that does not roughen our speech; and as for 
French, it seems to me that English is far 
more beautiful. Moreover, our speech, with 
all its alleged faults, has been the medium of 
much of the noblest poetry the world has 
known, including the greatest dramatic 


poetry that any literature has produced, the 
plays of Shakespeare. So, before we are in- 
fluenced by criticism against it, we should 
consider it at its best, when spoken of by one 
who knows how to speak it. When President 
Eliot speaks it, the effeci is beautiful, because 
President Eliot loves words and loves to bring 
out all the beauty of sound in them. If the 
beauty were not there, he could not put it in 
even with the aid of his fine deep voice. His 
speech is notable for conveying the delicacy 
of some of our sounds, such as the letter y 
at the end of a word and i in the middle of 
a word of more than two syllables. Consider 
how the word family should be pronounced, 
noting specially the beauty of the last two 
syllables. Then take the word president and 
observe the nice value of the second syllable, 
as well as the fine strong sound of the last. 
Those two words and many other words like 
them are almost never correctly pronounced; 
when they are correctly pronounced, they 
seem almost like brand-new words. What a 
difference there is between prezdunt and 
pres-i-den!, and hetween fam’lee and fam-i-ly! 
With many speakers, too, re-al becomes reel, 
re-ally, reelly. In the case of the final ent 
and ence, good use has decreed that the syl- 
lable shall be brought out clearly and the 
effect of such endings, well spoken, gives a 
delightful finish to speech. I recall with 
pleasure the way in which Edwin Booth used 
to speak the word patient, pai-shent, certainly 
much more agreeable than paishnt or paishunt. 

With words of two syllables ending 
with ent, most of us have no trouble. We 
easily and habitually say consent, relent, 
dissent, the first syllable giving us a certain 
impetus which we throw on the ending. It 
is when there are more than two syllables 
that we go astray. For the formation of this 
sound it is helpful to practise on such words 
as different, chastisement, environment, com- 
plement, continent, development, acknowl- 
edgment. Another cause of imperfect speech 
is due to our tendency to drop letters when 
three consonants come together: drifts be- 
comes drifs; rifts, rifs; lists, lis. It is sel- 
dom that one hears in public the omitted 
letter distinctly pronounced, and yet, on the 
stage, such pronunciation has a dramatic 
value. All the work necessary to correct 
this fault is a little daily practice on such 
words and the creating of the habit of 
listening to them in one’s own speech and in 
the speech of others. 
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Now how are people to break themselves of 
faulty enunciation? Simply by taking time. 
In this country we are encouraged to do 
things in a hurry. To be busy, that is, to be 
rushed, has been so long an ideal with us 
that even if we really aren’t busy we have 
acquired the habit of doing things in a busy 
way—that is, a hurried way. We attend to 
trifles hurriedly. We even speak hurriedly 
when we have plerity of time. Moreover, it is 
so creditable in the general estimation to 
seem busy that many people with plenty of 
leisure pretend to be busy and dishonestly say 
they are busy, and act as if they were busy, 
and talk with the breathless hurry of people 
rushed to death. It is very curious, this ideal 
of seeming to be rushed, as if it were a good 
in itself and not a misfortune, a state to be 
guarded against both for one’s own comfort 
and for the sake of not annoying people about 
us. Repose, quiet, poise, the easy balance of 
one’s mental and physical qualities, must be 
recognized as an ideal before, as a people, we 
can learn to arrange what is going on in our 
minds and to express it in clear speech. So 
if we decide to try to speak well, we must ac- 
cept this ideal and relax from the tension 
with which most of us hold ourselves. When 
we express ourselves we shall then express, 
not a hurried or an harassed being, but a na- 
ture calm and rational. Instantly many of 
our faults of diction will straighten themselves 
out, and we shall find our task of clear-speak- 
ing astonishingly lightened. There are some 
people who are in such a hurry to express 
their ideas that, before they can make them- 
selves intelligible, they have to repeat them- 
selves again and again. Others try so hard 
that they work themselves and their listen- 
ers into a state of feverish confusion. If 
they would calm down, cease trying, and let 
the thoughts take care of themselves success 
would be practically achieved. Instinctively, 
they would meet their difficulties in the right 
way. In facing a difficult word, instead of 
trying to take it at a gulp and getting the 
syllables miixed, they should pause before it, 
speak it syllable by syllable, rest after the 
right effort, and go quietly on. That is the 
whole secret of meeting a difficulty in pro- 
nunciation. 

There is a fault for which we have often 
been reproached, the direct antithesis of 
hurried speaking and of clipping, and quite 
as reprehensible—that of prolonged syllables, 
of singing a vowel sound on two notes, usu- 


ally called drawling. it is the fault that 
makes people say ye-cs, for the concise word 
yes, and no-o for no, not to mention the pro- 
longing of syllables in other and longer 
words. It is not only unpleasant and tedious, 
but it also suggests debility and helplessness 
on the part of the speaker. By example, it 
often imparts these very qualities into the 
speech of others. There is no doubt, too, 
that the drawling habit reacts on the charac- 
ters of the speakers, tending to make them 
weak and flabby. The influence they exert 
on people they meet merely by the sound of 
their voices is certainly the reverse of stimu- 
lating. Moreover, the drawl often develops 
into the whining habit of speech. We have 
all suffered from those people who make refer- 
ence to cheerful things in a tone so dispirited 
that it seems to carry tidings of misfortune. 
A specialist in nervous diseases once told me 
that the first thing he told many of his pa- 
tients was: “You must at once stop speak- 
ing in a whining way.” The habit of 
dispirited expression, he found in his experi- 
ence, reacted on the minds of the speakers 
and the cultivation of concise speech marked 
for them a step toward health. 

I recently heard of a professional man who 
was concerned because it had been impressed 
upon him that he did not pronounce certain 
words correctly. So he had those words print- 
ed in large letters and placed in different parts 
of the office where he was obliged to see them 
every day. It may be that, through sheer 
force of will, his plan will succeed. The 
chances are, however, that it will fail. He 
will prohably become so used to those print- 
ed words that he won’t see them at all. 
If the man had tried to love the correct 
sound of those words, he could easily have 
made the sound a part of himself, so that, 
with a little practice, the words would have 
correctly shaped themselves on his lips. His 
ease is like that of an acquaintance who has 
a good deal of trouble with the final ing. 
He has often been criticised for this fault, 
which, of course, has a damaging effect on 
his speech, and he makes spasmodic efforts to 
correct it. He once asked me if I could tell 
him why he didn’t succeed. “It’s because 
you don’t care,” I said. He insisted that he 
did care, “but I’m so busy that I don’t have 
time to think about it.” It was as if a man 
were to insist that he cared for his wife, but 
was too busy to think about her. If he had 
simply perceived the difference in sound be- 
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tween such words as talkin’ and talking, goin’ 
and going, and had aequired a sense of the 
beauty of the final ing, the hardest part of 
the work would have been done for him. 

Clearness of speech means ease of speech, 
and ease of speech means comfort both for 
the speaker and the persons addressed. When 
we ask people to speak louder we really wish 
them to be more intelligible—that is, to speak 
distinctly. Mr. Forbes-Robertson says that 
on the stage the ability of the actor to make 
himself heard in all parts of the theatre de- 
pends wholly on articulation. We all know 
how effective a whisper may be even in a 
large auditorium. Of course, there are 
speakers who overdo distinctness, just as there 
are people who overdo every good thing. It 
is certainly distressing to hear speakers who 
seem to bite off their words. They are sim- 
ply using more energy than is necessary, and 
the fault often leads to incorrect pronuncia- 
tion, for example, into converting such @ 
word as and into ander. 

If we articulate with a reasonable care we 
shall, in the usual circumstances of life, al- 
most never be obliged to speak loudly. In 
fact, avoidance of loud sound is one of the 
charms of clear speech. It does not torture 
our ears as speech does that relies largely on 
sound to carry and to interpret its meaning. 
Those of us who have friends afflicted with 
deafness, their ears apparently made the 
more sensitive by their affliction, know how 
they suffer from being yelled at, and how re- 
lieved they feel when addressed by any one 
who speaks quietly and clearly, or, as they 
often say, who “speaks up.” One of the best 
precepts for speaking is: Let the words con- 
vey the meaning. By following this plan 
we shall avoid the distressing habits formed 
by those speakers who, from instinctively 
feeling that their carelessly articulated words 
are insufficient, resort to the means employed 
by animals, trying to clarify the words with 
sound. There are some people who cannot 
speak of the weather without infusing emo- 
tional sound into their words. It is such 
people who fatigue and debilitate those 
around them. Think of the friends who have 
a restful effect on you and you will find that 
they all speak quietly and clearly. 

Cultivated Americans of two generations 
or more ago spoke with more care, and con- 
sequently more clearness, because they re- 
garded dignity and quiet as ideals, and be- 
cause they considered it improper to do things 


with hurry and bluster. One great obstacle 
to our attainment as a people of such quali- 
ties is that they are not regarded among us 
as ideal. On all sides we see people who can- 
not do the simplest things without making a 
splurge, which they are encouraged to con- 
sider interesting. Our young girls, and even 
many mature women, cultivate a continued 
physical activity over trifles and an inconse- 
quential chatter, in which slang is employed 
to show that they are worldly-wise and 
“sporty.” The effort to live up to a social 
idea of vivacity, which passes for brilliancy, 
has drawn many women into nervous prostra- 
tion. There are many women, too, who ac- 
quire a reputation for cleverness, which is 
largely a form of hysterical nervousness. 
Nowadays the old ideal of quiet speaking 
would be considered “monotonous,” as if 
there could be any monotony more wearying 
than continued noise. Quiet speaking does 
not necessarily mean speaking in one tone. 
On the contrary, there can be far more variety 
in quiet speaking than in noisy speaking. 
Sound, as such, in our every-day activities, 
has practicaliy no service to offer speech. It 
is nearly always used for a purpose quite dif- 
ferent from assistance in the conveying of 
words, to express emotion of some kind, more 
often anger than any other emotion. And the 
people who resort to loud sound are likely 
to be of overbearing character, the habitual 
use of loud sound both expressing and de- 
veloping the tyrannical quality in them. In- 
deed, the habit of loud speaking is almost cer- 
tain to cultivate the habit of dealing with oth- 
ers ill-naturedly. If loud speakers were for a 
while to speak quietly and clearly, avoiding the 
confusion in their relations with others cre- 
ated by sonnd, they would find that their tem- 
pers would improve to a surprising degree. 
Speech, of all things, most plainly reveals 
character. It is when people express them- 
selves in speech that we get our most definite 
ideas of what they really are. Speech is not, 
as many speakers apparently believe, both 
young students and those older people who 
try to improve their speech by imitations that 
are affectations, an external thing, to be cul- 
tivated from the outside. It is intimately 
related to our very natures. It may be said 
to go even deeper than thought. The psy- 
chologists declare that in man speech preceded 
and influenced thought. At any rate, it is 
indisputable that to acquire all the improve- 
ment of which our speech is capable, we can- 
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not rely on our minds alone; we must go 
down deeper, to the springs of character. 

Here we reach the place where that mys- 
terious and much-admired quality belongs, 
the quality of distinction. It is this quality 
that many people strive for when they un- 
dertake to improve their speech by the “ out- 
side,” as if it were merely a surface thing, 
and not the expression of intellectual and 
moral cultivation from within, and as if it 
were merely a matter of articulation and 
manner. One of the most distinguished 
speakers I have ever heard was an old farmer 
who used occasionally to preach in a country 
hamlet, too small and too poor to pay a regu- 
lar preacher of its own. Years of upright 
living, of earnest thinking, and of close and 
loving study of the Bible had made his nature 
so fine and so free from self-consciousness 
that it expressed itself sincerely and earnestly 
in simple speech, with homely illustrations 
drawn from his experience of nature, and 
with a broad and patient attitude toward life. 
He made a suggestive contrast with the 
young college-graduate who followed him on 
the next Sunday, and. who tried to establish 
authority and to create an effect of impres- 
siveness by loud sounds. and by thumping the 
desk. There are people who cultivate what 
they believe to be distinction, and who achieve 
a pretentiousness of manner that offends and 
repels where they would most wish to dazzle. 
Real distinction does not beat us down and 
distress us; it is lovable, and it appeals to the 
best that is in us. It is not, however, a qual- 
ity to be aimed at. When it comes, it comes 
not as an artificial and luxurious growth, but 
as thé flower of the more sturdy qualities. 
The best that most speakers can do is to 
speak plainly and modestly what is in their 
minds; without this kind of speaking they 
can never reach distinction. With it and 
with the acquiring of something really worth 
saying, they may achieve it. But if they do, 
they will probably not be aware of it. 

The influence on speech of print, which has 
already been noted, is the cause of consid- 
erable bewilderment and confusion on the 
part of many students of speech. Print, it 
should be remembered, is a mere convenience 
for speech. It is simply speech caught and 
recorded. But print, being fixed and, in a 
sense, a dead and wholly mechanical expedi- 
ent, and speech being alive and changeable, 
full of vitality, they tend to go farther and 


farther apart. When we read, it is not print 
that we wish to express; it is the live speech 
that print imperfectly stands for. Print, 
moreover, has led most people into an artificial 
form of expression, called reading aloud, 
which is far inferior to speaking, the natural 
human expression. Such artificiality has 
perhaps its most conspicuous example in the 
reading of the Bible by most clergymen. It 
has such control over them that it leads them 
to take most of the life out of the book that 
is regarded by all Christian communities as 
the most vital book ever written. In Oxford 
this artificiality has actually received official 
sanction and is systematically encouraged by 
the teaching of students about to enter the 
English Church of a deliberately prescribed 
manner of reading the Bible. Among those 
that favor it the reading of the Bible as if 
it were a new book, with the beauty of 
thought expressed in many varieties of hu- 
man speech, would be considered vulgar. 
Here we have the most extreme example of 
the slavery of print. 

The art of speaking well, which includes 
the art of reading aloud well, since speaking 
and reading aloud are the same, finds almost 
complete expression in the treatment of one 
word. Careless speakers all have the tend- 
ency to drop the final letter in words of one 
syllable, when the word presents even a slight 
complexity of sound, mind becomes min’, lift 
is made lif’. Similarly, they have the ten- 
dency to drop the final syllable in words of 
more than one syllable, and, in speaking a 
sentence, to drop the final word—that is, to 
articulate it in so slovenly a manner that it 
ean be heard only with difficulty, or not to ar- 
ticulate it at all. The neglected syllables and 
words are often not pronounced; the speaker 
merely thinks them and deceives himself into 
believing that he has pronounced them. Some- 
times there is an effort to pronounce them; 
but in the middle of the word the effort is in- 
terrupted by an effort to pronounce the next 
word at the same time. So the words, half 
articulated, come crowding on one another 
and create an obscurity. Consequently one 
of the most important principles in good 
speech is the principle of holding up words— 
that is, giving full value to the endings of 
both single words and sentences. Here good 
writing helps good diction. The well-expressed 
sentence keeps the secret of the thought till 
the end. 


(Continued next month.) 
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THE MODERN FABLE OF PERPETUAL YOUTH 


ILLUSTRATED BY Rose Ceci. O'NEILL 


3 NCE there lived a woman who 
had reached the age of thirty- 
five without having thought 
much about her looks—good, 
bad, or otherwise; but one day, 
as she stood before her mirror, 
a gray hair caught her eye. Not liking its 
looks, she promptly pulled it out, and in so 
doing picked up the gauntlet Old Age had 
thrown down, challenging her to mortal com- 
bat. 

Although the first score was in the woman’s 
favor, all day the thought rankled in her 
mind. The next morning she drew the shades 
higher, that she might have more light on 
the subject. Sure enough! her search for 
truth was rewarded; not one, but two silver 
threads lined up with defiant gleaming. In 
the twinkling of an eye they were removed, 
and again the woman scored. Another day 
of effort marred by a hidden sense of uneasi- 
ness, and again the woman stood before her 
mirror. Slowly and reluctantly the pins were 
withdrawn, one by one, until the hair fell in 
waving masses about her shoulders. Shrink- 
ingly her gaze was focused on the reflected 
image, which looked out at her with dark, 
questioning eyes. 

Unnoticed by the woman, a little imp danced 
gleefully on a corner of the dresser, a tiny 
brush grasped in his hand, ready for instant 
action. As he skipped about, his wicked eyes 
gleaming. with satanic joy, he approached 
nearer, and yet ever nearer, until he reached 
a point beyond which he dared not venture. 





On the woman herself now depended his 
further opportunity, for, although he was not 
permitted to approach nearer, she was free to 
move in any direction. His evil eyes watched 
every move as half a dozen more unwelcome 
intruders were held up to the light. 

A frightful look crept into the woman’s 
eyes; her hand trembled as she thrust the pins 
into place again; a sudden dizziness seized 
her, and she swayed a little. Like a flash the 
imp’s head shot out, and he deftly traced a 
line here and there on the woman’s face. So 
skilful had he become in the use of the brush 
that his diabolical master—Old Age—trusted 
him more than any of his other assistants. 

With slow, dragging footsteps the woman 
left the room, while the imp rolled off the . 
dresser and hastened after to watch the de- 
velopment of his brushwork. Mechanically 
she performed her daily tasks, her thoughts 
straying far away into that future she had 
suddenly come to dread. Evening found her 
weary and sore; night brought no relief. 

For weeks the farce continued, the imp 
steadily dogging her footsteps. Now he 
perched on top of the cupboard, grimacing at 
her as she prepared the family meal, or 
capered and leaped on his favorite corner of 
the dresser as she robed herself for party or 
theatre or waged her hopeless war with his 
stern master. 

Countless little sheaves of bright, gleaming 
hair had been consigned to the flames when, 
with despair, the woman realized that even 
gray hair was to be preferred to utter bald- 




















A WOMAN’S QUEST 


ness. Then she hied her to a druggist for 
assistance, returning with a bottle neatly 


wrapped in pink paper and tied with purple 
cord. After carefully locking the door of her 
bedroom, she undid the fastenings and drew 
out the bettle whose magic contents were war- 
ranted to produce a magnificent growth of 
hair, and to prevent premature grayness, by a 
toning-up process. “To secure the best re- 
sults the directions must be carefully fol- 
lewed, as a little carelessness or neglect might 
destroy all the benign effect of this most won- 
derful hair tonic.” 
In addition to the 
necessary 
each day; 


it was 
massage the scalp 
frequent shampoos with a special 
brand of soap were called for; the brushes and 
combs must be kept scrupulously clean and 
sterilized at intervals. 

The poor woman sighed as a vision of her 
already crowded days flashed across her men- 
tal view; but a light of determination burned 
in her eye as she pulled the cork and made 
the first application. 

The little demon hugged himself with imp- 
ish glee as he watched the proceedings. Al- 
ready he could detect the faintest trace of 
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his handiwork: almost imperceptible lines 
lay between the level brows; dark shadows 
lurked beneath the tired eyes. 

The days passed; the required work was 
accomplished in some way, but still the gray 
hairs multiplied. Always there was the haunt- 
ing fear that she might overlook something 
that she would not discover until too late. 

She now became interested in the corner of 
ladies’ magazines devoted to “ Beauty Talks.” 
Every article containing the word “hair” 
was eagerly devoured. That the instructions 
were somewhat complex and decidedly con- 
flicting did not make her task any lighter. 

Doctor Cassiandro recommended a vigor- 
ous brushing of the hair with a stiff brush, 
and the application, each day, of a good tonic 
—to be perfectly safe, it would be wise to use 
only that put up by Dr. Cassiandro himself 
—to be well rubbed into the sealp with a tooth- 
brush. “ Madame” Mary Smith raised holy 
hands of horror at the mere mention of a 
stiff brush for the hair. The scalp must be 
treated lovingly, caressingly. Hair could not 
be forced to grow; it must be coaxed, even 
helped along. Nothing could be more ef- 
ficacious than the exquisitely pure preparation 





The reflected image looked out at her with dark, questioning eyes. 
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At length, worn out by the struggle, she gave up in despair. 


put up under the direct supervision of Ma- 
dame Smith herself. 

With all this vast store of scalp-lore within 
reach, and having a strong desire to profit 
by her opportunity, nothing remained for the 
woman to do but to brush her hair vigorously 
one day, in deference to the wisdom of Dr. C., 
and gently stroke and rub the scalp the next, 
that she might not offend the theory of Ma- 
dame Smith. 

Somehow this “ good Lord and good devil ” 
proposition did not seem to work out. The 
promised result—“ dark, luxurious masses of 
beautiful hair ”—failed to materialize; the 
weeding process continued, and each morning, 
one by one, the gleaming threads dropped to 
the dresser scarf, and the look of passionate 
longing deepened in the woman’s eyes. 

During all this time the little demon— 
Prince Worry——never lost sight of her, but 
she was too busy to notice him. Occasionally, 
when he became too insistent in suggesting 
the demoralizing thoughts furnished him by 
his dread master, she would lift her head with 
a queenly gesture, and he would shrink back 
abashed; but, for the most part, he dogged 
her steps like a pet dog. 

When, at length, she discovered the lines 


his brush had traced on her face the first 
morning he met her, he rolled over and over 
on the fldor in a paroxysm of delight. The 
woman’s terror but deepened the lines; despair 
threw in delicate shading beyond his power 
to produce. 

Thus a new interest was added to her life: 
anything pertaining to “cold cream,” “skin 
food,” “ facial massage,” etc., became of para- 
mount importance. Local authorities were 
consulted; advertisements were eagerly con- 
ned; sample jars of this and trial boxes of 
that were flying through the mails, increas- 
ing the revenues of Uncle Sam if they ac- 
complished nothing more. 

This line of study led naturally to the sub- 
ject of physical culture. She speedily learned 
that all the personal defects which she so 
sadly deplored originated in a devitalized con- 
dition of the entire system, for which “ scien- 
tific physical culture” was undoubtedly the 
panacea. 

She now began to feel somewhat hurried, 
and could not spare the time to read up on 
the subject sufficiently to seleet the best sys- 
tem; so she took hold of the first one that 
presented itself. However, it was vigorous 
enough to meet all requirements. 
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She had always looked on herself as a very 
busy woman, but her former life appeared an 
exaggerated type of the “simple” as com- 
pared with the strenuous existence that now 
gripped her in its toils. She was tired all 
the time; performed her daily work in a list- 
less, apathetic way. At times she could hard- 
ly drag her weary body past the easy-chair 
where the new magazine lay within reach; 
but she resolutely proceeded to her room and 
mechanically went through the required num- 
ber of exercises to promote the circulation, 
excite the liver, and regulate the digestion. 

It was up-hill work, and foredoomed to 
failure from the very beginning; but the 
woman’s will was strong, her desire over- 
mastering. For this reason the battle was 
long and fierce, but hope and desire were un- 
equally matched against worry and fear and 
terror. At length, worn out by the struggle, 
the woman’s will gradually weakened, and she 
gave up in despair. 

With the realization of the utter futility 
of the struggle came a passive state of mind. 
She was deadly tired, and she didn’t seem 
to eare much; anyway, at least, she would rest 
awhile. A devil-may-care sort of spirit pos- 
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sessed her. One day, as she lay idly swinging 
in the hammock, a still, small voice spoke: 

“My child—for, though you feel that you 
are trembling on the brink of old age, yet, 
in view of the eternity which is yours for 
growth and development, you are but an in- 
fant—-why this mad panic? Why do you 
thus exhaust your body in attempting to re- 
vitalize it? Know ye not that youth is but 
the outward exponent of joy and enthusiasm? 
Know ye naught of the divine music that 
expresses itself through harmony with your 
surroundings? By the pain and terror of the 
past month, you have come into the knowledge 
that antagonism only serves to rivet your 
chains. Foolish one! does the flower draw 
its color from outside conditions? Would 
the violet, grown under a red light, be red? 
Believe it not. Securely hid within the 
tender green calyx of each bud lies enfolded 
the fullest possibilities for: complete develop- 
ment in form and color; grown in any soil, 
tenderly cared for or wholly neglected, a vio- 
let is always a violet, a rose ever a rose. 
Canst thou not trust to the divine Wisdom that 
has provided for the development of all things, 
even. to the blossoming of the tiny plant? 





One day, as she lay 1n the hammock, a still, small voice spoke 
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“Think not, dear one, that youth lies im- 
prisoned in a bottle, or that the spell which 
releases him is the drawing of a cork. Cease 
from this struggle. In the quiet stillness 
learn that the fountain of youth is within 
you. In the habit of inner quiet draw your 
restoring agencies from the very centre of 
life, growing and expanding through joy and 
happiness.” 

The woman drew her hand slowly across her 
eyes, sat up, and looked about her; then she 
smiled and a tender light came into her eyes. 
Way down in the heart of her being some- 
thing awoke and stirred with new life. Slow- 
ly her eyes lifted to the blue sky, drooped and 
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rested for a moment on the green of tree and 
grass, travelled from one familiar object to 
another not mechanically, but with an insight 
that was newly born. A sob arose in her 
throat as the beauty of the picture penetrated 
to her inner consciousness; a wave of the 
music of the universe swept over her soul and 
vibrated, in thrilling harmony, strings that 
had long jangled out of tune. Then peace 
descended and enfolded her. 

The imp, who had been anxiously watching 
her from his position on the hammock rope, 
glanced fearfully about him, hastily dropped 
to the floor, rolled down the steps, and dis- 
appeared. 
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Wuat was the song of the night? 


Baffled by unseen powers, 


Heard I its desolate wail 


Through all the 


sorrowful hours. 


Over the compassing hills, 


Gloom-haunted valleys across, 


Quivered its burde 


n of grief, 


Of loss, loss, loss! 


Now, through the 


glory of morn 


Pulses a magical strain. 


Courage and blessing and faith 


Blend in the tender refrain. 


Purer than dreams of the past, 


Dearer than loy 


er or friend, 








The spirit that dares and achieves 


Cries, “Do, and endure to the end!” 

















HEY say there is a call of the East, like 
the call of the wild, with this differ- 
ence, that you do not have to be born 

there to hear it. Perhaps after a week under 
the spell in Tangier and a return to Gibraltan 
civilization, it was the “call” that was re- 
sponsible for our turning once more to the 
Orient with only a few days to spare before 
Duty, also calling loudly, would force us to 
take our destined ship and sail to the voice- 
less West. 

We sailed off in our own steamer, and 
we landed only five hours later on the African 
coast. Out at sea the English guns on the 
men-of-war were booming at target practice. 


With the battle-ships was the great repair- 
boat H.M.S. Assistance, fitted with every de- 
vice known to a dry dock for maritime sur- 
gery. The sound of those guns was all that 
suggested life as we had known it, for a wild 
crew of eight Barbary pirates pulled us over 
the surf in a heathenish boat, and a gaping 
crowd of Rifs and Berbers and Moors met 
us at the shore. It cannot truthfully be said 
welcomed, for they wore rather the curious 
yet resentful expression discovered on our 
own native small boy when the circus parade 
falls short of its advertised wonders. 
Kandor, our native guide, at once proved 
to be our friend, as he was later our 








IN TETUAN WE SAW THE 
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WE WERE ALLOWED TO PHOTOGRAPH THE COURT 


protector, and in the end our savior as 
well; he, with that quiet manner so truly 
Moroccan, dispersed our audience and led 
us to a tent, a wonderful tent, all black 
and white on the outside and crimson 
within; furnished with gay cushions and 
bright rugs, and hung round with those guns 
and pistols so omnipresent in that peaceless 
country. Slaves served us with tea while we 
sat crossed-legged on the cushioned sands. 
Whatever discomfort we endured from this 
vantage-point was counteracted completely 
hy our conventional abhorrence of not doing 
the correct thing. Shoes are never worn in- 
doors, but the complications of buttons and 
strings were so evident a plea for not ob- 
serving this custom, that we were smilingly 
excused, while our anxiety to be agreeable 
evidently made an excellent impression. No 
sisters, cousins, aunts, or even wives preside 
at functions, hence I must have seemed quite 
out of place, though, until through the tent 
door I beheld all the feminine portion of this 
seaside population sitting like white gulls 

a row on the beach. it had not occurred to me 
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that “among those present” I was 
the only woman. Very black 
women slaves were acting as out- 
posts to this row of gulls, even 
though the poor creatures kept their 
eyes rigidly toward the sea, con- 
sumed though they must have Leen 
with curiosity over the stir made by 
our arrival. 

Tea was served to us in small 
goblets after being steeped with 
sugar and green mint. It is 
delicious even though it seems 
queer. This beverage answers for 
cocktails and all sorts of good fel- 
lowship, as the Moors drink nothing 
stronger except coffee. They drink 
no wine, and the only use of water 
apparently is for ablutions at the 
mosque door, and in the fountains 
with which they cool and beautify 
their homes. After we had been 
longer in the land we learned that 
the custom in good society is to take 
three glasses of tea and to eat the 
whole of a very dry biseuit. 5 

We really were in “ 

in fact, the best, at their recreation- 
place on the beach at Martil, where 
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these descendants of the Andalusian refugees 
spend weeks at a time in their gay tents 
with their families and slaves. It was their 
forefathers who brought from Granada the 
taste for the beautiful that created the 
Alhambra and the Generalife—and now 
arches the dirty street of Tetuan with 
clematis and jasmine, and gives the houses 
no inconsiderable architectural beauty with- 
out, while it decks them in 
colors within. 

For Kandor, being himself a 


harmonious 


part of this 
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old Andalusian aristocracy, the big oak doors 
of Tetuan were opened, and to him we owe 
the kindly hospitality that allowed us to see 
Moorish life at its best. 

Tetuan lies back from the sea eight miles 
or more—more, since the distance has to be 
covered on mules—but the road is the best 
in Morocco, having been made by the Span- 
iards during their short occupation in 1860. 
It is a city of great beauty built between 
rugged brown mountains that serve to throw 
out its dazzling whiteness, and the first sight 
of it lying there in its dark nest makes one 
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long to be a painter or a poet, or any godlike 
medium, so that one’s heavenly thrills might 
not expire unexpressed. However, once the 
gates are passed, the hovering muse departs 
holding her nose (if she has one), and all 
attention is turned to making one’s donkey 
and one’s self, total width three feet, and 
other donkeys, width two and one-half feet, 
pass each other safely in a street, width five 
feet. Once more Kandor proves his quality, 
and other donkeys, width more than two and 
one-half feet, are made to back away into 





FOR THE BEAUTIFUL, 
other little cracklike street, while 
milady, as Kandor always calls me, escapes 
being ignominiously scraped off her mount. 
It should be interesting to us that the 
present town of Tetuan was built, in 1492, 
by the Andalusian Moors driven from their 
homes by Ferdinand and Isabella, who at 
that very time were more or less occupied 
with the discovery of our own continent. It 
was a small world then, as it is now! The 
Moors built Tetuan in a curious way by first 
putting up the city walls and then filling 
them in with houses. Many of them brought 


some 
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to their new homes the keys of their Spanish 
and their descendants still guard 
these treasures with all the faith of their 
forefathers in a time to come when they shall 
again rule in Granada. 

The so-called hotel is just what might be 
expected of a hostelry where there are never 
any guests, and therefore is no service. At 
once we set about seeing Tetuan, for on 
the morrow our steamer was to return us 
to Gibraltar and the white man. We filed 
up and down the narrow streets, followed 
everywhere by a silent crowd of boys, men, 
and even women coyly hiding their faces in 
the folds of their dirty flowing jellabs. We 
saw the great market and the little market, 
with the venders squatting on the ground 
surrounded by such tempting wares as raw 
meat, principally entrails, and bread black 
and hard, actual contact with the earth be- 
ing prevented only by small tiles or pieces 
of cloth. 

We visited the governor’s so-called palace, 
and the prison, whose inmates depend for food 
upon friends, and, if friends are forgetful, 
starve miserably to death. But more in- 
teresting than even the crumbling lichen- 
covered houses and few public buildings are 
the narrow streets, each devoted to a particu- 
lar trade. Shoes are in one thoroughfare, 
jellabs and cloth in another; then guns and 
metal goods in a third; and so on until the 
simple wants of a simple people are supplied 
each in its own quarter. 

As the Sultan will not permit the con- 
struction of a much-needed harbor at Tetuan, 
the east wind, or levanter, is fatal to ship- 
ping. Our departure the next day depended 
upon that wind not blowing, and with all 
signs and portents to the contrary, even the 
English government forecast, which we had 
consulted before leaving Gibraltar, that wind 
did blow next morning with a gusto no ship 
could gainsail. Our captain had orders to 
wait for us where we had left him when we 
put off in the boat with the Barbary pirates; 
but when the levanter arose he cast com- 
mands to the winds and prudently sailed away 
to a safe port, leaving us unattached to any 
part of the world save Tetuan. There was 
no other way to leave that miserable, pretty 
little city, for we had had high authoritative 
orders that we must not travel on any of the 
roads. It was, therefore, anxiously that we 
looked toward the sea. Even the battle-ships 
had vanished. We were alone and quite for- 


houses, 
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saken, save for Kandor, in this human wilder- 
So furiously the storm raged that we 
heard without surprise that the great repair- 
ship had been blown ashore and was rapidly 
going to pieces. Three days the storm lasted, 
until some means of getting away became a 
necessity. We would appeal to the basha and 
buy a few soldiers to use as an armed escort 
over the shortest road to Tangier. So to the 
bashé in the rain we went. We found him 
sitting imperturbably on what in our child- 
hood we called “ hunkers,” in the street out- 
side his palace, the mud preventing his usual 
cross-legged position on the ground. Kandor, 
after kissing his fat yellow hand for all of 
us, presented our petition. The béshé was 
graciousness itself; he would give us a com- 
fortable house (evidently he knew the 
“hotel”) with plenty of slaves to serve us, 
good food, and even money, though I think 
the money was an elegant climax without a 
possibility of fulfilment, but not a single 
soldier to escort us on any road could we have. 
On all sides the tribes were warring one with 
another, and Raisuli could always be counted 
upon for trouble. We were safe in Tetuan, 
and he would see to our comfort. Our audi- 
ence was over; Kandor again kissed the yel- 
low hand; we backed away over the slippery, 
muddy street with hearts like lead, and a 
*contempt for the powerlessness of public of- 
fieials too strong for comment. 

And then an important thing happened: 
Kandor suddenly met and greeted a great 
black soldier with a gun at least eight 
feet long. They shook hands joyfully; then, 


ness. 


as is the custom, each kissed his own 
fingers. The upshot of this meeting was 
that we soon found ourselves and our 


petition in the presence of a really great 
man, the popular hero of those queer 
people, Mulaf Ali, the shareef of Wazzin. 
This great person was in Tetuan on his way 
from the Ceuta district, where he had been 
sent by the Sultan on a mission of peace. A 
kaid, or governor, and his son had been mur- 
dered, and there was such trouble as only the 
ehareef could dispel. He had, though only 
passing through the town, quite a court, so 
that we were directed along from one soldier to 
another before we found ourselves in the pres- 
ence of his Holiness. To his mother, who was 
an Englishwoman, he owes a thorough knowl- 
edge of the language, and also the bearing 
and manner of a cultured gentleman, while 
through his father, a descendant of Moham- 
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med, he is a holy man, and everywhere treat- 
ed with all the deference the title implies. To 
be able to state our case to him in our own 
tongue was such a satisfaction that we were 
not surprised at success. He intended to 
start, he said, at six in the morning, and we 
might meet him at the city gate. For the 
rest of that day we enjoyed, as we could not 
do before, the high society of Tetuan and the 
efforts of Kandor and Kandor’s friends to 
make. the time of our imprisonment pass 
pleasantly. It was in a mood of kindly criti- 
cism that I went again to tea in the beautiful 
house of the chief officer of the customs and 
visited his wife, alone, save for the slaves, in 
her special part of the establishment. She 
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arms and jewelled hoops hung from her ears; 
golden embroidery and glittering gauze, silver 
brocade and yellow satin, made a glow that 
almost brightened the dull day. Visions of 
Arabian Nights and light opera would per- 
sist, but they grew fainter, presently, before 
this fine lady, born and bred, with the.culture, 
in spite of her cruel isolation, that her 
operatic impersonator never could acquire. 
In the land of the Koran, alas! cameras are 
forbidden, so this gracious hostess is now but 
a memory, a beautiful impression. We 
could only smile at each other, for speech 
without Kandor was impossible, and Kandor, 
of course, could not enter. We contrived, 
however, to be intelligible on the subject of 











THE GREAT MARKET, WITH THE VENDERS SQUATTING ON THE GROUND SURROUNDED BY THEIR WARES, 


was so pretty and so gorgeously dressed! 
From her gold-embroidered slippers (always 
left at the doorway, for, of course, no one 
desecrates the cleanliness of a room with 
shoes) to her delicate tinted fingers, she 
showed the exquisite care of trained slaves 
and the unlimited time at her disposal to 
spend upon getting her toe-nails just the 
proper shade of golden brown, and the black 
triangle between her painted brows the cor- 
rect distance from her bright eyes. Some one 
has described the Moorish lady as a palette— 
“antimony black beneath the eyes, vermillion 
on the cheeks, white lead on the neck, carna- 
tion on the nails,” and I could add sienna on 
the toes. Golden bracelets jingled on her 
VOL. XLi.— 56 


clothes while we sipped our tea, and her great 
interest in my dull garb was explained when 
I learned that I was the first American or 
European woman she had ever seen. She 
put my New York hat on her glittering head 
and laughed aloud, though, as mirrors are 
tabooed along with cameras, she could only 
guess how funny she looked. 

At one of the beautiful summer homes 
which was kindly opened for our inspection, 
as the out-of-town season was over, there was 
a wonderful flower-garden where the women 
could enjoy great freedom, for, being sur- 
rounded by a high wall, they could wander 
about with their faces uncovered. Never 
did we so long for the usually ubiquitous 




















KANDOR, THE NATIVE GUIDE. 


eamera which courtesy here forbade. By 
special, though reluctant, permission we were 
allowed to photograph the court of one fine 
house, and pointing the camera directly at 
our host, we shamelessly deceived him by 
looking the other way. When this last de- 
jightful afternoon ended, we were plunged 
into gloom again by meeting the British con- 
sul, one of the only two men in Tetuan who 
speaks English. The other is what Kandor 
calls a “ machinery,” and, by the way, I asked 
that same missionary if he had ever converted 
any Mohammedans, and he candidly replied, 
“ No, but I have healed many.” Dear, faith- 
ful little man—the best sort of “ machinery ” 
for that dark land. So delighted was this 
good soul to see some of his own people that 
he carried us off to his house, where he might 
share his pleasure in us with his lonely wife. 
It was interesting to find a native house 
Europeanized, with windows large enough 
for us to see the clouds like great gray ghosts 
hurrying across the mountains, always from 
the east. We could defy them now, and our 
joy for the morrow was enhanced by the con- 
gratulations of our hosts upon the honor the 
shareef had shown us in consenting to aid 
us On our way. In upon this pleasant scene 
came the British consul. He looked ominous 
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from the first. He had learned of our pro- 
posed venture through the Anjera country 
under the shareef’s protection, and he con- 
sidered it worse than foolhardy. We were 
running into dangers as compared to which 
to miss our steamer at Gibraltar was less than 


-nothing. He did not question the good faith 


of Mulaf Ali, but what were his escort of 
twenty-five soldiers to Raisuli’s hundreds? 
We would certainly be captured. Did we not 
know that Raisuli was about to attack the 
Anjera tribes? And also that the bashé of 
Tetuan, he to whom we had first appealed, 
having very recently sacked and burned a 
neighboring village to avenge some petty in- 
sult, killing seven or eight of its inhabitants, 
the people of the country round were in such 
fury against him and his townsmen that 
English seamen could not come by land even 
to aid the wrecked Assistance, but must wait 
until wind and sea would allow ships to bring 
the needed men. In truth, later events did 
justify the consul’s warning, for only two 
days afterward, having evidently despaired of 
a quiet sea, two British officers on their way 
to the ship were captured crossing that very 
same district and released only on payment 
of three thousand pounds. So, in short, as he 
seemed to consider us fools, he left us trans- 
formed into down-hearted fools at any rate. 
Later, when the shareef sent us Moorish clothes 
to wear, with all that such disguise implied, 
we were almost frightened into a retreat; but 
with hereditary objections to backing down, 
the appointed hour found us at the city gate, 
the Bab Tat, or “ Mulberry Gate,” quaking 
and shivering under our borrowed robes. 

In view of the consul’s warning we had de- 
cided upon a little speech in which we would 
say that if the shareef considered the risk 
too great we would not go with him, as we 
certainly did not wish him to ineur any 
danger or get into any difficulty on our ac- 
count; nor did we care to take any great 
chances with our own safety. But when as, 
shivering, we sat on our mules out rode 
Mulai Ali, Shareef of Wazzan, on his Arabian 
charger, the very personification of royal 
dignity, his personal guard glittering around 
him, we were forced to give all our attention 
to the belaboring of our poor steeds not to 
be left at the post. It will never be known © 
what answer the shareef would have made to 
that tentative speech, but we can imagine, 
from subsequent observation and knowledge 
of the man, that he and his twenty-five fol- 
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lowers would have put up a mighty good bat- 
tle in our behalf against Raisuli and his 
band. We had not journeyed very far before 
it became evident that I could not keep up 
with the procession. The horse provided by 
our host at the Hotel Victoria could neither 
walk nor trot. It was a most embarrassing 
fact that I would be a retarding member the 
whole way. I was keeping the caravan be- 
hind me back, while the front of it sped on. 
Though the shareef was ahead, in some way 
he discovered my plight, and soon I was 
lifted gently down from my poor beast 
and up on a huge black mule, with a 
wide Arabian saddle as comfortable as 
a library chair, and a gait, a sliding, 
gliding gait as rapid as a trot and as 
easy as though the library chair had 
rockers. An interesting fact we learn- 
ed later about such mules is that when 
young their legs above and around 
their hoofs are cut and burned until 
they are extremely sore, then the mules 
are beaten along stony paths, where 
they learn to pick their way very gen- 
tly and very quickly. From being a 
lagger, this mule hurried me toward 
the front, making it quite impossible 
for me to keep my proper place. That 
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hopes that sprang continuously throughout 
that long, arduous day. Once out of the 
Anjera province, we stopped for half an hour’s 
rest and to lunch within a shelter of trees 
and bushes—a place like an oasis in the bar- 
ren country. Within this shelter we could 
neither see nor be seen; what our escort did 
during the time we do not know, though we 
heard the ery of the pipes probably calling 
the faithful to the noonday prayer. After 
luncheon the shareef sent us tea and impos- 
sible biscuits and came later for a chat, show- 





place was behind the beasts of burden QUAKING AND SHIVERING UNDER THE BORROWED ROBES. 


laden with rugs and camping out- 
fits, but well guarded and always close 
to the faithful Kandor. All around us rode 
the fighting-men, with guns in hand ready 
cocked, for whatever might befall. Schreyer’s 
pictures come to life! Gay-colored baggy 
trousers, wide-flying white cloaks, red fezes 
and black skins, nothing wanting, not even 
the magnificent horses and the brilliant scar- 
let trappings. They rode like demons, stand- 
ing in their stirrups, flying, some above, some 
below us, watching every rock and clump of 
bushes for hidden dangers. Not during an 
instant was this vigilance relaxed, nor were 
we able to forget that very real peril lurked 
ever near. Sometimes scouts were sent ahead 
to reconnoitre while we moved more slowly, 
and then at sound of a low whistle we would 
hurry on again. Up and down we went 
over innumerable mountains, where su steep 
was the descent that twice, to the undisguised 
delight of these marvellous riders, the mere 
man interrupted progress by falling over his 
horse’s head. 

Kandor’s cheerful Moorish fibs were a great 
help, as they buoyed us up with fictitious 


ing us with pride his handsome gun marked 
with a gold plate inscribed, “From Theo. 
Roosevelt, President of the United States, to 
Mulai Ali, Shareef of Wazzan, in recognition 
of his able assistance in securing the release 
of Ion Perdicaris.” The gun was the only 
reward his position permitted him to accept. 

Two hours out of Tangier, with some three 
or four small mountains still to climb, our 
kind protector bade us farewell. His mission, 
which seems always one of peace, would keep 
him overnight in the hills, but, still feeling 
his responsibility, his lieutenant and two sol- 
diers were to accompany us all the way to the 
end of the journey. The order was received 
by the lieutenant on bended knee and ac- 
cepted with a kiss on his master’s hand. That 
same hand then grasped ours in a genuine 
English shake, and looking at him standing 
in the dignity of his royal robes, his fine head 
thrown back the better to speak to me as I 
sat on the big mule, I suddenly wondered 
what great destiny awaited this remarkable 
man—a Moor, yet heir to English qualities 
no other Moor could possess. 
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BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


“ ATHER!—oh, Father!”. 
fF Rufus Waters hastily concealed 


the little hatchet he had been carry- 
ing and turned toward the house. A little 
figure in a calico wrapper came flying down 
the path. 

“Yes, Leah. What say?’ His impatience 
died an instant death, as it always did at 
sight of the tender anxiety in the little old 
face of his wife. And at sight of it, as al- 
ways, the hidden hatchet pricked through 
to his conscience. 

“You ain’t got your rubbers on, Father, 
an’ the grass all of a sop! No,—no, I didn’t 
bring ’em. There’s a leak in the heel o’ one. 
You come back with me, Father, an’ when 
the sun’s dried things you an’ me ’ll go to 
a little walk. I feel safer that way. Put 
your hand on my shoulder goin’ up this 
slipp’ry path.” 

The hatehet changed sides in a_ swift, 
sleight-of-hand fashion learned by practice. 
Rufus Waters, straight and stout as an old 
oak, laid a light hand on his wife’s shoulder. 
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The desire to swing an axe—even a hatchet-— 
was swallowed for the time in the bigger 
desire to please his wife. Long ago by a stiff 
exertion of will he had stopped reflecting 
upon the time he spent pleasing her. He 
had patiently accepted the truth that it was 
about all the time—the mornings, noons, and 
nights of his days. 

“You no need to hurry a mite, Father,— 
take all the time you want to. You hadn’t 
ought to walk fast at your age.” Leah 
Waters panted a little and sagged a little 
to one side, not because of the weight on 
her shoulder, but the weight that she imag- 
ined there. Her frail figure thrilled with 
the joy of taking care of “ Father.” It was 
the joy she lived by. 

“ There!—look out for the step. You're 
goin’ right into the livin’-room now, Father, 
an’ lay down on the lounge till I’m through 
with my work. You'll be all rested up for 
a walk then. I’m not goin’ to have you 
overdoin’, this hot spell!” She bustled hap- 
pily about the room, adjusting window- 
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shades and getting pillows. Her lean little 
hands worked busily, love-impelled. 

Leah was only sixty-three; Rufus Waters 
was seventy-three. The ten years between 
them, widened unconsciously by a hundred 
tender little anxieties now that Father was 
old, had made their relation more that of 
mother and son than of husband and wife. 
Rufus Waters had grown old at seventy; 
Leah herself had set the time. For three 
years the tough old man had tried to be 
patient, and had made a beautiful outward 
success of it. Inwardly—but his inward state 
had up to the present time remained a secret 
between himself and the Angel of Apprecia- 
tion. 

In the kitchen Leah thought anxious 
thoughts as she worked. Father had walked 
30 slowly, leaned so hard. He was growin’ 
older every day! To think of his slippin’ 
off like that without his rubbers on! Didn’t 
that show how forgetful he was gettin’? 
Well, all is, he’d got to be taken better 
eare of. 

“T’ve got to be more watchful,” Leah 
Waters thought, with a pang of guilt- for her 
lack of care. 

On the lounge in the living-room lay 
Father, thinking his own anxious thoughts. 
Once he stretched out an arm and slowly 
doubled and undoubled it at the elbow. The 
muscle he had been so proud of three years 
ago—-where was it? He sighed patiently, re- 
membering old -wood-piles and saw-horses. 
The desire to swing an axe came flooding back 
into his soul. 

“© Lord,” he groaned under his breath, 
“let there be a wood-pile in heaven, an’ save 
it for me!” 

The marriage of Rufus and Leah had been 
a middle-aged one. Both had approached it 
with a caution and deliberation lacking to 
youthful marriages. But romance had not 
been wanting, since in the eyes of their 
limited world Rufus Waters had married a 
“rich” wife. His own fortune had been 
principally invested in good working muscles 
and unbounded delight in using them. He 
had always worked, and wished to work al- 
ways. What he had dene for a dependent 
old mother and father he longed to do for 
his wife. He had not counted on growing 
old at seventy. 

For a number of years the two of them 
had worked together in a joyous partnership, 
Leah consenting to let her little fortune lie 
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at interest “until they grew old.” But 
promptly at the dawn of the seventieth birth- 
day of Rufus she had unfolded her loving 
plan. Rufus had listened, in dismay border- 
ing upon despair. But love by then had 
made resistance impossible, though he had 
seen his fate coming and realized keenly the 
slow torture of it. 

“Now, listen, Rufus,—I’ve got something 
to say. I’ve been waitin’ all this time till to- 
day— Is’pose you know what day to-day is?” 

Rufus nodded, helpless before a little wom- 
an with a great love. He saw it coming. 

“You’re seventy, Rufus. It ain’t anything 
to be ashamed of, but you’re old now, an’ 
you’ve got to be took care of. I’m a good 
deal younger, an’ I’m goin’ to do it. I thank 
the Lord it’s me! Oh, I’m glad it’s me!” 
her voice sob-roughened. “T’ll take good 
care o’ you, Rufus. From this day forth,” 
solemnly, “you ain’t goin’ to do a stitch o’ 
work—not a stitch o’ work! You ain’t goin’ 
to turn your hand over! You’ve worked up 
to now, but now you’re old an’ you’re goin’ 
to rest. I’ve waited till to-day. I ain’t said 
a word when you worked real hard, but I 
say it now! It’s said, Rufus. You wouldn’t 
never use any o’ my money—now I’m goin’ 
to use it for you. We ain’t laid up any 0’ 
yours, but we’ve took our comfort spendin’ 
it,—we’ve had a dear good time, Rufus. An’ 
I want we should have a good time spendin’ 
mine now,—you’re goin’ to rest up after all 
your workin’. You’re goin’ to begin to-day. 
From this time forth,” finished Leah, in a 
kind of solemn exultation. Her plain little 
face took on beauty for the moment. To 
Rufus Waters it was beyond comparison with 
other women’s faces. 

In a moment Leah went on: 

“Rufus, you listen—there’s something else. 
I’ve been thinkin’ about it a long time, but 
mebbe you won’t like it. I want you should 
tell me honest. You know we never had any 
little children, Rufus?’ her rapt old face 
softly reddening. “So I never had my right- 
ful chance to call you ‘ Father.’ But Id like 
to begin to-day. If you was willin’, Rufus—” 

“¢*Father,’” he corrected her. She had 
called him Father ever since. 

From seventy to seventy-three can be a 
very long time to one who is growing old 
against his will. It had been a weary while 
to Rufus Waters. He was getting indeed old. 
To-day old age seemed settling like a pall 
over him. 
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Leah Waters finished her work and tip- 
toed into the living-room, then tiptoed out 
again, satisfied that Father was sleeping 
beautifully. She would not waken him— 
at Father’s age sleep was a dreadful good 
thing. She would steal out while he slept 
and pick a saucerful of field strawberries for 
his supper. Sun-shrivelled, sun-sweet ones 
grew in the old pasture—the kind that Father 
loved. 

She put on her sunbonnet and set forth. 
At the stone wall she picked out an easy 
place and began to climb. A loose stone 
displaced by her skirts rolled with her to 
the farther side. Leah Waters lay quite still 
under it. 














It was Father who found her and carried 
her home in his arms, and Father who sent 
for a doctor and hovered about distractedly 
until he came. From her bed Leah looked 
out at the old man in undisguised dread, but 
the dread was not for herself. Why—wzhy 
hadn’t she gone round by the pasture bars 
instead of climbing the wall! This shock and 
worry would surely hurt Father. Shocks 
were dangerous at his age-—dreadful danger- 
ous. And she had been taking such good care 
of him and trying to keep him quiet and 
rested up! 

“ Father!—-oh, Father!” she called, win- 
cing with the pain of lifting her head. He 
came hurrying in. 

“T’ve been tryin’ to decide 
which one’s best, an’ I guess 
it better be Rhodory Wiggin, 
—just the minute the doctor 
gets me set you go after 
Rhodory. She’s a real worker 
an’ I can tell her what to do— 
she can leave this door open 
and I ean holler. There ain’t 
anybody I can think of who’d 
do ’s well as Rhodory Wiggin. 
She’s had an old mother to 
take care of up to just a little 
while ago,—I ain’t goin’ to 
have anybody but what can 
take care o’ you.” 

Rufus, hovering over the 
bed, stooped tenderly. “Is the 
pain turrible?” he quavered. 
But Leah’s anxious thoughts 
kept on in their own direction. 

“ Rhodory ’1l do better than 
any one else. There ain’t any 
one else, Father! I’ve thought 
an’ thought, an’ all the rest 
has ties to keep ’em to home. 
Ann Streeter’s got a little 
baby to tie her, an’ Janet 
Mills’s boy’s home sick with 
slow fever. I can’t think of 
anybody but Rhodory.” 

“There, there!” crooned, as 
thoagh to a child, the frantic 
old man. “Don’t you go to 
worryin’—you just lay still as 
you ean.” Would the doctor 
never come! Would he find 
broken bones? In his sick 
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soul Rufus Waters knew he 
would find broken bones. Leah 
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was such a little mite of a thing and the 
stone had been so heavy—cruelly heavy! 

The doctor drove clatteringly into the yard, 
leaped out and clattered into the house. 
Father met him at the kitchen door with 
finger of warning uplifted and whispering, 
as if he could still ward off poor Leah’s fate. 

“°Sh! She’s in the little bedroom, doctor, 
—she’s layin’ waitin’ for you. I’ve kep’ her 
still as I could—doctor, I’m turrible scared 
for fear she’s—broke!” in a muffled wail of 
anguish. “I’m turrible seared, doctor!” 

“Likely as not,” nodded the man inured 
to broken bones. “ Women have no business 
climbing stone walls with skirts on! This 
the door? Well, Ill go in. You'd better 
stay out till I need you.—no use getting all 
wrought up for nothing.” 

Stay out!—spare himself when Leah was 
broken! Rufus Waters brushed by the 
doctor and entered the little room first. By 
a splendid effort he smiled. 

“Tere we are—me ’n’ the doctor ’ve come! 
We'll fix you up quicker ’n you can say Jack 
Robinson !” 

But it was not “ Jack Robinson ” that Leah 
said. She lifted her white face resolutely. 
“Father, you listen—you go right out 0’ 
this room, out to the barn! An’ don’t you 
come back till the doctor rings the dinner- 
bell out the door! That Il mean I’m set, 
an’ then you come flyin’, I guess I'll be 
ready for you then! But I ain’t goin’ to 
have you gettin’ all wrought up seein’ me 
set. Now you go, Father. You go!” 

But Father slipped back into the room 
and stood where the woman on the bed could 
not see him, ready to help at any moment 
if help were needed. His own face was as 
white as Leah’s, her pain seemed to be grind- 
ing through him—Father, too, was being 
“ set.” 

After the twice-broken arm had received 
attention, a badly sprained ankle demanded 
help. Leah Waters lay softly groaning—a 
luxury she would not have dreamed of in- 
dulging in if Father had not been out to 
the barn. 

A very little before the doctor’s painful 
ministrations were concluded, Rufus Waters 
hurried out and dropped down on the milk- 
ing-stool in the barn door and waited for 
the doctor to ring the dinner-bell. His old 
legs were racked with their unwonted haste 
and his old lungs labored wheezily. He 
craved an interval of recuperation before his 
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summons. In a dazed way he felt of his 
grizzled face and groaned because he found 
it pale. He dreaded facing the poor little 
sufferer, dreaded twisting his anguished old 
lips into a smile. 

For weeks Leah Waters lay on her bed, 
not patiently, because of Father’s need of her, 
but quietly to assist nature in the work of: 
“knitting” her. For the first few days of 
her helplessness her worrying was held in 
abeyance by the clumsy ministrations of 
Rhodora Wiggin. But that relief was short- 
lived. Rhodora was called home before the 
first week ended, and from that time poor 
Leah’s state of unrest was piteous. It was 
only by a system of gentle deceptions that 
Father could keep her in bed. She must 
not worry. Heart alive! why should she worry 
when the neighbors were doing the washing 
and the cooking and nigh everything else? 
Supposing they couldn’t none of ’em be 
spared to come and stop, if they would insist 
on doing the things to home? 

“Don’t you worry another mite, Leah— 
not another mite. Everything but the wash- 
in’ an’ cookin’ can wait till you get up, can’t 
it? I ain’t kickin’ up any great of a dust 
these days—you’d ought to see me wipe my 
feet on the mat an’ go stepp'n’ round easy! 
I shouldn’t wonder if you didn’t have to 
sweep for a week o’ Sundays after you’re 
up ’n’ round agin!” 

To Father himself, after the first days of 
pain for Leah were over, it was a wonderful 
time—-a time of rejuvenation. He grew 
younger every day. His old lips pursed into 
whistling shape, but he kept the tunes in his 
soul. He went about softly on lumbering 
old toes, and cooked and swept and washed, 
muffling his broom, his _ stove-covers, his 
mixing-spoons. 

There was a little “entry ” between Leah’s 
bedroom and the kitchen; two doors and the 
invalid’s dull hearing were of great assistance 
to Father. He might even have whistled 
when the doors were shut, but he refrained 
painstakingly, though the new life in his 
old veins clamored for vocal expression. It 
was only at what he called “ re-cess times” 
that he whistled. Father’s recess times oc- 
curred regularly afternoons while Leah took 
her long naps. He waited until she was 
sweetly asleep in the little cool, dim room, 
with the dinner-bell in instant readiness be- 
side her to call him to her when she woke. 
Then he stole away to the woodshed for the 
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axe. His limp museles were getting hard 
again,—he exulted in them boyishly. The 
old-time joy in swinging an axe lit up his 
faded blue eves and straightened his stooped 
old shoulders splendidly. Ile whistled as he 
worked. He was not glad Leah, his little 
old wife, was bedridden, but he was glorious- 
ly glad to be free; he did not consciously 
connect the two circumstances in his mind. 
That his freedom was but a temporary state 
and the former dreary idleness loomed ever 
over it he refused to remember. Not yet—not 
yet—enough now that he was lustily swinging 
his axe out in the sunshine of the Lord and 
the chips were flying. 

“ An’ I’m growin’ young!” laughed Father, 
like a boy. 

One afternoon well into the third week 
Leah woke from a long, refreshing nap and 
reached for the bell. But she did not ring 
it as usual. A sudden thought detained her 
hand. Father might be taking a nap him- 
self—poor Father. The house seemed un- 
wontedly still—ves, that was it. She had 
a troubled vision of him lying on the living- 
room lounge, on lumpy pillows, in the full 
glare of the sun. She had always planned 
Father’s naps so carefully, beating up pil- 
lows and drawing down curtains. 

It seemed suddenly an unbearable thing 
to Leah that Father should take a nap alone. 
At his age—oh, poor old Father! The pity 
and worry in her heart compelled action. 
She would get up and go to Father and take 
eare of him. She had deserted him long 
enough. 

The process of getting up was necessarily 
a slow one, hampered as she still was by arm 
and ankle. But she found clothes and put 
them on and twisted her thin hair into a 
neat little knot. With her knee in a chair 
she essayed a certain species of locomotion 
that brought her in the end to the living- 
room. Surprises had met her at every stage 
of the little journey—the surprise of a well- 
swept kitchen, of a shining stove, of drying 
clothes on the line outside the kitchen win- 
dow. She had expected dust and litter. 

The living-room presented the same speck- 
appearance. Everything was in order 
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and guiltless of dust, as she herself had loved 
to keep it. Where was the dirt and chaos 
of man-things she had lain and groaned over 
in her secret groaning-place ? 

Where was Father? Not on the lounge 
on lumpy pillows in the glare of the sun— 
she had seen no signs of Father anywhere 
in the tidy house. In fresh alarm she hitched 
painfully to the window. Father was out 
at the wood-pile chopping wood. Out at— 
the wood-pile—chopping—wood. 

Leah Waters stood a long time looking out. 
She opened the window softly and Father’s 
jubilant tunes whistled their way in to her. 
She saw his straightened back when it came 
up after each stroke; she saw his shining old 
profile and the splendid swings of his arms. 
She saw his youth that had come back. 
Things grew clear to her, one by one. 

Back in the dim little bedroom Leah went 
to bed again and waited for Father. She 
lay laughing and crying in woman fashion 
and replanning the future. 

“All is—all she murmured, “I’m 
glad I’ve woke up in time! I’m glad of an- 
other thing—that I didn’t go round to the 
pasture bars. Some folks have to be broke 
an’ set over agin.” 

“Leah, you awake?” It was Father in the 
doorway, looking anxious. “I didn’t hear the 
bell an’ it seairt me, it got so kind o’ late. 
You ain’t worse, be you?” 

“No,” Leah laughed, “I’m better! You 
listen, Father,—I want you should carry me 
out to the livin’-room in your arms. If you 
think you could—” 

“Heart alive!” Father was at the bed 
gathering up the small creature in his great 
arms. His face was radiant. “I won’t let 
ye fall—I won’t let ye fall!” he cried, reas- 
euringly. “You bear down all you want to 
—you ain’t heavier than a fly. There, now 
we’re marchin’ through Georgy!” ~He whis- 
tled the accompaniment. It was a triumphal 
march to the living-room. 

Leah’s old face nestled against Father’s 
old face. She yielded, unresistingly, to the 
new order of things. It was good to be taken 
care of. 

“How strong you be, Father!” she cried 
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PART VI 
CHAPTER XIII 


N the study alcove it was 
dark; even the rose-candle 
was quenched. Ferris lay 
with hands pressed upon his 
staring eyes, but the terrible 

retentiveness of the retina 
reproduced the biograph of the evening; it 
was as if its successive scenes were etched 
upon the optic nerve with steel dipped in a 
powerful acid. The storm raged in his 
blazing brain: the thunder, and the infuria- 
tion of the wind; the blue and crimson 
lightning dashing out Honoria’s face; the 
groaning tree, the swaying wire, the broken 
bough—the child running into a fountain 
of fire; and then the long leaping steps of 
the girl in her black dress, hurling away her 
life as a thing not worth a thought to save 
the little lad. Trip’s mother stood scream- 
ing, and did not stir—no, not for the child 
of her body did Tessa forget herself. Now 
the butterflies on her dress turned phospho- 
rescent before Ferris, and seemed to scintil- 
late over her from head to foot. He remem- 
bered that. he had pushed his wife aside in 
an instant of sickening scorn as he got past 
her with slow, laborious steps and outstretch- 
ed arms. Into them Trip ran, sobbing and 
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seared. With one gulp the father had tossed 
the boy back to his mother, and himself 
limped on to the silent figure, face down upon 
the grass. 

Honoria lay ominously still. He could 
find neither breath nor pulse in her; yet, 
like those of old in the Hebrew story, the 
smell of the fire seemed not to have passed 
upon her. Unseathed and beautiful, she had 
sunk with her head upon her arm. 

He must have gone to his knees beside 
her, for he remembered splashing into a 
rivulet or pool of water; he remembered that 
he put his arms beneath her neck and shoul- 
ders and tried to raise her. Curses on his 
lost muscle and manly nerve! The crippled 
athlete rained anathema on his physical 
weakness. Once, he could have lifted her 
splendid length, her vigorous body, as he 
would snap a flower from its stem. With- 
out a sense of effort he could have broken her 
from the roots of death. 

He hoped that no one had heard him 
groaning there beside her, for, before he 
could eall for help, voices and arms of men 
rang and pushed between himself and _ her. 
Brander and Sheffield lifted her and carried 
her up the steps; when they got her to the 
light, and saw her quite plainly, they re- 
moved their hats which they had pushed on 
the back of their heads. They carried her 
to the sofa in the hall and laid her down. 
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Some one threw a coat over her, and Tessa, 
with a pinched face, brought a slumber robe 
or blanket, and, at her husband’s command, 
loosened Honoria’s dress. Ferris seated him- 
self on the end of the hard sofa, and tore off 
her shoes and began to rub her feet with his 
trembling hands. The servants brought cold 
water and hot bags, and then stood crying. 
For a burn, for a faint, for a wound, for 
any other accident, there would have been 
first-aid knowledge enough in the household 
to meet the moment. Fate had selected for 
Honoria the one catastrophe before which 
the group of educated people were as help- 
less or as stupid as the child or the dog. 

Some one had sent a student passing in 
the street for the doctor, who on his way 
met the president and brought him in. 
Hildreth looked once at Honoria, strode up 
to her imperiously, then seemed to recall him- 
self and stepped back. 

“Out of the way—all of you!” said the 
old doctor. Everybody obeyed but Ferris, 
who could not. He found himself going con- 
temptibly faint, so laid his head against 
the wall and turned his face away. Hono- 
ria’s feet yet lay in his hands; through their 
silk stockings he felt their mortal cold. Was 
it the hallucination of his own racked and 
blighted nerves that the ice he held, still 
chafing it automatically, melted a little be- 
neath his touch? Then he heard the doctor 
saying crossly: 

“Give me all the air there is, and some 
women—and let us alone! She’s coming out 
of it. ... I think,” he added. For the old 
doctor was gray with experience, and did not 
risk his words. He had already begun to 
give Miss Tryde the treatment which is used 
in the resuscitation of the drowned. 

At that moment a voice shook in the pro- 
fessor’s ear: “Come with me. You will fall 
if you remain here any longer. That would 
make everything worse—for her. I will help 
you. Let us go.” 

An arm got around him, and he saw that 
it was Hildreth’s. The face of his friend was 
fixed and dull. The mind of Ferris swayed 
as the broken wire had swayed. Suddenly it 
seemed to touch the surface of some 
stormy idea which set it aflame. Through 
the eurrent of his being there ran a 
shock that did not smite, but curiously up- 
lifted him. 

“Tt is true,” he thought, “the man loves 
her.” 


Now it was deep in the October night, and 
he lay in his dark room with his hands upon 
his eyes. 

For the excitement and effort of the eve- 
ning his body was already receiving its pun- 
ishment; but with that of his soul it ap- 
peared that he had yet to reckon. His whole 
being had become one unanswered, perhaps 
unanswerable, interrogation. He pleaded the 
lack of physical nerve to deal with it. But 
the utter truth took no excuses from him. 
A sincere man, if his sincerity is reenforced 
by imagination, is far more severe with him- 
self than with others, and Ferris had reached 
that point of personal experience where no 
one can hide his mistakes behind his afflic- 
tions. 

The silent revolt of his crippled life— 
its arraignment of fate, its covert distrust 
of the Arbiter of destiny, and its despair of 
the future—slid from his mind as secondary 
matters in the relentless introspection of that 
night. 

Something was subtracted from his ideal 
of himself. ... What then was he, if not 
the man of his own dreams of a man? These 
had been high. God knew they had never 
sunken to the level where a lower soul wars 
with flesh and blood; it was against the 
principalities and powers of a fine nature 
that his contending force had been turned in 
the spiritual struggle. Coarse pleasures, low 
temptations, had averted their faces before 
his clear, unseeing eyes. Simply said, he had 
always looked over their heads. His splendid 
body had not stooped. His manly soul had 
no remorses. Eaeh, after its kind, was ath- 
lete. 

It is difficult for a man of the lighter world 
to understand the standards of conduct 
which, in these fanes of study and thought, 
may regulate a scholar’s life. Indeed, one 
should rather say, instincts of conduct. Fer- 
ris had never been aware of any particular 
credit in morality. It had not oceurred to 
him that anything else was thinkable for a 
decent fellow. He had the plain domestic 
virtues of the average American husband, 
and added to these the refinements of a na- 
ture whose distinction had taken itself for 
granted when a moral problem was presented 
to it. 


His knowledge of the world was not nar- 


row, but he had not lowered his colors to -it. 
He had looked upon the accepted facts of 
modern society with cold impatience, such 
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as he felt when he read a decadent novel: in 
a sense treating them both with the dis- 
taste induced by tainted fiction. Moral error 
had, somehow, always seemed unreal to him. 
Moral beauty, like poetic or artistic beauty, 
had struck him as one of the great facts of 
life—in short, the greatest. 

He had wooed his wife with a will of iron, 
won her with a heart of fire, and held her 
with a velvet arm. He had loved her and 
her only for eleven loyal married years. He 
had never cultivated so much as a friend- 
ship with any other woman since the day 
when he had asked Tessa to marry him. 

Honoria? Oh, Honoria! But Honoria 
was not “any other woman.” No woman 
resembling her had ever crossed his life. She 
was as far apart from the lorelei who vex 
the hearts and stir the pulses of men as 
the flora of another planet from the cosmos 
that lay beaten by the storm outside his 
window. In the wet air the breath of the 
bruised blossoms worried his senses without 
pleasing them that night. He was so spent 
that he could not bear any of the beautiful 
and irresponsible influences. In Retzsch’s il- 
lustrations the roses that the angels throw at 
Faust change into red-hot coals. Ferris 
turned his face on his pillow, drew the sheet 
over his head like a cowl, and withdrew into 
the monastery of his own soul. 

His thoughts argued with the image of his 
wife. Inte the depths where his accident 
had hurled him Tessa had not elected to fol- 





low. She had danced on the edge of the pit 
wherein he writhed. Nothing could change 
that. It was as it was. In the great emer- 


gency of his life—in the greatest this side of 
disgrace or blindness or mania that can be- 
fall a man—his wife had politely and per- 
tinaciously failed him. He had long since 
ceased to delude himself about Tessa’s af- 
fection for him. It had never occurred to 
him that he could cease to love her. 

Honoria? Oh, Honoria! Into the abyss 
where he lay broken, Honoria had clambered 
down. She had crept to his shattered life 
and solaced it. Now at the edge of the gulf 
from which she would rescue him he saw her 
standing—her arms, stronger than the arms 
of women, quivering with his dead weight. 
T’ntil that night, until that hour, he had never 
recognized how strong they were. In all the 
removal from common conditions through 
which he and she had passed, in all their 


separateness and solitude, in the strain of- 
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his weakest moment—or of hers—-Honoria 
had never for a troubled instant lost her poise. 

If ever this noble woman erred it would 
be through the noblest in her; it would be 
through her exquisite sympathy with the suf- 
fering of another. Not that, not even that 
had misdirected her. He could not recall 
an escaping eye, a rebel tone, a careless word 
that any man of common sense or modesty 
could have read for other than it was. He 
might have been a patient in any of her 
hospitals, for aught he could have claimed 
of her; she might have shown to any other 
wretched fellow the immeasurable mercy 
which she had poured on him. 

. - - God Almighty bless her for her sweet- 
ness and her strength! So prayed the crip- 
pled man whose troubled creed had never 
reached the pass of arguing that “God was 
out of date.” This outcry of the spirit 
calmed him indefinably, as any honest reach- 
ing after higher things must calm a sin- 
cere soul. It seemed to him that he sent 
this prayer after her as he would have sent 
a substitute for his presence. . . . Honoria, 
suffering and weak—Honoria but now re- 
called from death—and he not there! If 
he could have stayed to see her conscious eyes 
lift, and know that his returned her one 
wave of the ocean of her pity for himself— 
but, at the crisis of her fate, like a woman, 
he must swoon! She had missed him; per- 
haps she had even needed him, or wondered 
if he did not care. ... Hildreth had gone 
back to her. 

At the recurrence of his friend’s name and 
vision to his mind, Ferris experienced a 
strange emotion which for the moment devi- 
ated the course of his feeling. As soon as 
he could reduce this to words he found him- 
self saying: “Very well, then. And why 
not?” Presently he remembered that Tessa 
had suggested something of the kind to him 
a good while ago. He had paid no attention 
to it at the time; regarding what she said 
as the idle chat of a woman whose mind is 
disproportionately occupied with the rela- 
tions of the sexes. His thoughts leaped a 
long way ahead. 

“Nothing could be 
her,” he said, half aloud. 

In this conventional phrase he hid a 
qualifying or critical impulse that seemed to 
fly to it for sanctuary. 

No, Honoria was its sanctuary—Honoria 
herself. All his thoughts put on a sacred 


more desirable for 
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garb when they ran to her. In the dark it 
was as if she laid white hands upon them, 
and said: “ Look. I am refuge to them. I 
will shelter them and nurse them. They 
shall not become sick thoughts. I will see 
to that.” Then it seemed as if he spoke with 
her, spirit to spirit, there with the width of 
the house between them, in the long, wind- 
beaten night: 

“You must understand what the shock 
was. ... You had given your life for my 
child.” He could have sworn that he heard 
the pliancy of her wonderful voice, taking 
its practical, professional tone: 

” Why, of course. It 
There is nothing in that.” 

He groped for his matches and lighted his 
candle, and fingered in the drawer of the 
stand by his bed till he found what he 
wanted—the composite photograph. He held 
it to the rose-light. The picture showed soft 
and appealing in the small, warm gleam. 
Its yearning eyes, its resolute mouth, its all- 
womanly and all-merciful identity seemed 
in the dimness that was neither bright nor 
dark to be one with hers. He put it back 
gently and shut the drawer. But he was no 
woman, this crippled man, and the athlete 
in him rose suddenly and duelled with the 


was inevitable. 


invalid. His feeling for Honoria turned 
about and struck out at him. Gratitude? 
Reverence? Admiration? Brotherly af- 
fection? Consciousness of his infinite ob- 


ligation to her? Belated recognition of his 
pitiable dependence upon her? The homage 
which any man must offer to her? Colored 
by the delicate idealization that such a man 
as he must fold about a woman such as she? 

“ What is this?” he asked his candid soul. 


In the morning he tried to get up, but 
could not, and accepted the circumstance 
with exasperated patience. Fitfully and 
fretfully attended by his wife, he listened 
to her prattle, which concerned itself with 
Tessa’s conviction that if Honor would only 
exert herself and show a spark of interest, 
she could marry the president whenever she 
As for that dreadful business of the 
live wire, Te&sa would have it out with the 
telephone corporation. It ought to be in 
the contract if people were to be electro- 
cuted in their own homes. Honor? Oh yes, 
Honor was all right; a little tired, Tessa ad- 
mitted, but that was all; the shock was not 
severe; she had sent word that she would 


chose. 
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soon be down. Honor had such remarkable 
health; she shook off everything. 

“T call myself a well person, thank good- 
ness! But she’ll get over it before I shall,” 
insisted Tessa. 

While they were speaking of her, Honoria 
came in; she walked slowly, with heavy 
steps. She and the professor clasped hands, 
but neither spoke. His eyes fed upon her 
pale face. Trip bounced in and dashed upon 
his father, whose shaking arm closed around 
the boy. 

“Go,” he said, “and tell Aunt Honor—” 
but he faltered. “It can never be said. 
But you will understand.” 

“Suppose we take that for granted,” said 
Honoria, in the matter-of-fact tone that he 
knew so well; the tone with which she was 
used to quell all forms and phases of agita- 
tion in her patient. “We will talk some 
other time, but not to-day. I did not come 
to talk. I came to read to you a little while.” 

“Tf you think me such a thankless, such 
a self-sodden brute—” cried Ferris, angrily. 
The- color drove over his faint face, and 
Honoria laughed; she had perhaps accom- 
plished some occult, professional purpose in 
so savagely arousing him. With determina- 
tion she took up the first book she could lay 
hands on. It proved to be Alger’s Friend- 
ships of Women, and she opened it at ran- 
dom—the book was marked—and began read- 
ing by the marks: 

“A man’s best female friend is a wife of 
good sense and good heart, whom he loves 
and who loves him.” 

At this point she interrupted herself to 
say, more gently, and firmly still: 

“ Believe me—please. This is the best 
thing for me, too—it really is. It never tires 
me to read, and I need diversion this morn- 
ing as well as you.” 

“Oh, let her do as she wants,” said Tessa, 
yawning. “I have the marketing to do, and 
somebody must sit with you. Honor under- 
stands herself, Myrton. She always did.” 

Tessa called Trip and went away, and 
Honoria took up the book again, and read: 

“Friendship can be carried, without .. . 
peril, to a degree proportioned to the noble- 
ness and consecration of the parties.” 

“No affection, save friendship, has any 
sure eternity in it.” 

“Please repeat that?’ asked Ferris, unex- 
pectedly. His heavy lids narrowed over his 
listening eyes. Honoria reread the para- 
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graphs, and then turned her page. He did 
not interrupt her again, but lay thoughtful- 
ly observing her. An expression of escape 
grew upon his face, and a certain grave il- 
lumination slowly followed. The relentless 
question of the night recurred and floated 
away from his troubled mind upon a sigh 
of poignant relief: 

“What is this? Why, it is friendship! 
So Petrarch felt for Laura—Michelangelo 
for Vittoria—Chateaubriand for Récamier 

-and so a thousand upright men for high- 
minded women, and will feel, world without 
end.” 

“Amen,” he said, solemnly. 

“Did you speak?’ asked Honoria. She 
lifted her calm, unconscious face from the 
Friendships of Women. The book seemed 
to cling to her hands. 


The season hardened early that year, and 
Ferris adjusted himself with such philosophy 
as he had compassed to the deprivations of 
the winter. These, for the invalid, were 
steadily reduced by the presence of Honoria, 
who fought for her case with the exalted 
patience which distinguishes woman from 
woman more than any other quality except 
tenderness. Tessa tossed every care upon her 
sister. Even her daily attendance upon her 
husband began to shrink; and he soon ceased 
to count upon her elusive presence; Tessa 
did not find a sick husband entertaining, and 
Honoria was a graduate nurse. The situa- 
tion, to Tessa’s mind, was clearly foreor- 
dained for her release from monotonous re- 
sponsibilities, and she made the most of it. 
For her own interest and ease, Tessa nar- 
rowed the space between the converging lines 
on which Ferris and Honoria stood. In the 
Day of the Revealing it will be made known 
how often the great crises of feeling or con- 
duct between man and woman could have 
been prevented by the chartered third. 


“With such a voice—do you never sing?” 
the professor asked the nurse one day. She 
had been reading aloud to him for an hour, 
while Tessa was skating. 

“T used to sing,” said Honoria. “ But 
only a little. My voice was not trained, like 
Tessa’s.” 

“The house is still. Would you mind 
singing to me—just once ?” 

“Why, of course, if you wish it,” an- 
swered Honoria. She went into the drawing- 
room, leaving all the doors open, and tried 


the piano. He heard her sweep a few deep 
chords; it seemed to him different from any 
playing he had heard. She had no more than 
the average amateur training; but her voice 
poured like wine into the cup of feeling, and 
filled it to the brim. Ferris listened with 
closed eyes while Honoria sang: 


“Our life, our life is like a narrow raft 
Afloat upon a hungry sea. 
Hereon is but a little space, 
And all men, eager for a place, 
Do thrust each other in the sea... . 


” 


There he lost a few bars, but soon re- 
gained the words: 


“Our life, our life is like a curious play 
Where each man hideth from himself; 
* Let us be open as the day.’ 

One mask doth to the other say 
When he would deeper hide himself, 
*Let us be open as the day.’ 

That he may better hide himself.” 


“Would you mind indulging me once 
more?” asked Ferris, abruptly, when Honoria 
closed the piano with a finality that ad- 
mitted of no argument, and came back. “I 
have never seen you in your uniform. Il 
should like to do so.” 

The corners of Honoria’s mouth twitched 
with a little amused smile. 

“That I may better hide myself? Or 
perhaps reveal myself? Certainly, if it will 
entertain you.” 

That evening, when Tessa was at home, 
Honoria slipped into her gown, cap, and 
apron, and came into the study with a tray 
in her hands. In her long, white outlines, 
with her gentle motions, she looked like a 
statue of pale wax. 

“Tt fits well,” said Tessa. “But to think 
of making such a guy of one’s self!” 

Ferris did not say anything at first, but 
gravely regarded Honoria. Then: “ How 
are you catalogued?” he asked. “Grace? 
Mercy? or Peace? You might be either, or 
it might be all. In any event you are com- 
posite, as I have said before.” : 

He took the photograph from the drawer 
and showed it to his wife. But Tessa lifted 
her level brows. 

“That’s just a common nurse!” she com- 
plained. “And MHonoria—why, MHonoria 
comes of a good family. For my part, I 
can’t see the least resemblance.” 

“T should think that quite possible,” re- 
plied Myrton, locking the photograph in the 
drawer. 
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Encouraged by Honoria, Ferris that win- 
ter worked upon his book—timidly at first, 
then determinedly. This tentative - clutch 
at the lost joys of the intellectual life 
achieved two things for the imprisoned 
scholar. It placed Honoria, for the time, 
something less in the foreground of his sen- 
sibilities. And it shortened the ellipse of 
the Cirele of Ice. One day a_ bluebird 
knocked against his window with its beak. 
And another day he looked, and the mountain 
snows were a torrent in the streets. The re- 
luctant ice gave upon the roaring river, the 
students sang “ Gaudeamus Igitur” at night; 
Philos tracked the counterpane with little 
shivering, drenched feet; Trip, with rubber 
boots that always had a leak in them, 
thumped about the halls; Tessa had her 
canoe painted; and it was spring. 

One yielding, shining day in April Mrs. 
Ferris was obliged to assume the care of 
her husband—Honoria having gone to the 
city for the day. Tessa brought her unan- 
swered letters, and sat down at the empty 
study table. Myrton was in the stout chair, 
where he could see her. Tessa wore some- 
thing blue and brilliantly becoming. He ob- 
served her with the bitter admiration of a 
man whose wife seems to have ceased to love 
him. She finished and sealed half a dozen 
letters, and piled them on the table before 
she spoke to him. Then she said, carelessly: 

“Tf I went to mail these, you’d be al! 
right, wouldn’t you? Anything I ean do?” 

“Nothing, thank you. Unless you find 
Philos for me.” 

“He’s hidden under the couch. I whip- 
ped him for muddying my dress. There!” 

Tessa stooped, putting one round arm be- 
neath the couch, and dragzed out the dog. 
As she did this, something dropped from her 
pocket. Neither of the two noticed it till 
she had left the room. Then Ferris picked 
it up. It was a note addressed in his wife’s 
handwriting, unsealed, and, in fact, the let- 
ter had fallen from its envelope. 

Tessa returned in a short time and began 
to peer about the study with: an anxious 
tangle between her cool eyes. Then she saw 
Myrton sitting straight and stiff, with his 
shaking hand held out. 

“Tere it is,” he said. 

Tessa clutched the note instinctively; then 
recalled herself, and dropped it on her hus- 
band’s knees. Her face had hardened and 
sharpened. 


“Keep it, if you want to. I suppose you 
have read it.” 

“T never read a letter of yours, before, 
Tessa, in all our lives. It seemed to me that 
the time had come. Yes, I have read the 
note.” 

“Well,” jeered Tessa, defiantly. “ What 
of it?” 

“T am still your husband,” answered 
Myrton, quietly, “however unhappily for 
you. I have rights in your conduct, if no 
room in your heart. I must ask you—once 
and for all—to stop this thing. It is dis- 
creditable, and it can’t go on.” 

“Do you mean to insult me?” shot Tessa. 
She did not lose color, but before his rigid 
eyes the flesh of her cheeks seemed to sink 
in. “I haven’t done anything wrong!” she 
cried. 

“Good God, Tessa! I don’t know what 
vou call wrong. Short of the Seventh Com- 
mandment—I don’t stoop to imagine that 
my wife—my wife—” he gasped, and stopped. 

“There is such a thing as common pru- 
dence and decorum,” he suggested. 

Tessa sat down on the edge of the bed and 
regarded the toes of her walking-boots sul- 
lenly. She did not answer. Was that Myr- 
ton speaking? It sounded to her like the 
voice of a stranger met in an uncomfortable 
crowd. 

“You will get yourself talked about,” he 
was saying, drearily. “You have already 
done so—” 

“The president is an old poke!” inter- 
rupted Tessa. “He is nothing but a diplo- 
mat. I am a child of nature.” 

As if he had not heard her, and it is 
doubtful if he had, Ferris proceeded, heavily: 

“Your cousin is what is called a gentle- 
man,-and he is a physician of repute; he 
would not let you go too far. Yewserk has 
come to his senses with his Chair. ~ But this—” 

He tore the note into a fringe, and handed 
it to her. 

“T have expressed my wishes,” he said, 
coldly. “ You will please to follow them.” 

The window was open, and they could both 
hear the river hurling itself against its 
banks. Then that which Tessa had counted 
upon happened. Myrton’s voice melted like 
a eake of ice sucked into the Gulf Stream. 

“Tessa!” he cried. “Tessa! Try to 
trust me! TI am a man—your husband—I 
know what is right for you to do. Listen to 
me, Teasie!” 
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“T think I have listened quite long 
enough,” said Tessa, chilling in her turn. 
“T can’t see what I have done to be abused 
like this. It is my nature to be amused. 
You know that, Myrton. Didn’t I tell you 
that when we were engaged? I have to be 
amused. I should go crazy moping here— 
you sick all the time. I must be happy. I 
always have been. And I’ve got to be.” 

“©an’t you be happy in some creditable 
way?” demanded Myrton, wearily. Tessa 
rose and went to the window-sill, where she 
sat down; her little feet swung impatient- 
ly. She sat so that she could see the river, 
which Myrton could not see. 

“Tlow is anybody going to know, when she 
is married, that she will never care for any- 
thing, nor anybody, but that one man? For 
my part, I don’t see I think marriage is 
founded on a wrong idea, and people are 
finding it out. Everybody wants something 
they haven’t got. ... Look at you and Hon- 
oria!” she finished in an argumentative tone. 

“ What?” 

“TI don’t see such tremendous dif- 
ference, when you come to look at it. I 
don’t think you’re in a position to take high 
and mighty ground with me.” 

“Tessa!” cried Ferris. 

Tessa cringed. She did not know which 
was the more terrible, Myrton’s 
Myrton’s face. Since they had been married 
had never heard, she had never seen, 
anything at all resembling either. For the 
instant she felt the crude fear of the erring 
woman before the male creature to whom she 
has bound her life. The sex instinct of ages 
was in her when she began to deprecate her 
husband. Perhaps besides this there was 
something more, or even something higher 
and better. 

“Good heavens, Myrton! Don’t go on 
like that—you’ll make yourself down sick. 
You know I am a vicious little beast when 
I get going. ... If you didn’t stir me up, 
| shouldn’t blaze out so. I’m sure I didn’t 
mean anything so very dreadful—you ought 
to know I didn’t.” 

“Take back what you said,” commanded 
Ferris, quietly. ; 

“T’ve said a good many things,” parried 
Tessa, turning her slow neck. 

“Take it back!” thundered Ferris. 

“Tl take back anything,” said Tessa, 
quickly, “rather than. see you excite your- 
self so.” 


any 


voice or 


she 
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“You sha’n’t take it back for my sake,” 
persisted the husband. “ You shall take it 
back for your own sake, and hers—and for 
decency’s sake.” 

Up to this point Tessa had preserved an 
enviable composure. Now she began to cry 
weakly: 

“Oh, if you mean about Honoria—why, 
of course I'll take it back. I was so mad I 
didn’t know what I was saying—you upset 
me—so,” sobbed Tessa. “ Anybody’d be a 
goose to say anything about Honoria.. Or 
you, for that matter, you poor old thing. 
Why, it—it would be perfectly ridiculous!” 

Tessa’s sobs snapped into hysterical laugh- 


ter. But Myrton did not smile. * 

“Go on,” he said, sternly; “that isn’t 
enough.” 

Tessa stopped laughing and crying. She 


mopped her wet face and turned it, reddened 
and swollen, to meet the voleano that was 
her husband. 

“T'll say anything you please, Myrton, 
about Honoria. I don’t know any more wom- 
en like Honoria. I never knew her to do 
a single silly thing—and more men have 
broken their hearts over her than any of us 
know—she won’t tell of them. I would risk 
Honor through anything. Why, I would 
trust Honor in hell fire—or you, either, for 
that matter,” added Tessa, with dramatic 
conviction. Now that she had begun to fill 
the réle of confessing wife, she rather en- 
joyed doing so generously. 

“ Never mind me,” said Myrton, with an 
expression of disgust. “I don’t count in this 
thing. But when I think what we owe to her 
—you and IJ—and Trip! If it hadn’t been 
for her—” he choked. He had risen and, 
panting, towered above his wife. “Come! 
If there’s any doubt about this—if you are 
posing—if you don’t recant with absolute 
sincerity — she shall leave our house at 
once.” 

“Good gracious, Myrton!” cried Tessa. 
“Then who would take care of you?” 

“Ts that why you apologize for this—this 
insult ?” 

Tessa did not immediately answer. Her 
dainty feet stopped swinging. She seemed 
to be listening to the river, which roared in 
the pauses of their talk. 

“Myrton?’ Tessa’s shrill voice moderated 
to a slow undertone. “I am not like Hono- 
ria. Perhaps I am not even what you think 
I am. I do foolish things. I have foolish 
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feelings—wrong ones, if you call them so. 
But I wouldn’t do such a thing as that— 
- I never got so low!” 

“TI beg your pardon, Tessa,” said Ferris, 
quickly. 

“1 think too much of Honoria,” added 
Tessa, turning away from the window. 

The two looked at each other in the help- 
less silence of the husband and the wife who 
see the narrow path of daily life gape between 
them into a cafion. It occurred to Ferris 
that the moment was irretrievable. What 
occurred to Tessa he felt that no one could 
All he could think of to say was: 

“Very well, Tessa.” 

And Tessa went away. 

When Honoria came home from the city 
that evening, she was met by Ann. Al- 
though it was not late, the professor was try- 
ing to sleep, and did not wish to be dis- 
turbed. “Mrs. Ferris was out, and Honoria 
sat down rather disconsolately with Trip and 


guess. 
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pained. Then she remembered that she had 
no right to feel pained. She went out into 
the garden, when Trip had gone to bed, and 
walked alone. She put the width of the 


garden between herself and the house, at 
which she searcely glanced. She felt rather 
than saw that the study windows were 
dark. 


It was a gentle night, with summer at its 
heart. Presently she went into the gray 
grape-arbor and sat down awhile. A virginal 
moon gave a delicate whiteness to the bud- 
ding shrubs and trees, and indicated rather 
than defined the garden paths. Down these, 
with a ringing step, the tall figure of the 
president eagerly approached her. 

“They told me you were out here,” he be- 
gan. “ May I come, too?” 

“The professor is not as well as usual,” 
answered Honoria. “He is trying to sleep. 
We had better go into the house, where he 
cannot hear our voices.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THrRe’s music in the whispering of the breeze, 


There’s music in the humming of the bees. 


That beats in spring and summer on the pane. 


That springs at dawn from out the birdling’s throat. 


There’s music in the thunder and the flash, 


And symphonies in storms that roar and crash. 


To that sweet song that thrills me through and through 


When Polly softly whispers: IJ love you! 


Philos. She felt perplexed, and a little 
BY JOHN KENDRICK 
There’s music in the patter of the rain 
There’s melody in every tender note 
Yet not a note of all this music rare, 
No single measure of it can compare 
VoL. XLt.—57 
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AST week the head of a woman’s college 
Fe asked me to address his students upon 
the rewards offered by my profession 

to its feminine members; a technical maga- 
zine desired a report on the technicalities 
of my occupation; and a Sunday newspaper, 


arranging a “symposium,” requested my 
opinion on the position of the working- 


woman versus the domestic. 
Of course I had been aware of my calling 


before this—happily in connection with 
checks, less gayly in connection with lost 
opportunities to gain those cheerful me- 


mentoes of toil. But never before had such 
an overwhelming testimony reached me that 
I, in the mind of such part of the world as 
was aware of my existence, was classified, 
pigeonholed-—no longer that individual of 
various possibilities, of wide-ranging vagaries, 
Mary Smith, but that more or less ossified 
product of a certain set of experiences, a 
professional woman. And although I entered 
upon my work fourteen or fifteen years ago 
and am reasonably familiar with it, yet this 
triple reminder from without came with the 
force of a surprise. You see, I had never 
meant to be a professional woman, but merely 
Mary Smith—in the good providence of time 
Mary Jones, perhaps. And here I was ticket- 


ed, catalogued, not Mary Smith at all, but 


Number 277,277, representative of the New 
York professional woman of the early twen- 
tieth century. 

What, I wondered, was the root of differ- 
ence between the professional woman and 
her unprofessional sister? The conclusion 
was trite enough. It is chiefly matrimonial. 


There are, of course, professional women who 
are married, but, in the public mind at least, 
marriage is the incident of their lives, and 
medicine or music, law or literature, is the 
essential. So, too, there are unmarried women 
who have no profession. Nevertheless, speak- 
ing largely, the class of the professional 
woman is the class of the spinster, and it is 
in this aspect that those grave and reverend 
seigneurs whose business it is to deduce 
great social and moral lessons from statistical 
tables like to regard the professional woman 
—the opponent of marriage and the family. 
Yet I seriously doubt if one of us considers 
this possibility when we start upon our 
careers. More, indeed—lI seriously doubt if 
ten out of every hundred of us start out 
with any well-defined intention of becoming 
professional women at all. It is, I really be- 
lieve, as true of us as of the factory and shop 
girls, concerning whom so much numerical 
information is supplied, that most of us be- 
gan our work as a stop-gap between school 
or college and confidently awaited matrimony. 
We are better prepared for our tasks than 
the aforesaid girls, just as we become more 
intelligent housekeepers if our early expecta- 
tions are realized and the doors of domesticity 
swing open before us—-merely because we 
have had more educational advantages. Our 
better education and the chance it gives us 
to learn our tastes and to develop them some- 
what afford us a wider choice than falls 
to the girls of the so-called laboring classes. 
And perhaps it is partly due to this fact— 
that our work bears some resultant relation 
to our inclinations—that we do not graduate 
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from it into matrimony so generally as do 
the poorer working-women, who, more re- 
stricted in their selection of occupation, 
find it drudgery and welcome an escape. To 
those professional women whose talents or 
tastes are satisfied in their work, marriage 
may easily come to seem an unwelcome’ in- 
terruption to a satisfying state rather than 
a relief from a hateful routine. 

This, however, is merely an aside due to 
my belated realization of my position in the 
world and to the conviction 
that many professional women 
must have had the same slight 
shock of amazement at find- 
ing themselves ticketed not 
A or B, blonde or brunette, 
witty or grave, but A or B, 
designer or doctor, with offices 
at such and such a number, 
and an income of so much. 

The real question about the 
professional woman concerns 
this merging of a personality 
in a career. How does it 
happen? Does the woman 
like it? What are the re- 
wards, what the tribulations 
of the career? Is the person- 
ality, when acted upon by the 
work, enriched or impoverish- 
ed, mellowed or hardened? 
Is the game, O my profes- 
sional sisters, worth the can- 
dle? I answer as I know; 
others may have other an- 
swers equally true, born of 
other knowledge. 

When I was graduated 
from college there were two 
things to impel me to work; 


one was the habit of work 
-the habit of intellectual 
activity regularly directed. That alone, 
I think, would not have sent me _ into 
the ranks of the wage-earners. I should 
merely have taken a few more degrees, 


“ specialized ” more, pursued a severe ideal 
of scholarship, or sought to become an 
amateur of the arts. But in addition to the 
habit of work I felt the need of money. 
There were younger children to be sent to 
college. There was the desire for the op- 
portunities of travel, of broader cultivation, 
which added income would give me. _ So, 
cheerfully, not forecasting the future, I em- 
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barked upon that period of labor and ambi- 
tion, of delight in the use of my powers and 
of weariness from their overuse, of money- 
getting and more money-getting, which is 
politely denominated a career. 

In what the psychologists call my sub- 
liminal consciousness—and not so very sub- 
liminally, either—there was a vision of a 
house and garden; on idle mornings I could 
see the curtains flutter at the windows; I 
knew exactly what kind of roses climbed the 
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TWELVE-YEAR-OLD VISION OF MYSELF AS A RED CROSS NURSE. 


trellises; what sort of a phaeton held the 
dimpled brood of children faring forth for 
their afternoon drive. It never occurred to 
me that I was threatening the actualization 
of this fancy by working “for a few years” 
until the lord and master of these shadowy 
estates should appear. Yet here I am, fifteen 
years later, with the house and garden, the 
brown and ruddy little flock, &nd the owner 
of it all, unrealized and—if the sentimental- 
ists will forgive the heresy—unregretted. It 
was a pretty enough little picture; it would 
have heen a fair enough destiny. Yet I can 
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RECOGNIZE NO NECESSITY FOR 
no more sentimentalize over my failure to 
achieve that vague ideal than I can mourn 
the unsubstantiality of earlier ideals, than 
I can bewail the failure of my ten-year-old 
intention to be a princess regardless of demo- 
cratic institutions, or can grieve deeply be- 
my twelve-year-old vision of myself 
as a Red Cross nurse upon a field of slaugh- 
ter has never been fulfilled. 

And there you have one great reward— 
perhaps the greatest—of a profession. It 
so moulds its followers to its requirements 
that there is no room left in them for be- 
moaning the loss of the good things which 
it has cost them. That it does cost them 
good things is undeniable, and is perhaps 
the measure of its own value; those are 
trifling benefits for which we pay nothing. 
My career has doubtless cost me the realiza- 


cause 


REPLACING 


THEIR COATS ON MY APPEARANCE. 


tion of that house and garden—not, of course, 
that I ever held sonorous debate upon their 
respective claims, not that I ever “ crushed 
my natural instincts” at the command of 
ambition, or subdued womanly longings for 
the sake of—-let us say a picture on the line. 
It is, I think, only in stories that things 
happen so crudely. In real life the matter 
is more subtly adjusted. We—we profes- 
sional! women—are busy, we are interested in 
our work, we are profoundly interested in 
getting ahead. The atmosphere which sur- 
rounds us—-our “aura,” I suppose they call 
it in esoteric cireles—partakes of the nature 
of our thoughts and ambitions. Ours is not 
the atmosphere of invitation. In the circle 
of our influence a man is not led inevitably 
to breathe an air impregnated with fancies 
of love, passion, marriage, as he is with 
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those unmarried women from the immediate 
foreground of whose fancies the house and 
garden and the children have not been ban- 
ished by other temporarily more insistent 
ideals. Therefore men are not so likely to 
fall in love with us and we with them, and 
marriage is not so likely to come to pass as 
in those youthful circles surcharged with 
sentiment. Or perhaps I should say that the 
marriage of mere propinquity, mere chance, 
is not so likely to come to pass; that when 
love and marriage do happen they happen 
more as the result of the fitness of individuals 
to each other, of the attraction of individuals, 
than of the sex attraction which is the in- 
substantial basis of domestic happiness in 
the case of many non-professional women. 

I have said that whatever my youthful 
expectation of marriage was, it has not been 
realized. I have tried to find a philosophic 
connection between my work and my failure 
to marry. If I have conveyed the impression 
that I have marched statuesquely through the 
years, unsought, unseeking, feeling and radi- 


ating no strong currents of attraction, I have 
conveyed an impression which any normal, 
experienced woman, professional or lay, may 
be forgiven for reading with her tongue in 
her cheek. But when’ necessity or wisdom 
or duty denied the affections — affections, 
bear in mind, strong enough to flourish in 
a soil already thick-sown with vital interests 
—when something denied these their right 
of way, blessed work with its daily demands 
upon all the faculties wrought its healing. 
From two calamities has my “career” kept 
me: from the unconsidered marriage of early 
youth—the marriage of mere sex attraction 
and from the pitfall of whimpering, senti- 
mental sorrow over the failure of a real 
attraction of two personalities to result in a 
happy marriage. 

“Truly these are negative blessings,” I 
think I hear the voice of the scoffer declare. 
“To have escaped the two pitfalls which a 
little common sense would have equally en- 
abled you to avoid—really you credit your 
work with very little. Did you have to de- 
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A MAN DOESN’T CHANGE HIS METHODS BECAUSE HE IS DEALING WITH A WOMAN. 
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ducer, artist or artisan as 


tb the case may be, I am 
p liable to a charge of fa- 
naticism, so much more 


magnificent appears to me 
the humblest doer of the 
word than the most fluent 
speaker of it. But it is a 
fanaticism rare in my sex, 
which is prone to follow 
after the utterers of the 
brightest - colored bubbles; 
1 it is a fanaticism less like- 
ly to err on the side of in- 
sincerity; it is a fanat- 
icism born solely of my 
| own experience as a work- 
| er. I have learned how 
much patience, how much 
honesty of intention and 
effort, must go to even the 
simplest products of labor, 
and I have a deep admira- 
tion for every man and 
every woman who day by 
day is doing a day’s work in 
the world. “ To earn a little 
and to spend a little less” 
—JI have come to know 











KNOWN TO EVADE 


vote nearly fifteen of the best years of your 
life to labor to keep you from making a 
silly marriage, or to keep you from bellowing 
the fact that the 


over moon and the stars 
were not given to you upon demand?” 

[ still maintain that these are the two 
chief blessings which my work has bestowed 
upon me. But it has done other things as 
well. It has—and I glory in the gift—given 


me a respect for accomplishment and a dis- 
trust of mere words unaccompanied by re- 
sults which I firmly declare to be almost 
unknown among non-professional women. 
I have arrived at the intellectual state where 
the cobbler across the street, emerging from 
hie cellar on a sunny day and pounding away 
at his soles, seems to me a worthier human 
being than the renowned Doctor Professor 
Blank proclaiming the beauties of the Ve- 
dantic philosophy to a club of women who 
will never take the trouble to study the 
Vedantie philosophy for themselves. I real- 
ize sometimes that in my zeal for accom- 
plishment, my respect for the actual pro- 


A MEETING WITH HER WASHERWOMAN. 


what sustained courage and 
honor may be comprised in 
that phrase of Stevenson’s. 

If my profession has indirectly kept me 
from marriage, it has given me the next 
best thing in the world—it has given me 
friendship in abundant measufe. My job— 
I like the homely term—has brought me into 
business relations with men even more than 
with women; for, after all, in epite of our 
multiplication upon the face of the earth, 
professional women are still fewer than pro- 
fessional men. I have learned what no do- 
mestically placed woman, unless she has an un- 
commonly large and congenial social circle, ever 
knows—the keen pleasure to be derived from 
unsentimental intercourse with the mascu- 
line mind. Of course the legend of mascu- 
line chivalry as it had been handed down to 
me by believing foremothers did not survive 
actual contact with the business world. I 
have seen men—excellent citizens in their 
way, too—who recognized no necessity for the 
adjustment of their feet, the replacing of 
their coats, or the removal of their hats 
upon my appearance. I have discovered 
that if a man is given to sharp practices in 
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his business, he does not change his methods, 
except to accentuate them, because he is 
dealing with a woman. I have learned that 
the gentleman who goes about like a lion 
seeking whom he may devour does not con- 
fine his predatory saunters to unguarded 
drawing-rooms and to stage entrances. (And 
I have also come to the conclusion, it may 


be said in passing, that it requires only a 


slight expenditure of determination to make 
short shrift of him.) But all these facts 
only emphasize the thoroughgoing, compan- 
ionable, kind, comradely attitude of the ma- 
jority of the men with whom one’s profession 
throws one in contact. 

Being a working-woman also has taught 
me what the majority of women who do not 
work would give their eye-teeth to know— 
how to enjoy my pleasures. There is abso- 
lutely no sauce for entertainment like the 
knowledge of a good day’s work behind one. 
There is no such preventive of ennui, no 
such cure for boredom, as vitally interesting 
work. It is not merely that the mind re- 
joices in the work itself; it acquires the 
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quality to rejoice in all sorts of things; it 
has the trick of a constant and a controlled 
eagerness—for pleasure as well as for toil. 
There are all sorts of minor rewards as 
well. One does not need to be a great per- 
sonage in one’s professional world to be the 
recipient of much flattery and good-natured 
attention, if one happens to be a woman. 
Have I not said how a college wished to 
hear my golden words of wisdom and expe- 
rience? Is this not a pleasing form of com- 
pliment? Am I not now and then teaed 
and lunched by women’s clubs or by girls’ 
schools, and shall I pretend to a stoicism I 
am very far from possessing and say that 
these things do not cause my vanity to purr 
constantly like a well-stroked kitten? That 
I am free to earn money and to spend it 
sometimes seems to me, sordidly perhaps, a 
very great blessing indeed. And that I have 
multiplied my income by five since I first set 
out upon my pilgrimage as a worker is a 
secret scurce of boastfulness in my heart. 
Has there, then, been no hardship in these 
years? Yes; but, viewed reasonably, the 
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AN ENGAGEMENT WITH MYSELF TO SIT BY THE FIRE AND READ. 
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hardship seems trivial compared with the 
great rewards. It was hard work—drudgery 
if you will—to gain my foothold. But youth 
and ambition glorify drudgery and trans- 
form it, and when I look back upon the 
girl who lived in a hall bedroom and worked 
early and late, who walked often to save car 
fares, and who has been known to evade a 
meeting with her washerwoman—when I look 
back upon her I know that she was a happy 
girl, with her radiant ambitions, her vigor, 
her power of anticipation. I have been very 
lucky, but I cannot believe my experience of 
moderate success, won without too great sacri- 
fice, is unique or even rare. A woman well 
equipped for work and willing to do it finds 
the working world very hospitable to her. 

That it looks with scant patience upon her 
little affectations, that it denies her head- 
aches a right of way, that it ignores her 
moods and snubs her caprices, are manifesta- 
tions of its temper which are hard to bear 
in the beginning. But one does not come 
to maturity in that world without a devout 
appreciation of the hard discipline of self- 
control, which is her early portion in the 
task of “ making a career.” 
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The confessions of a professional woman! 
And yet, behold, there is no story of strug- 
gle, there are no tears over an unfortunate 
choice, there are no lachrymose pauses be- 
side alien nursery fires, no melancholy watch- 
ing of the gate where two lovers bid each 
other good night. Alas! I have no leisure 
for these sentimental spinster rites! I must 
hurry to keep my dinner engagements, my 
theatre engagements, my own cherished en- 
gagement with myself to sit by the fire and 
read. And, besides, as I said in the begin- 
uing, the subtle change is wrought. I am I— 
a working-woman, not the creature of vague, 
pretty hopes and possibilities I once was. 
I, grown mature, can no more mourn that 
I am not another kind of a woman than I 
can bewail my parentage, my ancestry—all 
of that inheritance and training and of that 
mastery of being which makes me myself 
and not another. I may regret it that 
I am not better of my sort, a finer, fuller 
development of my own possibilities; but to 
change personalities, conditions even, with 
another—who is so bold as to dare think of 
such a change even in the remotest depths 
of her heart? 
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BY FLORENCE 


EARLE COATES 


Ir love were but a little thing,— 


Strange love, which, more than all, is 


great,— 


One might not such devotion bring, 


Early to serve and late. 


If love were but a passing breath,— 





Wild love, 


which, 


as God knows, is sweet,— 


One might not make of life and death 


A pillow for love’s feet. 
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Reapers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 
which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical 
suggestions received. All contributions should be very short—none exceed- 
ing 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem 
which has confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 

Contributions aecepted will be paid for at regular rates. Articles should 
be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and 
signed in full, with the writer’s address. The signature will not be used in 
printing the article. Contributions should be addressed to the Editor of 
Harper’s Bazar, Housemother’s Department, care of Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 

Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. 
Authors of manuscripts which are available will be promptly notified of the 
accentance of their contributions—if possible, within a month of the date of 
their receipt. After six weeks any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 











Quick ana Easy Laundry Work 


but use plenty of milk, eggs, fruit, and 





You can do a morning’s work in one hour 
and a half by following these directions: 

Put eight cents’ worth of borax, five cents’ 
worth of salts tartar, five cents’ worth of pow- 
dered ammonia, and one package of potash 
into five quarts of boiling water. Turn one 
quart of water onto the potash first and let it 
stand until cool, then add the rest. Let the 
mixture stand twenty-four hours, and it is 
ready to use. This makes enough for twenty 
washes. 

When ready to use, take one coffee-cupful 
of the “ Quick and Easy,” shave half a cake 
of soap, and add them to your boilerful of 
clothes. Boil half an hour. A good rinsing 
in your bluing-water is all that is necessary, 
unless some collar or wristband is very much 
soiled. 

An old _ laundress 
Just trv it once. 

WINcHester, Mass. 


gave me this recipe. 


M. H. 


Cutting Down Expenses 

Our experience in cutting down expenses 
may be helpful. We pay fifty-five dollars 
a month rent, but rent the second floor for 
forty dollars. We have a slot-machine for 
the gas, so that we never have a gas biil. 

We make our own clothes, and are given 
fifty dollars a year for dress. While meats 
are so high we have meat but once a day, 


vegetables. 

Each member of the household has his or 
her special work. The father supplies the 
money and tends the heaters. 

My brother brings up coal, puts out the 
ashes, and cuts the grass. 

The housework is divided into three parts, 
and my mother, sister, and I take turns, a 
week at a time, doing this. 

The “cook” has charge of the pocket- 
book, does the marketing, and cleans the 
kitchen and laundry. 

The “waitress” answers the door-bell, 
cleans the porch, halls, parlor, dining-room, 
and pantry, washes the dishes, and serves 
the meals. 

The “lady” of the house makes the beds, 
cleans the bedrooms and bath. 

We have a woman come in two days a 
week to wash and iron, and never hire any 
one to do any work that any of us can do. 

The difference in expense is in the rent, 
doing our own work, and having an allowance 
for dress. J. P. E. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Concerning Innocence 
T am in sympathy with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by A. M. in the June number of 
your deservedly popular Bazar, entitled “A 
Plea for Innocence,” and I wish to make a 
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similar plea for chivalry towards 
maidens. 

It is growing so much the custom to dis- 
course upon certain problems that one won- 
ders at times how much farther this will be 
carried in a land of extremists. 

What right have men and women to of- 
fend the modesty and innocence of girlhood? 


Articles on such subjects seem to me only 


more 


+,? 
caleulated to work harm upon sensitive 
minds, by rudely brushing aside all the 
bloom, the sentiment, the romance, which 


alone makes life worth while. 

In a standard magazine, dear to many for 
half a century, have appeared one or more 
short stories which I venture to say would 
have been condemned by it a few years back 
as an offence against delicacy. 

Again I say what will be the end? 
will they stop? 

There is nothing finer in man than chiv- 
alry, in woman than refinement, in maidens 
than innocence. Yet the writers of the day 
are doing much to coarsen life. 

Hence my plea for more chivalry towards 
girlhood, and more old-time delicacy in 
women. S. S. 

Cumiuanua, Mex. 


Where 


How to Keep Buttermilk Fresh 

WuHite visiting at a farmhouse not long 
ago I observed that my friend always had 
nice fresh buttermilk to use, and I was con- 
sumed with curiosity until I found out how 
she did it. 

Having but little milk at this time, the 
churnings came several days apart, therefore 
every drop of the buttermilk was conscien- 
tiously poured into a large earthen pitcher and 
to it was added a pint or more of cold water. 

Whenever she wanted any of the milk she 
simply poured off the water (which always 
remains at the top), and afterwards she 
again covered the remainder with cold water. 


And the biseuits that she made! And the 
shorteakes! They were delicious, even 
without the honey which made them still 
more delectable. Cc. L. 


Torrineton, Conn. 


The Simple Breakfast 
One of the problems before me when I 
began to do my own housework was how to 
avoid the hurry, confusion, and general dis- 
comfort of the early morning. I could not 
comfortably do hard work before breakfast, 
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and the flurry and fatigue of the early morn- 
ing was a great trial. The simple breakfast 
solved the problem for me, and incidentally 
it has contributed in other ways to the gen- 
eral well-being of the family. 

At present I am able to rise at a comfort- 
able hour, not long before the rest of the 
family, take my cold bath, and dress without 
sense of undue haste. Nobody is kept wait- 
ing for breakfast, and yet I am able to put 
up a school luncheon and take my place with 
the rest of the family to enjoy the morning 
meal and morning paper. 

Our menu is this: coffee, hot toast or muf- 
fins, hot baked apples with cream, and milk 
for the children to drink. In summer fresh 
berries take the place of baked apples. The 
apples are cored, sprinkled with sugar and 
cinnamon, and put into the baking-dish over- 
night. In the morning they will cook in 
half an hour, and during that time the cof- 
fee and toast are made. If any one wishes, 
boiled eggs are added to this menu; some- 
times breakfast bacon, while for variety hot 
cakes or waffles are substituted for toast, es- 
pecially on Sunday mornings; but fruit with 
cream, toast, and coffee is the usual simple 
menu. 

We are all perfectly satisfied with this 
regimen, and it seems to do as well for the 
man of business and the student as for the 
housekeeper; indeed, the family health has 
never been better. It has lightened the cares 
of the housekeeper in many ways; the order- 
ing for the day is simpler, and there has 
been a reduction in expenses since the item 
of meat for breakfast has been omitted—this 
in spite of the fact that extra cream has be- 
come a conspicuous item; there are no greasy 
dishes after breakfast, and not a great num- 
ber to be washed. Thus the day’s work be- 
gins pleasantly, without haste and the fatigue 
incident upon preparing and cleaning away 
after a hearty meal. H. C. 

Los ANceves, CAL. 


Help for Some One 

Tue second time I wore a silver-gray bril- 
liantine gown a cup of coffee was accidental- 
ly spilled the entire length of my skirt. 
When dry it was brown. How to remove 
the stain was a problem. Having new pieces 
left over from making, I decided to experi- 
ment on those. I turned coffee on in dif- 
ferent places, and on one spot I tried naph- 
tha soap and water, but it had no effect. On 
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cess. 


used gasoline, without any suc- 
Almost discouraged, I thought of am- 
monia. I took one teaspoonful to a cup of 
hot water and rubbed the spot with a soft 
white cloth dipped in that. The stain dis- 
appeared as if by magic. Then 1 put my 
skirt on an ironing-board, fastening it firm- 
ly, and removed every stain, pressing dry 
while moist in that position. My skirt look- 
ed as well as ever. E. B. 
SCHENEVUS. 


Laundering Collars 

A worp about collars and cuffs may not 
come amiss in this most useful part of the 
3azan. The laundry I have found to have 
most disastrous results upon my neckwear, 
and yet an ordinary laundress was far from 
satisfactory. A busy woman, I still have 
made time to launder them myself, and find 
I can have many more, and as plain or elab- 
orate as I like. A quarter of a yard of linen, 
which rarely amounts to more than twenty- 
five cents and often less, makes a number of 
collars. French mercerized cotton No. 20 
comes in all colors and in white; blue, lav- 
ender, brown, and green being among the 
most effective. Any number of pretty de- 
signs can be marked out with a sharp pencil, 
as a seallop and dots or a little flower in 
each corner. I have found I can have many 
collars and at very little cost. 

The washing I do in hot water, using white 
soap. Then I rinse thoroughly in three or four 
waters. One square of blue is tied in a piece 
of white flannel and put in and out of a 
basin of cold water until it is hard to see 
your hand when held under the water. Run 
the collars through this and into the starch, 
which has been previously mixed. If the col- 
lars must be stiff, use a tablespoonful and a 
half of good starch to one pint of luke- 
warm water, and thin with water for the less 
stiff ones. Roll tight in a dry, clean cloth 
and let stand for ten or fifteen minutes, then 
press on the wrong side with a hot, clean 
iron. J. W. i. 

New York Crry. 


Teaching the Child to Count 
Wuewn learning to count, my little five-year- 
old found it rather difficult to go from the 
“teens” to the “tys.” I explained to him 
that after nineteen came twenty, or “ twoty,” 
and after twenty-nine came thirty, or “ three- 
ty,” which gave him the sounds of the num- 
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bers he knew followed each other. Of course 
forty gave him the cue for fifty, or “ fivety,” 
and he was able to get the rest with little 


trouble. E. K. B. 
GERMANTOWN, Pa. 


Easy House-cleaning 

Tue bane of a woman’s life is house- 
cleaning. Then why not break away from 
traditional custom and clean quietly, sys- 
tematically, and easily all the year round? 

I have found that the upheaval which oc- 
eurs in the spring and fall house-cleaning 
can be entirely done away with and infinitely 
better results obtained. My plan is to take a 
room at a time whenever it seems very dusty, 
and clean its walls and woodwork, as well as 
carpet or hardwood floor and rugs. The day 
this is done the other cleaning need not be 
so thorough. A room at a time in this way 
does not inconvenience the entire household, 
and, too, prevents the great accumulation of 
dust- which comes with waiting for spring 
and fall cleaning. Closets I clean once a 
month, thus leaving no chance for disorder, 
and promoting cleanliness as a steady, not an 
occasional, feature of home life. 

Mattresses are treated to a sun bath once 


_a month in summer, and pillows are aired. 


My friends say I never seem to work at all, 
yet my home is clean all the time. This is 
due to my method of cleaning by easy stages. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. B. L. R. 


Economy of Time 

FRIENDS assume that because I am a partial 
invalid I must have more time than_ they. 
But hours of enforced rest are so much sub- 
tracted from possible achievement, and I have 
no evenings. I’m thankful that in this coun- 
try place it is not customary to make morning 
calls. Formerly I was often interrupted by 
those who refused to believe that an invalid 
might have a regular pursuit and be anxious 
to pursue it. 

It has been a serious problem how to get 
time to write three books and many articles. 
One secret is to plan ahead. At odd times I 
verify a quotation, look up an unfamiliar 
word, sharpen pencils, oil my typewriter. 
Then when the precious morning hour comes, 
the actual composing or copying may be done 
without swerving aside for trifles. It is 
amazing to see some well persons fritter away 
their mornings instead of making sure of 
some one important deed. 
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Certain oceupations go well together. The 
plot for a story may be thought out when 
one is paring apples. I can mend and attend 
to the wants of my nephew of ten months. I 
cannot write and take care of him, for then 
the baby or the article goes to the wall. 

A friend astonished me by exclaiming, 
after telling me of one I had never seen: 
“She is another of you wonderful invalids. 
I don’t see how you accomplish so much.” 
That was kind, but my feeling is expressed 
by Cecil Rhodes’s last words, “ So little done: 
so much to do.” A. S. R. 

Hiauianp, N. Y. 


A New Preventive of Sunburn 

MANY persons cannot enjoy seaside pleas- 
ures because of the painful burning of their 
delicate skin. This is particularly true if 
the person is red-haired, fair, and _ thin- 
skinned. 

For years I suffered from this sensitive- 
ness, and was unable to enjoy even a couple 
of hours at the beach without paying for it 
painfully and long. 

A life-saver told me at the beginning of 
last season that there was no reason for all 
this if I would but adopt the precautions 
taken by him and his friends. He informed 
me that during the first week of duty they 
were accustomed to bathe all exposed parts 
of the skin with cider vinegar several times 
a day.. With this course of treatment they 
find that although the skin becomes red and 
slightly sore, all swelling, violent inflamma- 
tion, and blistering is entirely obviated. I, 
who for years have’ taken many remedies both 
before and after, laughed the laugh of scorn. 
But for my children, who were afflicted as I 
was, I tried the scheme at once. I find that 
they, and even I, are thus rendered immune, 
and can think of no better way of expressing 
my thanks than by passing the good thing on. 


New York. H. C. 


The Boy’s Temptations 

For the benefit of other mothers who must 
face the “boy problem” for the first time 
when sending their small sons out into new 
influences, here is a suggestion I found help- 
ful at a time when I was much perplexed. 

I happened to read a quotation to the ef- 
fect that it is not by our temptations we are 
judged, but by our resistance to them. The 
thought seemed to bridge my difficulty at 
once, and the boy and his companions took 
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on a new aspect in my mind. To send my boy, 
fresh from his home influences and the pri- 
vate kindergarten, into the complex life of 
public - school companionship was a trial. 
How I longed to shield him from every word 
of evil that would dim the purity of his open, 
honest eyes that looked into mine with such 
trustfulness! 

1 wanted him to be honorable, truthful, 
manly; alive to all the joys and activities of 
boyhood. I had to teach him to be one among 
his companions without being pne of them. 
Therein lies much of the secret of boy dif- 
ficulty. In the nature of things a boy cannot 
escape contact with many sides of life and all 
sorts of people. He will then meet tempta- 
tions pretty much according to the strength 
of character his mother laid the foundation 
of. We cannot escape the burden of re- 
sponsibility by claiming ignorance of existing 
conditions. It is not sufficient to say boys 
must be boys, or that the sooner their wild- 
oat crop is sown the better. E. M. 

Crerokee, lowa. 


Strengthening a Nervous Baby 

We had a nervous baby whom our friends 
were kind enough to say we could never 
raise, so we decided to try some of nature’s 
ways with him. He was born in the spring, 
and all summer long he took his naps in the 
open air on the cool side of the house; but 
when the cold days of winter came we sup- 
posed we must abandon the outdoor sleeping. 

A few days indoors told so hard on him, 
for he would take no naps at all in the house, 
that we soon decided, even at the risk of the 
neighbors’ protests, to have him sleep out- 
doors in the daytime in all but the most 
inclement weather. The baby did not have a 
cold all winter long. 

We had piazzas on three sides of the house, 
and I always put him on the sunny one away 
from the wind, put a stocking-cap on his 
head, and a Klondike sleeping-bag around 
him so that he could not get his hands out, 
covering him, in addition, according to tem- 
perature, put down the parasol of his car- 
riage, hung a steamer blanket over any 
exposed sides, and placed him where I could 
watch him. The boy waxed strong and well. 

But I warn any other mother against try- 
ing this unless she is sure to wrap her baby 
warmly enough in such a way that he cah 
breathe and yet not get uncovered. S. T. 

Mu.wavuKker, Wis. , 














THE HOUSEMOTHER’S 


How I Keep My Servants 

I nave kept house for nearly forty years 
in four Southern States, principally in South 
Carolina, always with colored servants, and 
am, generally, well served. 

In the beginning I state plainly my require- 
ments, and the wages I can give, their priv- 
ileges, hours, ete., and keep to them. I pay 
promptly, give them as nearly what we have 
on our table as possible, and trust them, as 
a matter of course. 

My cook is a steward; I never could “ lock 
up ” suecessfully, so I state, “ Such and such 
things last us a week or month,” unless guests 
should come; in that ease I make allowance. 
My husband is a salaried man, and we are 
in very moderate circumstances, but I have 
always kept a good cook, put the responsi- 
bility of the meals upon her (or him), and 
helped in some other way. 

I am not a model housekeeper, but my 
home and table are always comfortable, and 
we have good breads and clean dishes. Our 
servants do not live upon the premises, pre- 
ferring their own little homes or rented rooms 
in a loeality where their race congregate, and 
the inevitable “tin bucket and basket ” come 
in. We have to wink at it, that is the whole 
truth; life is made for other things than 
watching my back gate; and as I cannot do 
my own work, it is best to make up my mind 
what it should cost me to live, and shut my 
eyes. 

Deal justly, speak your mind to your serv- 
ants, not of them, and remember they have 
the passions, temptations, and weaknesses we 
ourselves have. 

In the matter of tips, I have found that 
a moderate tip, with a word of appreciation, 
oiled the wheels of domestic machinery, and 
in case of sickness or guests making the work 
heavier I add a little to the wages. 

Of course I am not perfectly served, but 
it has sometimes occurred to me that J am 
not perfect. S. H. A. 

SumMEkvILLE, S. C. 


For Women Without Servants 

Wirn a large number of women the ques- 
tion is not, “How can I keep my maid?” 
but, “ How ean I get along without one?” 

Housekeeping is a business, and not play. 
You are a partner in the firm. You are a 
suecess when you provide a sanitary, restful 
home, nourishing, palatable meals, and a 
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cheerful, well-groomed, well-read wife on a 
reasonable proportion of the family income. 

The course in domestic science and house- 
hold arts which should precede marriage 
is nowadays not impossible to procure aft- 
erwards. Some valuable work is given in 
correspondence courses. But the first and 
most valuable help is self-help. 

The experience of one woman is typical. A 
friendly business talk with her husband, as 
strict and impartial investigation as possible 
into her own methods, brought results that 
would put to shame many a patent-medicine 
advertisement. Health, strength, poise, re- 
turned slowly but surely. And the means? 
To begin with, the money laid aside fer a 
Wilton velvet rug was divided, part of it 
spent for a durable, artistic rag rug—which 
proved companionable to the rest of the fur- 
nishings—a good bread-mixer, a kitchen cab- 
inet, and a revolving high stool for the 
kitchen. Ironing was simplified by folding 
and putting away many things fresh and 
sweet from the line and slowly substituting 
plain and where possible knitted underwear for 
highly trimmed garments which must be care- 
fully starched and ironed. As the husband 
remarked, “ There’s no use in taking beauty 
out of your face to put it upon your back.” 
Fresh fruits, plain nourishing soups, well- 
cooked meats, and vegetables simply dressed 
satisfactorily covered the absence of con- 
glomerated entrées, salads, and desserts. 

To women trained to admire delicate em- 
broideries, beautiful textures, and fragile 
china it is a distinct effort to say, “I will 
prefer a vigorous body in plain clothing 
rather than an aching back adorned, a healthy 
appetite abundantly satisfied with simple 
food rather than indigestion daily augmented 
by laboriously prepared dinners, and a walk 
in the open air shall contribute more to my 
esthetic nature than the growth of a pink 
carnation on a field of linen.” It is natural 
to have a pride in one’s profession, especially 
in a profession that is as closely knit with 
the family welfare and happiness as is house- 
keeping; but the woman who, bravely accept- 
ing her conditions, “keeps” her home with 
her own hands is in danger of losing herself 
in her work. 

Have a hobby, preferably a study; plan 
an hour a day for exercise in the fresh air, 
and do a little good reading. D. W. 
Vauuey Crry, Norra Dakota. 
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times flags, Fashion herself is never 
idle, even in the hot days of August 
and of early September. She goes on 
industriously, fastidiously discarding 
this and adopting that little item in 
collar or tie or glove or belt or shoe, 
until, were a comparison to be made 
between the fashionable woman of 
late May and her of late August, it 
would soon be apparent that the for- 
mer was, if not exactly out of date, 


at least a little behind the times. e 
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“‘ Liseuse,” the jacket of white batiste with tucks; 
the fichu part of écru batiste with satin ribbons 


HE pretty “ liseuse ” which is pic- 
ey tured here (a charming com- 

bination, by the way, of a tuck- 
ed white body with fichu drapery of 
éeru batiste caught with satin ribbon) 
causes visions to rise before me of the 
numerous Bazar readers who at this 
moment are luxuriating in thin neg- 
ligées at seashore, distant farm or 
mountain house, or in suburban cot- 
tages shaded by trees and hedged 
about with odorous blooms that make 
them oblivious and even indifferent to 
the changing whims that* stir the 
minds of the other half of woman- 
kind, who prefer or are obliged to 
mingle in gay throngs in large com- 


munities. But if the interest of SMART SHIRT-warsT made of the big bordered hand- 
women far from the marts some- kerchiefs used in Brittany ; fastens at left side. 
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Ma ea 
‘J ed gloves in Malmaison pink and in Nattier 
fa blue, in red even, and in several shades of 
vivid green. Silk gloves have taken on more 
and more embroidery and lace additions as 
the months have gone on, until they fre- 
quently cost twice as much as the finest of 
kid! 

There has been a departure in shoes and 
in boot forms. 
a Fewer ties have 

been worn than 

re in several  sea- 
A sons; but boots 
with varying 

—~ vamps and uppers 
have been general- 

ly adopted. Some 





have calf vamps 
and glove-kid up- 
pers of a shade 
lighter. While 
dainty, they are 
also very practical 
footwear. The ef- 
fect in the light- 
er-weight shoes is 
that of a buttoned 


I have been 
especially 
¢ struck by this 

38 fact during the 
c late weeks, for all 
sorts of little “in- 
cidentals ” have seem- 
ed to come to light, 
of which the early 
summer fashions gave 
no hint. This may be traced in 
part to the foreign novelties 
which returning travellers so 
proudly appear in. To mention 
some of these novelties, let me 
begin with the hand. Nothing 
novel was shown in the early 
summer gloves. White seemed 
destined to retain its popu- 
larity. There were the practical 
tans, and also the delicate modes 
for calling purposes; but there 
the variety ended. _ Now silver- 
gray mousquetaires decidedly 
lead in favor, while close be- 
hind them are the golden tans; 
next come the really red, the et” 
THREE SMART MopRi. BLOUSES. No 1 is of fine white 
coppery browns, and the leather linen into which are inserted by means of fagotting other 
tones, which are only less red; bands of linen with a hair-line stripe of color; No. 2 
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but after these, the most con- is of white linen with folds of pale blue aroun the 
r 53 edges; pearl buttons of graduated sizes on the tabs; 

servative, come soft glacé-finish- No 3 is of white mull and Cluny lace with bands of color 
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Gown of coarse-meshed white silk net on which are 
bands of embroidery done in fine white silk soutache. 


tie, above which smooth hosiery in 
silk or Lisle thread is seen. No sharp 
contrasts, as of black and white, are 
seen, though occasionally a fawn cloth 
upper is made up with a bright tan 
vamp. 

Then there are what an enthusiastic 
girl declared in my hearing to be 
“dreams of belts,” though, in fact, 
they are substantial matters. They 


are of elastic in black and white, in 
silver gray and in écru, in pale pink 
even, and in blue; but all are heavily 





SMART RACE COAT to be worn over a lingerie gown; 
old-rose broadcloth, the skirt very full at the knees 
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Gown of striped wool trimmed with scalloped bands of cloth 
on edges of which is soutache braiding 


studded with gilt or steel or pearllike beads. 
In the back they are five or more inches 


but in the front they do not ex- 
ceed the usual belt width, say of 
two or three inches. There are 
new lingerie belts as well, made 
of tucked batiste, and fastened 
only with a simple slipper buckle. 
The Windsor tie has come back, 


Desicn By Mt1.« Sée« for an evening gown of 


high, and are stayed by gilt or silver bars, pale blue taffeta with black ribbons and guipure. 
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which suggest a military trimming. x) 
A handsome example of this new coat 
will be found on page 862. It is made 
of pale, old-rose cloth fitted in the 
waist portion, but flaring widely in q 
the skirt at the knees. It is trimmed at 
with silk braid, and a triplefold collar [ 
in three shades of silk. Shaded rib- 
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TAFFPRTA HOUSE Gown to be worn with a lace blouse, 
the feature being the fringe of little tassels 


but in soft plaids and in faille and- 
shot taffeta. 

Apropos of the bead-studded belts 
above described, they are accompani- 
ments, as a rule, to exquisite lingerie 
or batiste “creations” such as are 
worn under the handsome race coats, YounG Grk.’s Gown of light weight wool goods 
which are the novelty of the late sea- with black satin belt, scarf, and band at elbows 
son. These are made in covert, satin- 
faced cloth, and in serge; are often bons and silks, laid on in graded fash- 
lined with most delicate-toned silk, ion, are among the items announced 
and are richly trimmed with braids for the early autumn. 
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ARLY autumn hats? What, I 
E wonder, in a few pages may be 

said which will convey an idea 
of the variety, the bigness and strange- 
ness, the familiar and yet the decided- 
ly strange and novel features of them? 
For never, not even in the 
season now closing, which 
has been nothing if not 
queer in its millinery as 
well as its weath- 
er, has there been 
such an absolute 
go - as-you- please 
(so long as you go 
pleasingly) in the 
hat shapes and 
trimmings! I was 
brought face to 
face with the im- 
possibility of de- 
fining the reign- 
ing forms while 
examining a 
trunkful of “the 
latest ” models, 
destined for the 
early autumn in 
the Berkshires, 
where for drives 
fétes they 
adorn the 
of fashion- 


and 

will 

heads 
able beauties. 
While all had cer- 
tain resembling 
characteristics, no 
one among them could at all be said 
to be like any other. Only 
of hat was not included—that is, the 
small hat. This was omitted because, 
as a matter of fact, the small hat does 
not exist in to-day’s fashions. There 
are large hats, and enormously large 


one sort 












SMART HAT of shot mauve and gold trimmed with a 
band of tinsel and embroidered galloon ; 
shallow from front to back as compared to the width. 


hats, and some of medium size, but of 
the really small hat, the close, snug 
shape, not a vestige will be seen un- 
til the theatres open again and the 
pretty little theatre hats reappear 
which were occasionally seen toward 
the end of the spring season. 
Every imaginable material 
and ornament seems to be 
employed for them, the only 
stipulation being that the 
hat when finished shall be 
picturesque and a 
bit unusual. 
When it comes 
to an enumera- 
tion of the trim- 
mings upon them, 
many of thé new 
hats are really 
extremely plain. 
Take, for exam- 
ple, a_ beautiful 
medium - size bell 
hat in golden- 
brown beaver 
which I saw the 
other day. It had 
not a particle of 
trimming other 
than the big bird- 
of-paradise, whose 
beak lay over the 
brim in the front 
at the left, its 
plumage, beauti- 
fully full, spread 
over the crown, and its airy plumes 
trailed over the hair in the back. 
There are numbers of big-brimmed 
hats that measure twenty-two inches 
from side to side, and which are 
trimmed solely with cock’s plumes or 
with huge bows of taffetas, plain or 


the hat is quite 
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Paxis nat of black net with black satin band on brim and two round the crown, with the net pulled way out 
between them; the crown is draped toward the back, where it is much higher; roses of shaded blue. 


These are made of full-width 
silk tied in a loosely knotted bow, hav- 
ing two loops and two hem-stitched 
ends. The latter point toward the 
back, while the loops stretch out in 
winglike stiffness quite to the edge of 
the wide brim. These bows are placed 
directly in front of the crown and 
require two full yards of taffeta for 
the making. Such wide-brimmed hats 
are either in finely and solidly braided 


shot. 
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straw or in chip; but to give them a 
touch that shall give a basis for their 
always high price the brims are varied 
by the introduction of four-inch bands 
of cloth, of taffetas, of stitched silk 
gauze, or of shirred net. These bands 
are set in the brim, from which the 
straw has been cut out, between the 
edge and the crown. These are prac- 
tically the only hats that show a de- 
parture from the bell forms. There 
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BARLY AUTUMN HATS 





Hat for garden-parties or carriage wear, weddings, etc.; the crown is of crin, yellow, and very high and 
stiff, the sides almost perpendicular; the scarf is of cream mousseline, the roses are yellow 


are varied ways of trimming these 
wide-sided hats; for example, big bows 
of full-width taffetas, of faille ribbon 
from ten to twenty inches wide, or of 
velvet ribbon from five to nine inches 
wide, are raised at the back of the 
hat to the height of seven or nine 
inches and even more! Conserva- 
tive women, however, who, fortunate- 
ly, we always have with us to keep our 
fancies balanced, counteract this ec- 


centric tendency, even though they 
adopt the great back bow, by arranging 
a knot of ribbon or a cluster of flow- 
ers at the front, or a stiff shirred and 
full trimming all around the crown. 
An example of this sort will be found 
on page 866. The hat is of black net 
over a silk-eovered wire frame. The 
net is shirred to the brim both under 
and over it, and the edge bound with 
black satin. 
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the winter is over the day of the 
slender woman, whom fashion for 
several seasons has particularly fa- 
vored, will have passed.. She never 
has been more graceful than in the 





EVENING Gown for a thin woman ; transparent lace 
tucked and triple sleeves over wrinkled undersleeves. 
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wide-sleeved garment and the unde- 
fined body-lines of the past six 
months; never, therefore, is she like- 
ly to experience more difficulty than 
with fashion modifications in the in- 
coming forms of dress. Pronounced 
modifications have set in, and there 
is no denying it; and while the wide, 
loose drapery we call the mandarin 
or ecclesiastical sleeve will still be 
represented in diminished form in the 
winter’s models, they are doomed 
eventually entirely to disappear! 
This is inevitable, and there’s the 
rub! To provide against the needs 
which will arise with the new dress 
lines, here are a few suggestions for 
the thin on the art of dressing their 
figures to the best advantage, and of 
guarding against some of the pit- 
falls that lie before them. The season, 
like all others, will, of course, provide 
for all figures; but in order to make 
it effective for her needs the thin 
woman must change places with her 
sister of the fuller form, who for a 
season or two has had all the think- 
ing to do. She must put on her 
thinking-cap with a view to discover- 
ing how to snatch a victory from de- 
feat when fashion’s decrees seem 
about to turn against her! All gar- 


ment forms are simplifying. They 
are becoming closer fitting. Sleeve 
and bodice lines are narrowing. Long 


pointed effects are coming in. To 
adapt them to her use the slender 
woman must study how to apply them 
to her special requirements, else, hav- 
ing adopted one of the prevailing 
styles, as adopt them she must, she 
may fail to be stylish, or even fash- 
ionably dressed! 

Practically everything in waist 
forms in incoming models runs to 
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FASHIONS FOR THIN WOMEN 


V’s! Is it a question of bretelles? 
They are brought from the shoulder 
to the waist-line in sharp, narrow V’s, 
either at back or in front, or both. 
Or the surplice? This, too, forms a 
sharp V. Both styles are what tailors 
this season call “leaders,” and each 
is fatal to the style of the thin woman 
who adopts it without having first 
made a study of how to adapt it to her 
personal needs. 

V trimmings or openings thin out 
the curved lines of the bust and flat- 
ten the hips. They are therefore 
quite as much of a boon to the plump 
as they are a bane to the thin. With 
the latter they reduce what might 
with more sympathetic dressing be 
spoken of as a gracefully slender fig- 
ure, to one of lathlike fragility, if 
not to absolute meagreness. The V- 
shaped waist trimming is especially 
bad in its effects when the V is re- 
peated in the back. A thin woman’s 
back is graceful or comical, according 
to the art with which it is dressed. 
A long, accentuated back-line should 
never be worn no matter what exist- 
ing styles seem to call for. Belts that 
point downward add to the lean ap- 
pearance a feeling of disproportion. 
The Empire effect, especially when 
defined by a round folded girdle, is 
by all means the most effective for 
slender women. They should cling to 
it, therefore, and study its possi- 
bilities, reincorporating the idea of 
it in the fashions of even an opposite 
character which have already appear- 
ed on the horizon. 

For general dress shapes I don’t 
know which is the most important 
suggestion to begin with—the neck or 
the shoulder, the waist or the skirt. 
Each has a distinct responsibility in 
the becoming dress of the slender 
woman. Resolved into rules that 
should be borne in mind, the secret 
of dressing for slender girls and wom- 
en is as follows: 
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DesiGn sy Matuitpe S#e. Coat for a very slender 
person; the sleeves are cut in one with the coat. 


Thin necks demand trimmed collars. 
Ruchings or appliqué or tiny frills 
are all desirable in the day or dinner 
dress. Thin necks should never be left 
uncovered. Beauty is the only excuse 
for the décolleté bodice. A _ really 
scrawny neck is seldom pleasing, but 
rather pathetic than otherwise. At 
the same time the thin neck is not 
necessarily unbeautiful. Especially is 
it not in débutantes. It may be really 
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beautiful in contour, and in this 
case’ its very thinness may be utilized 
to add to the charms of its owner if 
transparently veiled and _ properly 
dressed. Mull, Alencon, lace, tulle, 
chiffon, net—any transparent material 
may be used having no design or some 
tiny round forms on it, which, while 
veiling a really bony neck, will at the 
same time soften it and allow the 
delicacy of contour to be perceived. 
Chemisettes, however, have another 
and even more important function in 
the new season. They are necessary 
as counteracting features to the sharp 
V fronts. Round and gathered, they 
diminish the sharpness because op- 
posing it. This is clearly shown in 
the first two models accompanying 
this article. 

The shoulder-line is an especially 
important one for the thin. A full 
or trimmed shoulder seam is always 
preferable to a plain one, and either 
flat stitched pleats or tucks carried 
down from one to four inches over 
the front and back disguise the meagre 
figure as nothing else will. Any of 
these may be employed at present in 
dress waists and in Eton or long 
coats. That idea should guide the 
slender woman in her selection of the 
shirt-waists in wool that are coming 
in, the majority of which are tailored 
affairs. Ruffled sleeves, airy and gos- 
samer in texture, conceal, because 
they harmonize with, the thin arm; 
whereas thick ruffles cause such a 
member to appear pipe-stemish as it 
emerges from them. 

The thin woman should never make 
the mistake of drawing in or down 
her waist. Either step is fatal to her 
gracefulness. Soft crush belts, folded 
or shirred, are good. They conceal 
scrawniness, and when lifted into the 
modified Empire length give to the 
thin figure an appearance of substan- 
tiality and health. Skirts having 
large flat side pleats are not good for 
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the thin,’ though skirts having many 
fine pleats 
cellent. Small box pleats, stitched 
down to a depth of ten or more inches, 
accentuate thinness; but if stitched 
not more than two to four inches and 
then allowed to fall free, they give an 
appearance of fulness. 

Long sharp panels in front or back 
of skirt, which nevertheless are among 
the incoming novelties, are only a less 
disastrous choice for the thin than 
are the sharp V waists. Nevertheless, 
they may be worn, if alternating with 
the new fan pleat, or if the panel be 
treated with trimming arranged as in 
the second illustration among these 
pages. There are valuable sugges- 
tions in the costume therein shown. 
Its lines are long, and there is a 
sympathetic handling of the V effect 
in the hodice part of the coat. Ob- 
serve the curving of the lines of the 
waist, and how this lends a roundness 
to the figure. Then note, too, how, 
to counteract the effe¢t of the long 
trimming which otherwise would only 
accentuate the thin woman’s thin- 
ness, the trimming introduced is put 
on horizontally. It diverts the eye 
and misleads it. There are little 
groups of pin tucks toward the centre, 
and beyond the seam will be seen a 
horizontal treatment of edgewise 
soutache. The same scheme of trim- 
ming on the skirt portions gives 
breadth to the hips and modifies the 
height of the figure. Nothing is so 
easily deceived as the eye. Trace the 
printed figure, omitting the horizontal 
trimming, or include only its long out- 
line and place the tracing next to the 
figure in the illustration. But for the 
fact that you know you traced it you 
could searcely be persuaded that the 
plain figure was not the taller and 
thinner of the two. Reverse the di- 
rection of the trimming, and this, too, 
will sharpen the thinness of the fig- 
ure. From a garment made as this 
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is, but without the horizontal trim- 
ming, similar effects would result to 
the wearer. 

Analysis of the first and third fig- 
ures accompanying this article will 
show the method of adapting the V 
shape becomingly to thin necks. In the 
first costume sketched the V is advan- 
tageously wide and shallow, while lines 
of folds more or less curved counter- 
act it still more. Again, there is a 
curve, which it is desirable either to 
preserve or to create. The third fig- 
ure likewise has an inner chemisette 
to counteract the small V. The latter, 
ending at about the bust-line, is the 
least offending for the thin woman 
of any of the various V forms be- 
cause of the height at which it is 
placed. The box-pleated skirt is ideal 
in its way, but requires a use of heavy or 
lined material to effect the same result. 

The thin woman should avoid pad- 
dings and for two reasons. The first 
is that they are unhealthy, increasing 
the natural warmth of the portions of 
the body which are not satisfactorily 
developed; and though they conceal 
for the time being the meagreness of 
the figure, they prevent, by debilita- 
ting the woman who ~wears them, an 
ultimate taking on of a more desirable 
fulness. The second objection is that 
pads are too fixed in their lines to be 
really artistic. What proves far more 
so for thin women is the underwaist, 
boned and fitted carefully to the fig- 
ure, which is provided with a succes- 
sion of ruffles of some soft material, 
extending from one centre under- 
arm seam to the other across the bust. 
These ruffles may be of liberty rib- 
bon, of faille, of lace, or of batiste, 
pinked at the edges so that no visible 
hem ridge shall be possible after the 
donning of the outer waist. Any 
number of beautiful variations of 
this waist may be made according to 
the ingenuity and purse of the wom- 
an using it. The idea is to get soft- 
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Monet Gown in new material, coarse meshed, called 
voile Parisienne; this is embroidered in colors. 


ness and roundness rather than the 
hard outlines which dress forms usual- 
ly produce. All dress waists should 
be fitted over these underwaists. 
Fitted petticoats should likewise be 
worn, for the sense of security which 
a reasonably snug fit produces adds 
much to a woman’s comfort. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


ILEN a festive occasion arrives we 
\W are filled with an ardent desire to 

deck our homes with garments as 
expressive of joy and gayety as those which 
we don ourselves. If we love them and are 
proud of them, we seize the opportunity to 
enhance their beauties and to make them 
appear at their best so that we may exhibit 
them to our friends 
in their gala attire, 
striving nonchalantly 
to create the impres- 
sion that it is always 
thus. 

In the winter our 
enthusiasm is some- 
what dampened by the 
limitations of the flow- 
er-market. We must 
perforce resort to 
growing plants and 
flowers that are both 
fragile and expensive. 
A glorious triumph an 
hour before the guests 
are expected may re- 
sult in a tragedy when 
gas and candles are 
lighted, and the forced 
blossoms, up to this 
time so carefully nur- 
tured and cherished in 
abundant cold air and 
water, suddenly droop 
their heads when ex- 
these new 
conditions and fail us 
at the crucial moment. 
In order to avoid this catastrophe, if it can 
be avoided, it is wise to put the flowers into 
cold water up to their heads when they first 
come from the florist’s, and leave them there 
for an hour or two. The bath-tub is the best 
possible place. When used in the decorations 
they should be as deep in water as can be 
arranged, 


yosed to 
I 





A Flower-box Set on a Radiator. 


and should not be exposed to the’ 


heat of gas or candles after being taken out 
of the tub until the exposed parts are thor- 
oughly dry. An idea that water left upon 
the blossoms will keep them fresh is a mis- 
take. In gardening one never waters flowers 
when the sun is shining upon them, and this 
same principle holds good in artificial heat. 
Salt in the water will sometimes help in keep- 
ing flowers fresh. We 
all know that in keep- 
ing them for a long 
time it is well to clip 
the ends of the stems 
a little each day, and 
if one can also leave 
them during the night 
in water up to their 
heads the results will 
be surprising. Flow- 
ers that droop unex- 
plainably may some- 
times be revived by 
putting a little am- 
monia into the water. 
Some poinsetta blos- 
soms, suddenly becom- 
ing limp the second 
day of their service 
in the Christmas deco- 
rations, were revived 
in this way. The 
stems of these flowers 
are hollow and very 
porous, so that they 
bleed badly. A florist 
recommended singeing 
the end of the stems 
instead of breaking 
or cutting them, to prevent bleeding, and 
that method has proved very satisfactory. 
When it is so difficult to obtain cut flow- 
ers it is possible to rent growing plants and 
to get most beautiful effects at a reasonable 
cost. Boston ferns and palms make a very 
satisfactory background either for cut flowers 
arranged in bowls or jars, or for flowering 
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plants, such as azaleas, spirwza, Easter lilies, 
ete. Masses of ferns, palms, and pink or 
white azaleas make a beautiful background 
for a wedding-party. Easter lilies used in 
the same way are lovely. 

The limitations and possible tragedies 
which beset us on all sides during the win- 
ter season, when we decorate because we 
must, disappear when the frost creeps out 
of the ground and Nature offers the first of 
her ever-increasing store of treasures to help 
us in our festivities. First come the jonquils, 
the narcissus, and the tulips in the gardens, 
and then farther afield the dogwood and the 
azalea. Lilac-time is followed by blossom- 
time, the blossom-time of the whole year 
which surrounds us with apple, peach, and 
pear blossoms, when it seems more fitting to 
hold one’s festivities out under the snow- 
laden, sweet-smelling trees themselves than 
to attempt to transfer a pitiful part of the 
beauty to the inside of the house. For- 
tunately there is usually enough for both 
places. The branches we’ steal are not 
missed from the beautiful “ out-of-doors,” 
and they make “the indoors” part of the 
general harmony. Mountain-laurel, wistaria, 
rhododendron, roses, pe- 
onies, the much - despised 
but beautiful buttercup and 
daisy, all full of richest 
possibilities in the way of 
decoration, follow rapidly on 
one another’s heels, making 
the early summer a time of 
decorating for the pure love 
of it, whether the festive oc- 
casion furnishes us with an 
excuse for it or not. In 
September we have the 
hydrangea, the goldenrod, 
and the purple asters, and 
nature’s pageant ends with 
the glorious colors of the 
autumn foliage, which are a 
constant source of tempta- 
tion to. artistic nature- 
loving fingers. 

The evergreen of laurel 
and ground-pine and the 
graceful beauty of brake 
and fern are always needed 
to help one out in back- 
grounds, and vines of all 
kinds are the greatest pos- 
sible comfort. There are 
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the English ivy, woodbine, clematis, black- 
berry-vines, and the ever-present smilax; and 
during the months of January and February, 
when it is so difficult to get green that will 
be effective in extensive decorations, we can 
buy Southern smilax by the case or half- 
ease. It cannot be compared with the ordi- 
nary hothouse smilax in any way, for the 
growth is very different. It is more like 
bittersweet in its method of branching, but 
the leaves are dark and rich, and the little 
green berries are very decorative during 
the season when they are “in evidence.” It 
is so graceful and easy to handle that, un- 
like the troublesome holly of the Christmas 
season, it almost arranges itself. A toss of 
a branch over the corner of a picture, and 
one side of a room is finished. Pins, tacks, 
and coaxing are not needed. 

In the autumn, when one can afford to 
sacrifice the appearance of the yard and 
garden (one is always ready to do that when 
there is anything so important as a bride 
in the family), vines already grown into a 
beautiful network upon a wire trellis or in a 
flower-box can be transferred bodily, wire or 
box included, into the house, the box to cover 


Apple Blossoms in a Natural Arrangement. 
























Flowering Dogwood jor Mantel and Fireplace. 


a radiator, and the wire screen to make a 
background for an alcove or window. The 
box illustrated was filled with English ivy, 
the result of a summer’s growth. Those filled 
with nasturtiums and even with geraniums 
can be used very effectively. Wire screens 
covered with clematis or any of the annual 
vines of summer make a very simple and 
effective background. If one is looking for- 
ward to a wedding in the fall, it is easy to 
plant vines in the spring with their future 
use in view. 

In arranging the beautiful branching 
things of spring, dogwood, apple blossoms, 
and wistaria, and the glowing foliage of oak 
and maple in the fall, it is necessary only 
to place them, and their ways are better 
than ours. Flowers that must be massed 
require more deft fingers. 

Whether the decorations are to be simple 
or elaborate, the arrangement of all kinds 
of flowers should be as much like the natural 
growth as possible. The full length of stem 
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and a generous portion of 
natural foliage should be 
retained. Nature should, 
in fact, he given her way 
with a certain adaptation 
tospaces and conditions and 
a filling in of backgrounds 
to heighten the effect. The 
time when blossoms were 
cut from their stems and 
natural foliage, and wired, 
pinned, or tacked into 
artificial bunches, panels, 
and garlands, supposedly a 
great improvement upon 
nature’s ill - organized 
methods, has passed. How- 
ever. even this natural 
method of arrangement 
must have a plan back of 
it if the best possible ef- 
fect is to be obtained. 

First we must select our 
flowers, and in doing so 
we must consider the col- 
oring of the room very 
carefully. For instance, 
in red rooms we can use 
only white, green, red, or 
the faintest tint of pink. 
In the spring we can select 
dogwood, apple blossoms, 
white lilacs, or pale pink 
tulips; in June, pale pink or white roses and 
peonies; a little later, white daisies and ferns; 
in the fall, oak leaves that are mostly green, 
with only a touch of red; and in the winter, 
holly, mistletoe, poinsetta, and evergreens. 
Masses of green ferns, asparagus, Southern 
smilax, etc., are effective in a red room with 
very little other color. 

In a brown room we can use yellow, purple, 
red, brown, and green. Pink and white could 
also be used, but would be lacking in char- 
acter unless combined with masses of green. 
In the spring we have the lilac, the wistaria, 
both red and yellow tulips, jonquils, and iris; 
in midsummer, the July lilies, nasturtiums, 
and sumac; and in the fall, the hydrangea 
with its dull red tips, all the dull reds, russet 
yellows, and browns of the oak leaves, with 
the goldenrod and the purple asters. Rooms 
with light tan papers require the darker, 
richer flowers, and those with brown paper 
take both the yellows and the darker colors. 
Green foliage of all kinds is effective in a 
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brown room, without flowers. Oak branches 
are particularly beautiful. 

A green room admits of the use of all 
colors—white, pink, yellow, blue, purple, and 
red. Green is a natural background color 
for them all. Dogwood and apple blossoms 
are fascinating used in a room with dark 
green walls. White lilacs are lovely. The 
purple are a trifle sombre. Jonquils, tulips 
of all colors, and wistaria are beautiful, but 
daisies and ferns and white clematis seem 
to belong in a room of that kind. Mountain- 
laurel is very effective against the green, 
and in the fall goldenrod and asters and all 
the autumn foliage furnish opportunities for 
wonderful effects. It is useless to use very 
much green in a room like this, because the 
foliage sinks into the background and is lost. 

In a blue room one can use white, blue, 
yellow, and green. The dogwood and apple 
blossoms of early spring, white lilacs, moun- 
tain-laurel, wistaria if there is enough foli- 
age to separate the blues of the wall and 
flowers, yellow and white tulips, blue and 
white larkspur, white phlox, hydrangeas, 
goldenrod, red and dull autumn foliage. 

One should not use more than one kind 
of flower in a room, although it is safe to 
combine several kinds of 
green foliage; for instance, 
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was all green; green smilax hung from the 
tops of the white net curtains, concealing 
them delicately but completely, with the day- 
light completely shut out from behind. Over 
the green silk of the draperies hanging at 
the arch more of the smilax was gracefully 
hung, so that there was a soft background 
of delicate green leaves for the white lilacs. 
Ferns in pots were arranged at the sides of 
the aleove both inside and out, so that the 
outlines were softened, and all jars, pots, and 
stands, the modus operandi, were carefully 
concealed by this means. Large graceful 
branches of the white lilacs were on either 
side. Pink roses, goldenrod, hydrangeas, 
laurel, many different flowers could be used 
in the same way. It will be noticed that 
even in the decoration of the arch itself the 
color is concentrated in ‘well-proportioned 
masses instead of being evenly distributed. 
Throughout the rest of this room very few 
lilacs were used. There was one large 
bunch on the piano, but masses of feathery 
ferns completely concealed the mantel and 
top of the bookease without a touch of the 
white. A well-decorated room should follow 
the rules of a well-proportioned design, with 
a strong centre and well-balanced parts. In 





ferns and smilax as well as 
the natural foliage of the 
flower used. 

When rooms open to- 
gether with broad arches 
it is better to keep the 
same flower throughout. 
Even when the opening is 
not large, one should not be 
compelled to look from a 
pink room into a yellow 
room, or from a red room 
into a yellow room. 

In making out a plan of 
decoration there must al- 
ways be a central point 
in each room where the 
decorations are particularly 
beautiful and more elab- 
orate than elsewhere. The 
largest mass of color must 
be concentrated here. For 
instance, in the bridal al- 
cove illustrated this was 
the central point. The 
background of this alcove 
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another room, illustrated in this article, the 
fireplace was the central point. The huge 
branches of dogwood on the mantel and the 
mass inside the fire opening easily made this 
the conspicuous spot in the room. One or 
two smaller branches adorned a picture here 
and there, but- they did not detract from the 
central point of attraction. This arrange- 
ment of dogwood shows plainly how natural- 
ly it arranges itself to the best advantage, 
and how unnecessary any elaborate effort at 
massing is with branching flowers. We must 
get the beauty of the branch as well as the 
flowers. 

It is never well to have 
decorations, or at least 
matter how much 


elaborate 


too 


no 
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of the bric-a-brac can be used with the floral 
decorations to obtain an artistic effect. 
Pieces of brass and copper are very effective 
used against green foliage and in brighten- 
ing up dark corners. Brass candlesticks with 
burning candles are a wonderful addition. 
Candie-light is the most artistic light pos- 
sible, and will enhance all the beauties of 
the decorations. Masses of holly with its 
brilliant red berries, red candles in brass 
candlesticks, and the only light that of the 
candles, and of an open wood fire, and we 
have a never-to-be-forgotten background for 

Christmas mysteries and festivities. 
Pieces of rich pottery often add a bit of 
color here and there, 





and frequently a cast 








work they may stand 
for they must not show 
it. They must look as 
if they fell naturally 
and happily into place 
without effort. There 
must always be a large 
proportion of green in 
the room and a small 
proportion of blossoms. 
Otherwise the blossoms 
in effect. When 
the artistic effect is 
obtained one should 
stop. An added touch, 
the use of the left- 
over flowers which it 
seems a pity to waste, 
or of superfluous green, 
would take away from 
the artistic beauty and 
delicacy. One must 
have enough, but never 





lose 





or picture will add 
something that can be 
obtained in no other 
way. The whole effect 
should always be con- 
sidered, and only those 
pieces of bric-d-brac 
used that will add 
to it. 

The whole secret of 
success in floral deco- 
ration, as in all decora- 
tion, lies in the ability 
to make the most of 
the natural beauties of 
color and line without 
the mistaken idea that 
if little is beautiful, a 
great deal will be more 
beautiful, and that be- 
eause the blossom is 
the most beautiful part 
of a flower we should 





too much, never over- 
laden bookeases and 
mantels. It is not 
necessary to decorate every picture or every 
piece of furniture. Sometimes the two 
principal features of the room are sufficient, 
sometimes even one, with a little green here 
and there in other parts of the room to keep 
it from looking bare. 

When decorations are very extensive, the 
bric-A-brae is sometimes entirely removed. 
It depends largely upon the character of the 
bric-A-brae whether this is necessary. 
Surely enough must be removed to prevent 
an impression of crowding when the flowers 
are added. Very frequently, however, some 





The Simple Decoration of an Arch. 


use only the blossoms 
and as many of them 
as possible, discarding 


“the beautiful setting of foliage that Nature 


gives them, and believing that we can im- 
prove upon her methods, arrangement, and 
growth. Select harmonious colors, give Na- 
ture her way, copy her backgrounds and 
methods, and stop the minute the effect is 
obtained. 

Let no inharmonious bric-A-brac remain, 
and not too much of any kind. Study to get 
a good general effect and not one made up of 
dictinet parts, considering not one corner of 
the room, but the whole room; not one room, 
but all the rooms, 
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guest is the most delightful thing in 

the world for the hostess. The sun 
shines and the trees are green, so nothing 
else is really needed. If anything offers, it 
seems out of the ordinary, something rare 
‘and joyful. So if only tea on the lawn is 
proposed, it at once becomes a charming 
function; if a gypsy supper is suggested, it 
seems entrancing, while the very idea of a 
combination of moonlight and music trans- 
ports one to fairy-land. It is this blissful 
state of things which stimulates the summer 
hostess, for there are a thousand ways of 
entertaining, and nothing seems a _ trouble 
with enthusiasm assured. 

College boys and girls will find great sport 
in a haying-party. For this, of course, the 
first requisite is a meadow with grass ready 
cut, lying dry in the sunshine, all ready to be 
made up into cocks. 

The hostess may send out invitations for 
the afternoon with a little pen-and-ink 
sketch of a pretty girl with a rake over her 
shoulder to suggest the plan for the day. Or 
she may say, definitely, “Come and help me 
make hay on Tuesday, at four o’clock.” In 
any case, of course, the girls would go in 
short wash dresses, but for a really success- 
ful affair they should wear pretty peasant 
costumes easily made at home—a short skirt 
of bright red or blue, a full white chemisette 
with short sleeves and square neck and a 
laced black bodice, and wide flat hat with 
long ribbons. Then the men might wear 
knickerbockers and full white bloused shirts, 
with the enormous farmers’ hats which can 
be bought at the country store. 

When all have assembled the hostess will 
give each a rake tied with ribbon, and part- 
ners will be found by matching the colors, 
and the little procession will wind down to 
the meadow and the couples take their stand 
at one end, in line at first, and move down 
the field as they rake up the hay and make it 
into little cocks. 

Under the nearest trees there should be a 
table with iced tea and lemonade, sand- 
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wiches and cakes for the haymakers, and 
here, as they all rest, the hostess can dis- 
tribute prizes if she wishes—daisy-trimmed 
hats, small gilded rakes, and pictures of a 
hay-field. 

A gypsy tea is a charming variation of the 
ordinary picnic supper. The most important 
thing really is to find a spot to hold it in 
which is new to the guests; some bit of woods 
or a ravine, or perhaps a stretch of beach 
which they have never seen before. This 
arranged for, all invited can meet and then 
walk or drive to the place; or, they can go in 
that fearful and wonderful vehicle, a hay- 
wagon, something really in character with the 
affair. 

On arrival sticks must be found for a 
fire, and when it is laid three strong green 
pieces of wood are to be fastened above it 
to support the iron kettle for the tea. A 
substantial supper of salads, sandwiches, 
cold meats, deviled eggs, and all sorts of 
good things will be appreciated by the hun- 
gry picnickers, and afterward the fire must 
be heaped up, and in the growing dusk all 
must sit around it and tell ghost-stories, 
while a clever girl who has arranged mat- 
ters in advance with her hostess can slip 
away and return unannounced in a gypsy 
dress to tell fortunes by the firelight—the 
crowning event of the occasion. 

A really delightful way of spending an 
evening in a neighborhood where there are 
half a dozen families within easy driving- 
distance is a progressive supper-party. This, 
of course, must be arranged some days in 
advance, so that each hostess shall under- 
stand the course she is to offer and as nearly 
as possible the hour when it will be needed. 

The guests are to meet at one house and 
drive in couples to the place agreed on for 
the first stop. Here the table is laid with the 
first course, soup or fruit, and after this 
has been leisurely eaten they go on to the 
next house, possibly a mile away, where 
their second course waits for them. For 
convenience this may be something cold in 
the way of fish, such as salmon with mayon- 
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naise and rolls or some similar dish. At 
the third stop the important course of the 
meal is ready—hot chicken and potatoes 
perhaps; at the fourth, salad waits; and at 
the last, ices and cake with coffee. Or, the 
coffee may be reserved for a separate course 
at still another house, one with a broad 
veranda on which the rest of the evening can 
be spent delightfully. 

To simplify this affair the supper may con- 
sist entirely of cold dishes which can stand 
indefinite waiting, and cold meats, salads, 
boned chicken, and ices, with tea and coffee, 
ean easily make up three or four courses. 
For a hot night this might be the better plan 
of the two. 

For the rainy day, which all hostesses 
dread, a barn-party is great fun. A clean, 
roomy carriage-house is easily swept out and 
made empty, and then the guests can amuse 
themselves a whole afternoon in decorating 
it for the evening. Corn stalks may be stack- 
ed in the corners, and ears of corn festooned 
across the ceiling, with bunches of wheat and 
oats on the walls. For lighting, of course, 
jack-o’-lanterns are the proper thing, and 
these are the funniest things in the world 
made out of summer squashes, for long, 
quaint, dismal faces result from their nar- 
row shape. These can be swung from the 
ceiling by strings so they will hang down 
over the heads of the dancers below. Or, 
ordinary barn lanterns may be used, their 
crude light half hidden in corn husks or 
wheat ears. 

For music there should be nothing con- 
ventional, of course. The very best thing 
possible is an accordion, if that is obtainable. 
If not, there may be a fiddle to be had. If 
both these fail, the parlor organ is by no 
means to be despised, since dance music 
played on it sounds irresistible. 

As to refreshments, doughnuts and cider 
—the latter served with straws—and sand- 
wiches of sliced ham and bread cut thick, 
and pop-corn and molasses candy, and, above 
all, pie are in keeping with the spirit of the 
party. 

A combination of marshmallow-roast and 
house pienie also is good for a stormy day. 
For this a very large bare room with an 
open fireplace will be needed. All sorts of 
ridiculous things may be brought in and ar- 
ranged as seats around the fire—logs of wood, 
upturned boxes and peach-baskets. Long 
pointed sticks must be sharpened to hold the 
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marshmallows, and at supper-time the cloth 
is laid directly on the floor and the usual 
supper set out. If there is a good bed of 
ashes, potatoes may be roasted for a hot 
course, and in place of the marshmallows 
sweet corn can be roasted on the sticks and 
served on’ wooden plates, a paper napkin 
folded about each one. 

A watermelon party is a novelty to most 
people. For this it is well to choose a moon- 
light night, and have a straw-ride precede 
the “party” proper, which consists only ‘in 
having a table loaded with fruit set out un- 
der. an arbor or a great tree, a huge water- 
melon arranged for the piéce de résistance in 
the middle, and about it all sorts of fruits, 
each kind by itself; yellow peaches, white, 
black, and red grapes, red and white rasp- 
berries, purple and yellow plums, and scarlet- 
cheeked pears; paper napkins, wooden plates 
and fruit-knives are passed and finger-bowls 
are in plenty on the table half hidden by 
fruit leaves. 

In the dark o’ the moon one may have the 
most charming of dances on the lawn. A 
tall pole must be set up, perhaps twenty feet 
high, and around it and in the largest pos- 
sible circle a row of stakes. From the top 
of the pole cords or wires are drawn to the 
stakes, and on these are hung at regular in- 
tervals round, yellow Japanese lanterns, so 
that a lovely brilliant tent is made, really a 
thing of beauty. Under it couples may 
dance to music hidden away behind .some 
near-by greenery, and supper may be served 
at little tables brought out ready laid. Or, 
in addition to the tent of lanterns there may 
be seats put here and there under the trees 
with lanterns hung above them, and the sup- 
per may be served from the tent, couples 
taking it for themselves to the seats from 
one table. 

For that perennially fascinating affair an 
out-of-door play, a broad, smooth piece of 
grass is needed, with a shrubbery at hand. 
This latter serves to conceal the actors when 
they are off the stage of lawn in the front, 
and at the same time takes the place of 
scenery, and is altogether better than the 
usual pasteboard flies and canvas curtain. 

One naturally thinks of “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” and “As You Like It” as 
the only two plays suitable for out-of-door re- 
production, but these are really far too dif- 
ficult for most amateurs, and there are 
plenty of plays to be found at the book- 














THE CHASE 


seller’s which are simple and have their set- 
ting arranged for the country house or the 
summer resort, so that the actual flower-beds 
and grass are just what they call for as 
scenery. Then the whole play becomes only 
a source of pleasure to prepare, and the re- 
hearsals occupy enough of one’s time for 
several weeks. 

When a hostess is so lucky as to have a 
piece of water near her house, she may be 
very sure her guests will find plenty of en- 
tertainment for themselves on it. However, 
they cannot plan as she can for something 
beyond the ordinary rowing and canoeing 
lovely Venetian féte. 

When all the company are together on the 
porch and, unless there is a moon, each man 
is provided with a lighted Japanese lantern, 
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they go down to the water to find waiting a 


number of small boats, each with a stick 
fastened in the prow and another in the 
stern and a cord tied across, with two or 


more lighted Japanese lanterns suspended 
from it. 

When the boats are filled—and, of course, 
two are enough for a crew for each—one 
leads the way and the rest slowly follow, with 
plenty of space between them, and all move 
down the water to the accompaniment of 
music—banjos, guitars, and singing from 
those on board. 

After an hour they may all land at some 
given point to find a picnic supper ready for 
them. Or, they may turn around and come 
back and have a supper on the porch, where 
lanterns may hang for light under the vines. 


THE CHASE 


BY E. 


TuHIs mornin’ when 


MUSGROVE 


Bill Jones an’ me 


Wuz on our way to school, we spied 


A baby rabbit. 


Hully gee! 


When ther fool critter couldn’t hide 


Yer oughter seen it cut an’ run, 


With 


us er-chasin’, outer breath: 


To Bill an’ me it wuz great fun,— 


sut—well, ther rabbit knowed ’twas death. 


It mus’ be tough to gasp an’ strain, 


With death an’ suff’rin’ chasin’ fast, 


Ter have yer heart mos’ bust with pain, 


An’ then ter lose ther race at last;— 


But all we thought wuz beatin’ out 
That flyin’ critter in ther run; 


Je-mi-my! 


I jus’ had ter shout, 


It seemed to be such bully fun, 


Until I made a flyin’ leap 


Acrost a big, ol’ holler tree, 


An’ 


landed right down in a heap 


With that sof’ critter under me. 


Then—somethin’ went wrong with ther day, 


Ther sun growed dimmer in ther 


skies, 


An’ I felt shiv’ry, for—someway— 


That critter had our baby’s eyes! 


VOL. xuI.—h9 































T is difficult to discriminate among the 
many delicious autumn fruits and say 
that this or that is the best of all, and 
yet if we could have but two we would prob- 
ably settle upon grapes and peaches as those 
we could not dispense with. They have the 
look and flavor of Eden still; they are “ pleas- 
ant to the eye and good for food.” 

And yet we are far from seeing to what 
infinite variety of uses these fruits can be 
put. Take grapes, how decorative 
they can be when arranged with some atten- 
tion to their beauty of coloring and their 
contrasting shades. The large green Cali- 
fornia grapes with their pale silvery foliage 
are themselves enough to make artists of us 
all. A tall glass dish of these, drooping over 
the edge here and there, and a large circle 
of leaves and grapes around the base, form 
a centrepiece fit for any dinner-table. 

Or the dark red Tokay grapes: put them 
in a Bohemian glass dish of their own color, 
such a dish as used for a card- 
receiver, possibly, and mix them with dark 
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red asters or small chrysanthemums and the 
winey grape leaves just touched by frost, and 
you will have something so rich in color as 
to amaze you with its beauty. 

Or take our own home-grown Concord and 
Niagara grapes and mix the purple and green 
clusters in a rough basket, brown or dull 
green, and fasten little bunches of them to 
the handle with tiny leaves, and see how 
pretty the effect can be. For something more 
delicate, especially for a long narrow dinner- 
table, try putting three comportes of varying 
size, one large and two small ones, in a row; 
fill these with grapes of contrasting colors, 
and festoon small grape leaves and tendrils 
from one to the other. 

A punch-bowl surrounded with white and 
dark grapes in alternate bunches is lovely, 
and grape leaves can easily be fastened to 
the edge of the bowl by bending bits of wire 
in the shape of a letter U and pressing these 
down over the stem. 

As to the uses of grapes for a meal, these 





are as various as their decorative uses. One 
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\ GRAPE-JUICE PUNCH WITH EFFECTIVE SURROUNDINGS. 

















GRAPES AND PEACHES 





delicious thing is a salad made 
with them. 

White - grape salad—Wash and 
wipe dry large white California 
grapes; with a sharp penknife open 
a place on one side and press out 
the seeds; slip in in their stead a 
small half of a pecan-nut and press 
the edge partly together. When 
enough grapes are prepared lay 
them on individual cup-shaped let- 
tuce leaves and arrange these on a 
glass platter; just before serving 
pour over some French dressing, 
made with three tablespoonfuls of 
oil, two tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice, and a little salt, well mixed. 
Serve very cold. 





Grape tarts.—Seed the white 
California grapes as before and 
put six or eight each in little 


shells made of rich pie crust baked 
in muffin-tins; boil half a cup of 
sugar with a tablespoonful of wa- 
ter till it threads, and when partly 
cool pour a little over the grapes 
till they are coated; as this cools, 














the grapes will be found glacéd. 


Serve the shells on individual PALE-( 
plates. 
Jellied grapes. —Seed the white grapes 


as before. Soak half a box of gelatine in 
half a cup of cold water for an hour; put 
two cups of boiling water into a saucepan on 
the fire with a cup of sugar and three slices 
of lemon, and stir till the sugar has dis- 
solved; pour while hot over the gelatine and 
stir till smooth. Cool, add the juice of a 
lemon and a small cup of sherry, strain 
through flannel, and let it stand till nearly 
cold. Fill a mould with the grapes—a circle 
mould is best—and pour in the jelly. When 
firm surround with whipped cream. This 
jelly can be made without the wine by using 
the juice of two lemons to a quart of water. 

Grape sherbet—Put two cups of bottled 
grape juice on the fire with a small cup of 
sugar; let this simmer while you dissolve a 
teaspoonful of gelatine in a little cold water; 
add the juice and grated rind of two oranges 
and the juice of one lemon to the grape juice, 
and pour all over the gelatine; strain and cool. 
Beat stiff the whites of four eggs, fold these 
in and freeze. Serve in glasses, with a few 
small grape leaves and tendrils on the plate 
under each glass, 


JREEN GRAPES 


AND THE DEEP GREEN OF LEAVES. 

Grape-juice punch.—Make a pint of strong 
lemonade, sweetening with boiled sugar- 
and-water syrup. When cold add a quart 
of bottled grape juice and pour over a block 
of ice in a bowl; add bits of sliced orange, 
lemon, and pineapple. 

Grape juice for punch and sherbet.—Select 
fine Concord grapes, not too ripe; stem them 
and simmer in a deep kettle, putting in a 
small cup of water at first to prevent burn- 
ing. When they bubble take them off and 
put them into a cheese-cloth bag and hang 
them up all night, with a clean kettle below 
to catch the juice. In the morning warm 
the juice, strain through flannel, and put on 
the fire again; sweeten to taste, slowly bring 
to a boil, stirring and skimming till the 
juice is perfectly clear. Then put while hot 
into hot bottles, which have been sterilized by 
baking half an hour in the oven, and put 
in perfectly clean new corks; dip the tops 
of the bottles into hot sealing-wax. 

Like grapes, peaches are to be used in 
many different ways. They, too, have im- 
mense decorative value, used alone with 
their leaves or mixed with other fruit; and 
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halves only, all cut evenly. 
Put these into the crust in 
regular circles, and in each 
one put a blanched almond ; 
pour the thick syrup over 
till the peaches are just 
covered and bake five min- 
utes. Or make -the thick 
syrup, put the peaches into 
the baked crust without 
cooking them, and bake till 
soft. Serve cold, but fresh, 
with plain cream. 

Peaches and ice-cream. 
—Take some fine brandied 
peaches and drain them 
well; make a pint or more 
of rich vanilla __ice- 
cream; roll each peach in 











chopped almonds until it 
is completely covered; have 
some rounds of sponge-cake 
ready, and spread each one 
they can be made into delicious desserts of with the thick layer of the ice-cream, and 
all sorts. One of the simplest and best is put the peach on this. 
called: Peaches in ambush.— Peaches are new 
Peach compote.—Put into a sauce- 
pan three cups of sugar and two of 
water, and boil hard five minutes. 
Have ready some ripe but firm 
peaches cut into very even pieces, not 
too small; they must be cut from one 
end of the peach to the opposite end, 
around the stone in the usual way, 
only large and all the same size. 
Drop these into the hot syrup, a few 
at a time, and slowly cook them, 
but take them out before they be- 
gin to lose shape, using a skimmer. 
Arrange them in overlapping rows 
on a round flat dish, piling them 
as you do so; when all are out, boil 
the syrup till it makes a thread, 
and cool; then pour it over the 
peaches a little at a time; they will 
become stiff and glacéd; serve with 
whipped cream. A few of the peach 
kernels cooked in the syrup add to ; 
the flavor of this dish. , 
Peach tarts.—Prepare some smaller CONCORD AND NIAGARA GRAPES ARTISTICALLY ARRANGED. 
pieces of peaches in this same way, 
and put them into shells of puff paste; cool served with preserves; a fresh peach is cut 
the syrup and pour over them. into halves and a spoonful of rich strawberry 
Peach pie.—Line a deep round pie-tin with or red-raspberry preserve or jam is put in the 
rich pie crust, and leave a high, fluted edge all middle and the two are pressed together again, 
around; prepare the peaches as above, but use laid on sponge-cake, with whipped cream. 


A DECORATION FOR A LONG, NARROW TABLE. 






































touch sweets,” the portly person will 

tell you, following up her statement 
by a list of her self-denials—no breakfast; a 
bite only at luncheon; no desserts—nothing, 
in fact, but the one hearty meal a day, and 
that one at dinner! 

How can you, who are listening, bear to 
break in to insist that it is the one hearty 
meal that makes most of the trouble? Not 
so much trouble, perhaps, as three hearty 
meals. But quite enough to put on, or keep 
on, any number of pounds. 

Food is the fuel that makes fat—the 
amount of food, rather—and the great secret 
of knowing how to get thin is not only to 
know what to eat, but when and how often. 
For the whole question depends upon the 
amount of nourishment that is digested and 
assimilated. If one eats only that which 
is consumed for the body’s uses, one does 
not grow fat. It is the surplus, the amount 
laid by and secreted for future emergencies 
as fat, that works the mischief. 

Jockeys keep thin by throwing off the sur- 
plus tissue by means of perspirations and 
purgatives—a dangerous proceeding for those 
of us who have not races to win. Nothing 
that undermines the health is worth while, 
nor is anything which reduces one too quick- 
ly, before the body has time to make its own 
readjustments, and so leading to wrinkles and 
flabbiness. 

The best of all prescriptions is to eat often 
and not too much at a time—never more 
than one can digest at a time and use. The 
child who nibbles between meals and has no 
appetite at dinner is almost always thin. 

Here, then, is a diet given by a celebrated 
physician in Germany. The woman who fol- 
Jowed it lost forty pounds in six months, and 
had only better health to show for it. She 
had heen enormously stout and hardly able 
to walk: 

Morning, on empty stomach, one glass of 
cold water. 

8 a.M.—Small cup of tea or coffee, one roll 
without butter, two soft-boiled eggs. 


« B UT I eat almost nothing, and I never 


10 a.m.—One-quarter pound of cold lean 
meat, graham bread with little butter. 

Luncheon. — One-quarter pound of meat 
with very little gravy (no fat), same amount 
of vegetables cooked ip salted water with very 
little butter, pickles, two apples or compote 
(without sugar—really stewed fruit), a little 
wine or sour cider. 

4.30 p.mM,—Small cup of tea or coffee, with 
roll or graham bread. (With the graham 
bread a little butter is allowed, but none with 
the roll.) 

6 p.mM.—Apple or orange. 

7.30 p.m.—Little meat with same quantity 
of vegetable, graham bread and butter, pickles 
or salad, wine and water. 


Not a starvation diet, as any one can see, 
but monotonous, and requiring much courage 
to follow. It will be seen, too, that the hours 
of eating are arranged according to European 
standards, not ours. Most of us would want 
to do away with the bite at 10 a.m. and sub- 
stitute an apple or a piece of dry graham 
bread in case we felt hungry. The bite, 
though, at 4.30 is almost essential, because 
otherwise with too sudden a change of diet 
one becomes faint, and by the time that the 
dinner-hour arrives one is often too exhausted 
to assimilate food, or is tempted to eat too 
much, and so to do away with the good effects 
of the régime. 

With the German doctor’s régime he gives’ 
a list of the following things which are not 
to be eaten: 

1.—Soup: None of pease, lentils, rice, or 


potato. No soup a la reine (with butter and 
flour). No crab soups. 


2.—Fish: No salmon, no flounder, no eel, 
no herring. 

3.—-Fat meat: No pig’s meat (a little lean 
ham is allowed now and then), no mutton, 
no goose, no capon, no sausage. 

4.—Vegetables: No pease, lentils, nor beans 
(except string-beans); no macaroni, vermi- 
celli, nor rice. 

5.—Fruits: No grapes, bananas, figs, dates, 
nor raisins. : 
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Sauces: Those with cream are to be avoided. 
Mayonnaise is prohibited. 

Dessert: No puddings of any kind. 

A potato, boiled, baked, or mashed, is al- 
lowed now and then, but never fried and never 
as a salad. 


the comfort and encouragement of 
those appalled by the rigidity of this régime 
there are two—indeed, three—certainties held 
out. 

First.—One is certain to get thin. 

Secondly.—When one has become thin, one 
need no longer be careful what one eats, un- 
less, of course, one is ill or has fermentation, 
which is touched upon later. 

Third.—If, after one becomes thin, one dis- 
covers that one is gaining in flesh again, a 
week or two of strict obedience to the above 
rules will be sufficient to bring one down in 
weight again. 

These last 
insisted 


For 


two truths, by the way, are 
the great London 
specialist who has made his fame by reducing 
the size of many a well-known London beauty. 
Another physician says, “ Nothing that you 
don’t do all the time ever makes you fat.” 

My own system, adapted to New York re- 
quirements and by which I have lost over 
forty pounds, is this: 

Morning, on an empty stomach, a glass of 
cold water. 

For breakfast.—One cup of thin vegetable 
soup (the recipe to be given later), two slices 
of gluten bread and butter, six stewed prunes 
without sugar. An hour after breakfast, if 
it is convenient, another glass of water. 

11 a.m.--An apple, orange, or dry graham 
cracker. 


those upon by 


Luncheon.—Either two poached eggs on 
toast or a-little meat or fish (liver, calves’ 
brains, chicken, or veal); never red meat. 
One green vegetable (spinach, string-beans, 
lettuce, stewed in water with no butter, some- 
times carrots; sometimes stewed onions, but 
without milk, stewed celery without sauce). 
Never but one vegetable, though, and never 
eggs, meat, or fish together. As a desser*, 
stewed fruit without sugar, but cooked in its 
own juice. Very often a small piece of cheese, 
cheese being, when well chewed, an excellent 
food. It is indigestible to most people simply 
because they do not chew it, and begin by 
taking too much at first. I drink nothing 
with luncheon. J 

4 p.mM.—My eating at this time depends 
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upon my hour of dining and what I have to 
do. Sometimes I take an apple, sometimes 
a raw egg, sometimes a cup of tea without 
cream or sugar; very often nothing at all. 

Dinner.—A vegetable soup—sometimes one 
of chicken, one meat or fish, green vegetables, 
choosing from the list given under luncheon; 
stewed fruits and cheese. No water; some- 
times a little wine and water. Very little 
gluten or rye bread. 

Practically my dinners, except for soup, are 
like my luncheons. 

Before retiring I drink two or three glasses 
of water at intervals. In getting thin, water 
is a most important factor, but it must be 
taken either on an empty stomach or some- 
time after meals. It often relieves a sense 
of indigestion, too. 

After every meal I make it a rule to stand 
for twenty minutes. This is one of the most 
important of all the: rules to follow. One, 
however, must stand properly; no sagging of 
the hips, no lounging attitudes, but straight up. 

This prevents any over-accentuation of dif- 
ferent parts of the figure, by helping to dis- 
tribute one’s weight. One must hold one’s 
head up, straighten one’s shoulders, and, 
while keeping them drawn down, try to lift 
up the chest and to contract the abdominal 
museles. This gets the pressure away from 
the stomach and overcomes the tendency to 
broaden along those lines. 

Another important rule while standing is 
to rise occasionally on the toes, five or six 
times, perhaps, still keeping the body erect. 
To do it properly hold on to the back of a 
chair till you get accustomed to it, then 
fancy that you are trying to lift yourself 
high enough on your toes to see over some- 
body’s head in church or anywhere among 
a group of standing people. If you will put 
one hand on your waist-line, you will see that 
during this movement your waist and hip 
lines are being elongated, the abdomen be- 
coming flatter, while the upper part of your 
body is gaining a new poise and acquiring 
strength enough to hold itself erect. Stout 
people all have a tendency to sink, which 
makes the ugly bend to the neck, the round- 
ness of the shoulders, and the thickness’ about 
the waist. This exercise, requiring only five 
minutes, is one of the best I know, and keeps 
the figure poised for the rest of the day and 
the fat away from the abdominal parts and 
the hips straighter. 

Another exercise having the same object 
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in view is to hold the arms straight from 
the shoulder, palms down. Then closing the 
hand tight and still keeping the arms straight, 
turn them very slowly, with a conscious strain 
of the muscles as though you were turning a 
weight, till the closed palms become upper- 
most. You will find that the whole chest 
is lifted up from the waist-line, and all the 
muscles down toward the hips are brought 
into play. 

Fermentation often leads to fat, because it 
interferes with the intestinal activities and 
prevents the throwing off of waste matter. 

If, therefore, one is troubled in that way, 
it is wise while getting thin to study into 
the question of non-fermenting food. The 
following list is one well tried and to be 
highly recommended : 

Wholesome.—Whole-wheat bread, coffee, all 
large fruits except muskmelon, all green 
vegetables, though pease must be made into 
a purée. String-beans must be carefully 
strung, for the strings of beans and celery 
and the skins of pease are most irritating to 
the intestines, leading to fermentation; there- 
fore an enlarged abdomen and much other 
trouble. Lettuce salads mixed with lemon, 
not vinegar; fish, meats, and poultry. Eat 
all fruit upon an empty stomach. Grape- 
fruit and oranges are very good, also fresh- 
air grapes. Do not eat and drink at the same 
time. Never eat with afternoon tea. Butter, 
and nuts are valuable. Milk and 
cream of value to some, but not to all. 

To be avoided.—All white bread-stuffs, all 
sauces, all mixed dishes, all pastries and cakes, 
all bonbons, all desserts: ice-cream after eat- 
ing other things; all shell-fish except oysters, 
all starchy foods, potatoes, rice; all made 
dishes; all venison, game, tomatoes; small 
fruits and berries, especially strawberries; 
jellies and preserves. In short, all sugary 
dishes and hothouse grapes. 

It will he seen from these two lists how 
nearly akin are the lines of diet to be 
followed for fat or fermentation, and how 
much they should be studied together. 

The recipe for the whole-wheat bread is as 
follows: With one quart of milk mix one 
coffee-cupful of New Orleans molasses, or, if 
prefefred, one tablespoonful of sugar, one 
dessert-spoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one-half cake of yeast. 

Then stir in (this flour cannot be kneaded) 
two and a half pounds of the whole-wheat 
flour. (Add raisins if desired. 
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wholesome when cooked, and keep the bread 
damp and fresh longer.) Let it rise until 
twice its original bulk. 

Bake in buttered pans. The consistency 
will be that of cake. The above quantities 
yield two ordinary loaves of bread. 

The vegetable soup to which reference was 
made above is fashioned after those used 
by the majority of French peasants where 
coffee is an unknown luxury for breakfast. 
It is not only wholesome, but so good that 
I have often had it served at dinner, where 
people never suspected that it contained no 
meat. My cook, indeed, has often been asked 
for the recipe, so good has it been pronounced : 

Two carrots, a turnip for those who like 
the flavor, a stalk of celery, one large or 
two small onions, occasionally a potato, some- 
times a cabbage leaf or two, green beans, and 
for those who like the flavor a parsnip. 
Chop up, put into three pints of cold water, 
let it stand for ten minutes to take’ up 
strength of vegetables, then let it boil slowly 
till all the vegetables are tender. The soup 
will be perfectly clear. The vegetables may 
or may not be served with it. The only 
seasoning allowed is salt and pepper; no 
butter or grease. 

After a little one grows to like this soup 
so much, and at breakfast, too, that the first 
taste of coffee seems bitter and unpleasant. 

Fruit should not be cooked with sugar on 
a thinning diet. Pears and apples in winter, 
peaches, cherries, and other summer fruits, 
are delightful when stewed in their own 
juices. They are, besides, more wholesome. 
Even apples with their skins on can be al- 
lowed to simmer, and are more digestible to 
many people than even when baked. 

Fresh air and a certain amount of exer- 
cise are always to be remembered, but the 
great essential is diet. If one is‘not willing 
to follow a right régime, one must at least 
cut off amount. Take one slice of bread 
instead of two, only one egg, half the quan- 
tity of meat to which one has been accus- 
tomed. 

The joy, though, of growing thin, and 
growing thin slowly and wholesomely so that 
wrinkles are not made, makes up for all the 
pains of the process. One can move so easily, 
walk so much better, go up-stairs easily. 
Joing up and down stairs is an excellent 
exetcise, especially for the hips. I try it 
several extra times a day just for that pur- 
pose, straining my muscles as I lift the body. 








MONG the many new lace braids of- 
A fered to the needleworker is the heavy 
linen-colored Arabian braid, of which 
the articles illustrated are made. This braid 
has a cord near one edge and a fine strong 
pull-thread at the other. By means of these 
it may be made to fit the lines of any pat- 
tern. The basting is always done on the 
cuter edge of each curve of the design, and 
never through the middle of the braid. 

With a needle the cord and the thread are 
each pulled out in a loop at some distance 
from the end of the braid. By means of 
these loops the braid is drawn into position 
curve by curve as the basting proceeds. 
When, as the work continues, the loops are 
reached new ones are drawn out and the slack 
of the former ones pulled up. 

At times it may be advisable to cut these 
loops. The thread may be tied and clipped, 
but the’ cord must be crossed, sewed down 
firmly with a fine thread, and cut close. All 
cutting of cords and piecing of braids is 
done on the upper side of the braid, which 
is always the wrong side. To accomplish the 
best results all of any one stitch should be 
completed before another is begun. 

The large centrepiece is noticeable from 
the fact that it has practically no back- 
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ground. Those filled with lines of 
webs are the nearest approach to a_back- 
ground. These serve to throw into relief 
the solid portions of the design. 

The trio of large spaces in each corner, 
forming the base of the design, are filled with 
point-de-Venise stitches, as shown in Fig. 2. 
In this stitch a row of single Brussels net 
or buttonhole (blanket) stitches is worked 
at regular intervals from left to right across 
the space. In the second row the stitches 
are alternately a single buttonhole-stitch and 
a “shell” (Fig. 1). These “shells” are made 
by working a buttonhole-stitch on the loop 
above, and across it working four buttonhole- 
stitches, each above its predecessor and not 
too tightly drawn. The third row is like the 
first and the fourth is like the second, re- 
membering that a shell is never placed be- 
low one of the preceding row, but on the 
loop between. This results in the shells 
lying in diagonal lines across the space. 

In the seven-points or loops adjoining the 
corner space filled with the. point-de-Venise 
stitches four variations of Spanish net (Fig. 
3) stitch are used. This stitch is always 
best worked from left to right, and is begun 
with the thread secured the length of the 
stitch below the left corner of the space. 
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The left thumb is placed over the thread and 
its length turned back in a loop towards the 
left. The needle is entered into the braid 
over the upper and under the. lower thread 
of the loop and drawn up in the resulting 
long twisted stitch. When a row of these 
stitches has been made the thread is always 
carried back to the left of the space by over- 
casting it once into each loop. This is a 
very practical, satisfactory stitch, and may 
be vari@d in many ways, as has here been 
done. . 

In the large oval corner space _ these 
stitches have been worked in groups of three 
(Vig. 3) at intervals across 
the space. In each 
ceeding row the groups are 
placed on the spaces be- 


suc- 


tween those of the one 
above. 
At either side of this 


corner space a lighter ef- 
fect is produced (Fig. 2) 
by working a single Span- 
ish net-stitch at intervals. 

In the next space a 
third variation is obtained 
by varying the method of 
returning the thread to the 
left. In this arrangement 
(Fig. 4), instead of over- 
casting the thread back to 
the left, four buttonhole- 
stitches are worked on 
each loop. This results in 
a very pretty showy stitch. 

In the remaining space 
still another arrangement 
of the same stitch is used 
(Fig. 5). A group of four 
Spanish net - stitches is 
worked into the same point 
of the braid and the thread 
overeast once between the 
stitches back to the left. In each succeeding 
row four similar stitches are worked, each 
group on the middle loop of the group pre- 
ceding. This makes a very pretty insertion- 
stitch, suitable for long narrow spaces, and 
is shown again in the coil that fills in the 
space between the corner design and the sim- 
ilar design at the middle of each side. Here, 
however, only two Spanish net-stitches are 
used. 

In the remaining space of the coil an ar- 
rangement of Russian stitch is used (Fig. 6). 
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The space is filled throughout its length 
with plain Russian stitch, familiarly known 
as “fagotting.” The work is then reversed 
in the hands and two buttonhole-stitches 
worked on each of the Russian ‘stitches. 
This stitch may be varied by working only 
one, or perhaps three or four, buttonhole- 
stitches on each Russian stitch. 

When the work is finished and the basting- 
threads removed, the lace is pressed under a 
wet cloth. 

The collar-and-cuff set make a very hand- 
some finish for a coat or jacket. Plain 
buttonhole bars are used for the background, 





AN ARABIAN LACE CENTREPIECE, 


each bar consisting of a row of close button- 
hole-stitches worked upon a single thread, 
and a change of direction taken whenever 
the shape of the space. necessitates. 

The little round spaces are filled with a 
circling of single Spanish net-stitches drawn 
up by overeasting once into each. 


The scallops forming the edge of the 
design are filled with. point - de- Venise 
stitches (Fig. 1) and ‘Sorrento or cobweb 


stitches alternately. Sorrento-stitch (Tig. 8) 
is begun at the left and two close buttonhole- 


















stitches worked at regular intervals. The 
thread is carried one stitch down the right 
side of the space and straight across to the 
left in a straight line that lies just below the 
row of loops. In the next row two close 
buttonhole-stitches are worked in each loop, 
including the 
straight thread in 
each stitch. 

The only 
stitch used in the 
doily is the fa- 
miliar Bruges 
stitch. This may 
be used in all the 
variations of twist- 
ed bars and webs. 
The thread is se- 
cured at the nearer 
side of the space 
and carried across 
and entered in the 
opposite braid. A 
single buttonhole- 
stitch, is worked across this bar, and upon 
this two or three close buttonhole-stitches 
are placed. 

Even the woman who has never done lace- 
work before will 
find it quite pos- 
sible for her to fol- 
low these directions 
with the use of the 
small details of the 
stitches. The pla- 
cing of these va- 
rious stitches in the 
different forms of 
the designs is not 
in any way neces- 
sary to follow ex- 
actly. Taste should 
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FIG. 7.—BRUGES STITCH. 





PIG. 4. 


SORRENTO STITCH, 
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Fics. 1 TO 6.—DETAILS OF STITCHES USED IN ARABIAN LACE. 
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be called upon to decide when to put an open 
stitch next a very closely filled one, but other- 
wise it is all a matter of choice. A good plan 
is to make little diagrams of lace braid, as 
shown in the figures, and try each stitch as 





AN 


EFFECTIVE LACE DOILY. 


a sampler first before putting any of the new 
work into the actual piece of lace to be fin- 
ished. In this way you will gain a skill 
which will make the work much pleasanter 
than if you wait to do your experimenting 
on the work itself. 

With the Arabian braids a fine or coarse 
éeru linen thread is used. It has a gloss 
almost as of silk when used. The centres 
may be filled in with net or linen in the écru 
shade or natural linen color. 

Patterns for making these laces are ob- 
tainable from the Bazar. The collar-and-cuff 
set (No. 134) is 50 cents, the centrepiece (No. 
135) costs 50 cents, the doily (No. 136) 25 
cents. The materials can be bought, usually, 
from faneywork dealers all over the country. 
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IIE etiquette of small places must 
Es necessarily be simpler and less formal 

than that of large cities. In a small 
community, the majority of the inhabitants 
usually prefer a quiet life, and few people 
have the means to entertain on an elaborate 
and lavish seale, even if they desired to do so. 
There is an instinctive feeling that great dis- 
play is inappropriate in the country, that it 
would not be in good taste. Then in a little 
community, people are more dependent upon 
one another than they are in a large town, 
hence there is a stronger feeling of neighbor- 
liness and of mutual good-will. 

Of course there is a reverse to thé picture. 
It is pleasant to have your next-door neigh- 
bor take an interest in your proceedings and 
in those of your family. It is not so agree- 
able to have her criticise freely what she con- 
siders your shortcomings, especially if she 
circulates the tidings of these through the 
town. Small communities are too often hot- 
beds of gossip, and people are more cen- 
sorious, because they have less to occupy 
their minds. The deeds of each person have 
a magnified importance here. The city 
hostess, with a list of several hundred ac- 
quaintances, and many social engagements, 
may care very little about personal visits. 
The dweller in a small town, with a circle of 
forty or fifty friends and acquaintances, will 
hold them strictly to account in the matter 
of calls, because these are of real interest and 
pleasure to her. The etiquette by which she 
and her fellow townsmen are governed is all 
the more binding because of its simplicity. 

It should be said that in small places, es- 
pecially those remote from large cities, cus- 
toms do not change very rapidly; hence old- 
fashioned ways are often adhered to after 
they have been laid aside in the metropolis 
and its suburbs. Old-time courtesy, how- 
ever, where it is genuine, is no more to be 
despised than handsome old furniture or an- 
cestral silver. They show that good breeding 
and dignity of living are no new things in 
the family possessing them. ‘ 


In small communities it is considered the 
proper thing to call soon upon a newcomer 
to the neighborhood, even where no previous 
acquaintance has existed—provided always 
that there is not too great a difference in so- 
cial standing and mode of life. People who 
possess true refinement of feeling never wish 
to intrude. Common sense tells us that we 
must not make neighborliness an excuse for 
going to see those who move in an entirely 
different circle from our own. In a case 
where people are in genuine doubt, it is best 
to proceed tentatively—the “leading citi- 
zens” calling first, and ascertaining the dis- 
position of the newcomers—that is to say, 
finding out whether or not they are inclined 
to be exclusive. 

The custom of sending wedding-cards to 
all one’s acquaintance is not general in ‘the 
country, because it is expensive. Hence 
every one in her own circle and in that. of 
the bridegroom calls upon a bride, even. if 
no ecards have been received. 

To send ecards through the mail or to leave 
them at the door, without asking to.see. the 
lady of the house, would not be considered 
courteous, and it is well to leave a card, even 
if one is admitted. 

In times of sickness and affliction, the real 
kindness of the countryside comes out. 
Where trained nurses are difficult to procure, 
or where the expense of employing them is 
too great, neighbors offer to sit up with the 
patient, or to stay through the day and re- 
lieve the family by seeing those who call to 
make inquiries. 

In the case of death, all who know the 
mourners sufficiently well call soon—the more 
intimate coming before the funeral. 

Those who would think it more delicate 
merely to send their cards with a message 
ot sympathy, or to call without any expecta- 
tion of being admitted, in a large city, would 
ask to see some member of the family in a 
small community. It is such a terrible thing 
to be isolated from human sympathy, to be 
left alone in the first overwhelming days of 
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sorrow, that neighbors feel that all must take 
their share in ministering to those in the 
shadow of a great grief. While offers of 
assistance are in order, great tact should be 
exercised in not pressing one’s services upon 
a family in the time of bereavement. 

While, in rural communities, the mourn- 
ers may be, in the quaint old-fashioned 
parlance still in use, “ready to receive con- 
solation in affliction,” no offence should be 
taken if they do not wish to see visitors— 
for each person must be allowed to bear the 
burden of grief in the way easiest to him. 

A card thanking friends for their kind sym- 
pathy, flowers, etc., is often put in the 
local newspaper by the bereaved family. Or 
they may follow the modern fashion of send- 
ing a visiting-card with a few words of 
thanks written on it, in acknowledgment of 
notes of condolence or other expressions of 
sympathy. A card with a black border is 
used for this purpose by those who wear 
mourning, and it may be sent at the con- 
venience of the bereaved person. There is no 
tixed rule as to time, since it would be cruel to 
require those in deep sorrow to attend to such 
matters before they feel able,to do so. 

While the young people in our smaller 
communities, especially in the West, are al- 
lowed a greater freedom of intercourse than 
is usual in cities, this is founded upon the 
idea. that the attentions of the young man 
are serious, and that it is not a case of mere 
flirting. Thus in some places a young girl 
will not go to drive with a young man alone, 
unless they are on an understood footing: 
“keeping company,” or “going together,” 
as the rural phrase is. Their relations to 
each other would not necessarily be so formal 
as an engagement, but the drive would 
be an indication that the young man was be- 
ginning to pay her serious attention. Thus 
a girl would not go driving with a number of 
young men in turn—such a proceeding would 
appear frivolous and would not be well 
thought of. Nor would she go with any one 
of whose attentions her family was ignorant, 
unless she wished to attract unfavorable crit- 
icism. She should be careful also how she 
accepted the invitation of a person from an- 
other city, especially if he belonged to a dif- 
ferent social circle. She would hardly go to 
drive alone with such a man unless he were 
the guest of her family or other relatives. 

It must be confessed that the automobile is 
changing manners and customs in our cities, 
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where young girls go out for a spin in the 
machine in defiance of old traditions. 

Young people go skating together in the 
country; indeed, an escort is a necessary pro- 
tection on ponds or rivers where rough boys 
and men are to be met with. 

In small communities, public opinion con- 
siders it proper for young people to dispense 
with a chaperon on many occasions where her 
presence would be thought necessary in a 
large city. For school boys and girls, the 
teacher, is often called upon to fill this office. 
No matter how young she may be, her position 
gives her dignity in the eyes of the pupils, 
and she is asked to matronize many high- 
school frolics, such as straw-rides, picnics, 
and dances at the schoolhouse. A _ teacher 
who thus acts as chaperon has a difficult task. 
She must not spoil the fun of the occasion by 
undue severity—yet she must be ready to 
check the gayety of the merry boys and girls 
if it threatens to become too boisterous. 

At some country colleges a pleasant custom 
exists whereby ladies from a distance are en- 
abled to attend certain gala occasions. A 
“fraternity” invites girls to a dance, gets 
one or more chaperons, and gives up the club- 
house to the ladies, who stay there one or 
two nights, and have a great good time, 
squired about by the lads. Each young man 
asks a girl, meets her at the station (if she 
comes from another town), and takes her to 
the club-house, where the chaperon is already 
established. The latter must, of course, be 
a married lady, or a single one who is much 
older than her young charges. 

In villages and towns where theatrical per- 
formances and other shows take place at rare 
intervals, families are apt to go in a solid 
body to the theatre, the elders enjoying the 
play as much as the younger generation. 
The young man who is paying attention to 
the daughter would probably be in the party. 

The evening is the favorite time for wed- 
dings in small places, because that is the only 
time when most people are at leisure. A 
country bridegroom gets a frock coat if he 
ean possibly manage to do so. If he cannot, 
he will content himself with wearing his 
“ Sunday black.” 

The question is sometimes asked, “ Should 
the family of the bride entertain that of the 
bridegroom, where the latter lives at a dis- 
tance?” In the country they would certainly 
make every effort to do so, with the assistance 
of friends and near neighbors. The parents 





















THE ETIQUETTE OF TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


of the bride usually ask some members of the 
groom’s immediate family to stay with them, 
circumstances permitting, other relatives or 
friends of the bride entertaining the other 
members. When this cannot be done, the 
bride’s family should engage rooms at the 
country hotel or at a boarding-house or pri- 
vate residence, and should see that comforta- 
ble and pleasant quarters are provided for 
the bridegroom’s relatives and _ friends. 
Whether the bride’s family will pay for these 
rooms will depend upon circumstances. If 
they have invited the groom’s father and 
mother, for instance, to come as their guests, 
then of course they would pay the bills. 
Otherwise it is not necessary for them to do 
so, and people of moderate means should not 
be expected to go to the expense. 

It is usual at an out-of-town wedding for 
the bride’s family to provide equipages to 
bring guests from the train or boat to the 
church or house, unless the distance is very 
short and the weather fine. It is by no 
means necessary, however, that only the regu- 
lation city hacks should be used. A certain 
informality is a part of the pleasure of a 
country wedding. Omnibuses, barges, neigh- 
bors’ carriages, all kinds of conveyances, may 
be seen on such an oceasion, and friends from 
the city find it much more amusing to ride 
in these than in a close, stuffy hack from a 
country stable. 

Young people living in a large city, at a 
distance from their country home and all 
that they hold near and dear, are sometimes 
a little puzzled as to the arrangements for 
their marriage. The bachelor maid dwells 
perhaps in a boarding-house or an apartment 
where it would be inconvenient to have the 
ceremony take place, and yet she dislikes the 
idea of a church wedding, since her few city 
friends would seem lost in the great edifice. 
She knows,*too, that to open, heat, and light 
a church in the evening involves some ex- 
pense, which would fall upon the bridegroom 
where the bride’s parents are either dead or 
live at a distance. 

For cases like these, the clergyman’s house 
is a haven of refuge. Perhaps neither the 
bride nor her intended is regularly connected 
with any denomination, yet it is to be hoped 
that she at least goes to church sometimes, 
and that there is some pastor whom she would 
especially like to have perform the marriage 
ceremony. The couple should call together 
upon the clergyman, some little time before- 
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hand, in order to request his services, to con- 
sult him about the necessary arrangements, 
and to choose a day that will be convenient 
for all. 

For such a wedding the bride should wear 
street costume, with a hat or bonnet. Two 
persons should accompany the young people 
to act as witnesses, and a few other friends 
may be included in the wedding - party. 
There should not be so many, however, as to 
crowd the clergyman’s parlor—not more than 
ten, in ordinary cases. The witnesses remain 
to sign the register at the conclusion of the 
ceremony. One of them usually acts as best 
man, and it is a part of his duty to hand the 
fee to the minister as the latter is leaving 
the reom. Five dollars is the smallest sum 
that is given by the bridegroom, except in 
the case of very poor people. It should al- 
ways -be enclosed in an envelope, and should 
be in gold if possible. 

Persons who come from a large city to stay 
in a quiet country town, sometimes make 
themselves obnoxious to the inhabitants by 
ignoring local public opinion, and by show- 
ing that they despise it. This is neither well- 
bred nor wise. “ When you are in Rome do 
as the Romans do,” where no moral princi- 
ple is involved at least. One should not be 
too eager to copy other people’s ways, since 
this would be undignified or even servile. 
Yet one should respect their opinions and not 
give offence. 

In a prohibition town, for instance, it 
would be in very bad taste to offer wine at any 
general entertainment to which the towns- 
people are invited. If, on the other hand, a 
person of strict temperance principles is pres- 
ent at a dinner where there is wine, she should 
refuse it quietly and say nothing about the 
matter. 

The wise woman will also try to avoid wear- 
ing a style of dress that would be out of keep- 
ing with the clothes of her companions. If 
she is in the habit of wearing a décolleté 
gown in the evening, she will hesitate to ap- 
pear in this when asked to a late dinner or 
a supper party in a village, unless she has 
first ascertained that the custom of the place 
or of the house where she is entertained per- 
mits it. In the warm climate of our South- 
ern States, low-neck is more generally worn 
than at the North. In small New England 
towns of a quiet sort, it would not be seen on 
older ladies, young girls wearing décolleté 
frocks at a dance, but hardly elsewhere. 
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WiTH DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR 


a very distinct feature of the up-to- 
date costume, and the materials used 
in their manufacture vary from leather to 
linen, silk, and even straw with strappings 


of kid. 


Bi of all kinds and descriptions are 

















A PEACOCK-FEATHER BELT DESIGN. 


The belts in the illustrations are of 
leather, the design cut out, and silk, either 
of the same tone or’ of a contrasting color, 
showing through from the wrong side. The 
leather may be purchased at any large dry- 
goods shop or of a dealer in upholstery 
fabrics. It should he as pliable as possible, 
and either Suéde or the smooth leather is 
used. 

Before any cutting is done, the exact size 
of the belt is first marked on the leather— 
that is, the waist measure. The size given 
in the patterns is twenty-four inches, but it 
may he shortened or lengthened at the ends 
by adding to or taking from the design. 
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A SEVERE GREEK DESIGN, 


To transfer the design to the leather lay a 
piece of tracing paper over the pattern, and 
follow the lines showing through with a 
pencil. Then lay this and transfer paper 
on the piece of leather to be stamped, the 
exact size of the belt having been first 
determined, and. transfer with a sharp pencil 
the lines previously marked. 

When this has been carefully done, cut 
out with a sharp knife, following the lines 
as exactly as possible. No rough edges 
should be left, as a clear line is very im- 
portant. 

Place the right side of the silk to the 
wrong side of the leather, the right side of 
the silk, as will be seen, showing through 
the design, and baste all edges and 
pieces of leather formed by the design firmly 
and carefully. Then sew on the machine as 
near the edge of the leather as possible. The 
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THE FAMILIAR GREEK-KEY PATTERN. 
silk, when the basting is being done, should 
be put on very smoothly and, if anything, 
drawn slightly tighter than the leather, as 
the tendency of the silk is to wrinkle, being 
of a thinner material than the leather. As 
the-leather must be rather soft and pliable, 
the machine-stitching will be found a much 
simpler task than it sounds. 

Another etfective way to finish them, if 
the machine is not available, is to mark out 
on the leather, at the edges of the design, 
































CUT LEATHER 


an outline in black ink, and glue the leather 
to the silk. The outline of ink takes the 
place of the stitching, and if the gluing is 
thoroughly and carefully done, being careful 
not to let it run over on the silk, and that 

















A GRAY SILK AND KID BELT. 


all parts are fastened, this process would be 
quite as practical as the stitching. Number- 
less delightful combinations of color sug- 
gest themselves as available, and many sim- 
ple designs that could be marked on a piece 
of tracing-paper and transferred to the 
leather by laying the paper, pencil side down, 
and following the lines with a pencil. A 
simple butterfly or round disks cut from the 
leather, about an inch in diameter, are among 
the many very easily marked-out designs. 

No. 1 is of dark blue Suéde in a peacock- 
feather design. A changeable peacock-blue 
silk—that is, changing from blue to green 
is the lining, and, if possible, should be 
a slightly lighter shade than the leather. 
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THE POPULAR GRAPE-VINE DESIGN, 


The machine-stitching is effective in green 
sewing-silk. 

No. 2 is a severe Greek border design cut 
from dark green smooth leather, with a 
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slightly lighter shade of green silk for the 
lining. It may be copied in any combination 
of colors one prefers. In browns with a gold 
buckle it is charming. 

No. 3.--Golden-brown Suéde is used for 
this belt, with a lining of either wide gold 
belting or old-gold surah silk. The machine- 
stitching could be of old-gold. Three short 
straps and tiny buckles, covered with the 
Suéde, fasten the front. 

No. 4.—Pearl-gray Suéde forms the out- 
side, with a moiré silk of the same shade for 
the lining. Black smooth leather with sage- 
green silk lining would also be effective for 
this design, the stitching of green. 

No. 5.—Black Suéde with a gold lining, 
blue for the outside with green lining, and 
two shades of green, are a few of the com- 
binations that could be used for this belt. 

No. 6 is a dark green or dark purplish- 
blue smooth leather, with a grape-vine de- 
sign. A purple and green changeable taffeta 
under green kid would be most effective. 
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A GRACEFUL ARRANGEMENT OF CURVES. 


The lining should be of silk of either a 
leaf green or the purplish blue of grapes, 
or as near that color as possible. 

Where a piece of the leather, made narrow 
by the design, is to be stitched down, it should 
be stitched through the middle, as, for in- 
stance, the veins in the leaves of No. 6, or 
the inside of the large motifs in No. 4. 

Tracings of the designs, with transfer paper 
for stamping, may be bought from the Bazar 
at 25 cents each. The pattern numbers are 
No. 1—Pattern 137; No. 2, 138; No. 3, 139; 
No. 4, 140; No. 5, 141; No. 6, 142. 

When a belt is to have the kid and silk 
glued together they will give the best results 
if they are put under some weight—a pile 
of books, for instance—until dry. But the 
glue must be spread on very carefully in 
order not to ooze out around the edges, 
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Tuesday, August 20 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Jellied oatmeal and cream. 
tomatoes on toast rounds; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cold salmon with mayonnaise; olives; 
butter sandwiches. 
Iced tea with lemon; little cakes; blackberries. 
DINNER 
Cream-of-corn soup. 
Lamb chops; stuffed eggplant; creamed potatoes. 
Cucumber salad; wafers. 
Frozen peaches; cake. 
Coffee. 

Cucumber salad.—Stew sliced cucumbers in 
water to cover them; season with salt and cay- 
enne; strain, put into a mould, add hot water 
to make a pint of liquid and a level tablespoonful 
of gelatine, dissolved; strain over cucumbers; 
set on ice. When cold serve on white lettuce 
with French dressing. 

Frozen pcaches.—Mash and sweeten peaches; 
pack in a freezer three hours, beating well at first. 
Wednesday, August 21 
BREAKFAST 
Summer pears. 

Cold farina and red raspberries, cream. 

Fried mushrooms on toast; hot rolls; coffee. 

LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Iced bouillon. 
Baked tomatoes stuffed with crumbs; potato cro- 


Brolled rice muffins; 


bread-and- 


quettes. 
Raspberry lemonade and sponge-cake. 
DINNER 
Clear brown soup. 
Panned chicken; succotash; boiled rice. 
Peach pie. 
Coffee. 
Thursday, August 22 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced peaches and cream. 
Parsley omelette; creamed potatoes; huckleberry 


muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Creamed chicken on toast; potato puffs; iced 
chocolate ; lady-fingers and whipped cream. 


DINNER 


Clear tomato soup. 
Strips of veal, breaded; French eggplant; mashed 
potatoes. 
Cold lemon pudding. 
Coffee. 
French eggplant.—Slice, drain, and fry the 


eggplant as usual; make a large cup of rich 
white sauce; put a layer of eggplant into a deep 
dish, cover with sauce, sprinkle with grated 
cheese, salt, and pepper: repeat till the dish is 
full, with cheese last; brown in a hot oven. 

Friday, August 23 

BREAKFAST 
Blackberries. 

Cereal and cream. 
croquettes; buttered toast: 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked corn custards: chopped browned 


Small codfish coffee. 


potatoes ; 
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bread and butter; tea. 
Lettuce and tomato salad; cream cheese and wafers. 

Fresh apricots and grapes. 
DINNER 

Cream-of-Lima-bean soup. 

Baked whitefish ; creamed cauliflower; potatoes. 
Melon slices with vanilla ice-cream. 

Coffee. 

Melon slices and ice-crcam.—Cut spicy green 
melons in halves, take out the seeds, and cut 
in rather thick slices, about four to a melon; 
lay one on each plate, and put a spoonful of ice- 
cream in the middle. 


Saturday, August 2} 
BREAKFAST 
Jellied oatmeal and sliced peaches with cream. 
Eggs poached in cream sauce; fruit muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Creamed whitefish in small dishes; potatoes creamed 
with cheese. 
Iced tea; raspberries and cream; sponge-cakes. 
DINNER 
loaf with tomato sauce; 
mashed potatoes. 
Tomato and green-pepper rings on lettuce; 
dressing; wafers. 
Frozen watermelon. 
Coffee. 


Frozen watermelon.—Cut a large, ripe melon 
in halves; scoop out the inside with a kitchen- 
spoon and take out the seeds; put into a freezer 
with powdered sugar and sherry and let it stand 
five hours. 


Hot beef corn fritters; 


French 


Sunday, August 25 
BREAKFAST 


Nutmeg melons. 
Kidneys en brochette; corn muffins; 
DINNER 
Tomato bisque. 
Leg of lamb, mint jelly; cauliflower; new sweet- 
potatoes, boiled. 
Pineapple salad on lettuce with French dressing; 
wafers. 
Raspberry ice: angels’-food. 
Coffee. 


coffee. 


SUPPER. 
Cold beef loaf, sliced; fresh tomatoes stuffed with 
hard-boiled eggs and mayonnaise. 
Peach shortcake and cream; iced coffee. 


Monday, August 26 
BREAKFAST 


ye 
Poached eggs; broil tomatoes: toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
lamb on toast rounds; pickles; bread and 
butter; tea. 
Blackberries and angels’-food. 
DINNER 
Sliced lamb stewed with fresh mushrooms ; 


potatoes ; eggplant. 
Watercréss and sliced cucumbers, 


Baked hes. 
Colee. 
Tuesday, August 27 


Minced 


mashed 


French dressing. 


BREAKFAST 
Jellied cereal and peaches, cream. 
coffee. 


Tomato omelette; muffins; 
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LUNCHEON OK SUPPER 
Rice croquettes; bread and butter; tea. 
Cream-cheese salad, French dressing. 
Pears. 
DINNER 
Cream-of-caulifiower soup. 
Reefsteak ; Lima beans; broiled sweet- 
Tomato and green-pepper salad. 
Pineapple fritters. 
Coffee. 

Cream-checse salad.—Make good-sized balls of 
cream or cottage cheese, mixed with chopped 
nuts, salt, and pepper; lay on lettuce, and cover 
with French dressing. 

Tomato and green-pcpper salad.—Cut rather 
thick slices of peeled tomatoes and spread each 
with finely chopped green pepper mixed with 
French dressing; on each one put three very tiny 
white onions, cooked and peeled, and French 
dressing over all. 


Wednesday, August 28 


BREAKFAST 
Blackberries. 
Cereal and cream. 
Broiled dried beef; milk toast ; 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Beefsteak croquettes with tomato sauce. 
Iced tea; sliced peaches and cream. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 
Clear brown soup with tapioca. 
Panned guinea -fowl; baked corn; sweet - potatoes ; 


ta toes. 


coffee. 


currant jelly. 
Cucumber and pimento salad; cream cheese and 
wafers. 
Peach ice-cream ; sponge-cake. 
Coffee. 
Cucumber and pimento§ salad.—Slice_ cu- 
cumbers thin and drop into ice-water; open a 


small can of pimentoes, drain and chop them; 
wipe the cucumbers, arrange on white lettuce and 
cover with the red pimentoes; put on French 
dressing and serve very cold. 


Thursday, August 29 
BREAKFAST 


Melons. 
Cold boiled rice, moulded, with sliced peaches and 


cream. 
Eggs scrambled with fresh mushrooms; huckleberry 
muffins; coffee. 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Croquettes of guinea-fowl, cream sauce; potato 
puffs; olives. 
Grapes and pears; iced coffee. 
DINNER 
Breaded veal chops; baked tomatoes; mashed sweet- 
tatoes. 


Lettuce and cauliflower salad, French dressing. 
Deep huckleberry tart. 
Coffee. 
Friday, August 30 
BREAKFAST 
Plums and aches. 
Creamed salmon in small dishes, baked: 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Hard-bolled eggs, creamed and scalloped; 
tomatoes, fried; tea. 
Peaches and whipped cream. 
DINNER 
Cream-of-corn soup. 


muffins ; 


breaded 


Broiled fish; stewed cucumbers; mashed potatoes. 
Watermelon. 
Coffee. 
Peaches and whipped cream.—Cut large 
peaches in halves and take. out pits; put each 


half on a round of sponge-cake moistened with a 
little cream; put powdered sugar inside the 
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peach and a large spoonful of stiff whipped cream, 
making a pyramid. 

Stewed cucumbers.—Peel cucumbers and cut in 
four pieces lengthwise. Simmer twenty minutes 
in a very little water; season and drain. Make 
a rich white sauce and pour over. 


Saturday, August 31 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
Broiled bacon; fruit muffins; 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
with cucumbers and French dressing; 
bread and butter; tea. 
Melons. 
DINNER 
Clear soup with rice. 


coffee. 


Jellied fish 


Lamb chops; eggplant stuffed with nuts; browned 
potatoes. 
Lettuce and tomato salad; wafers. 
Baked cocoanut custard. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, September 1 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes. 
Finnan-haddie in cream; buttered toast; coffee. 


DINNER 
Cream-of-spinach soup. 
Broiled spring chickens; creamed potatoes; string- 
beans ; corn fritters. 


Lettuce and pineapple salad, French dressing. 


each parfait ; ‘cake. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Green peppers stuffed with creamed chicken ; coffee ; 
sandwiches. 
Peanut cookies and blackberries. 
Monday, September 2 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Cheese omelette; corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked potatoes with poached eggs; tea; hot 
biscuits. 
Stewed pears and rice. 
DINNER 
Chicken soup. 
Lamb pot-ple; corn; mashed potatoes. 
Grapes and peaches. 
Coffee ; crackers and cheese. 


Tuesday, September 3 
BREAKFAST 
Cold cereal with sliced peaches. 
Eggs in crusts; huckleberry muffins ; 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
zamb croquettes; olives; tea. 
Lettuce onl hard-boiled-egg salad with mayonnaise. 
Green and purple plums. 
DINNER 
Cream-of-Lima-bean soup. 
Braised tongue; fried summer squash; potatoes. 
Lettuce and French dressing. 
Mould of lemon jelly filled with pineapple, whipped 
cream. 
Coffee. 

Eggs in crusts—Cut squares of bread two 
inches thick, three across; seoop out the middle, 
fry brown in deep fat, put in a raw egg, season, 
and put into a hot oven till set; add a little 
cheese or white sauce to the top of each. 


coffee. 


Wednesday, September 4 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 

Hot cereal with cream. 
Broiled bacon; hot rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER (COMPANY) 

Cream-of-beet soup. 


Salmon croquettes with cream sauce. 


oe 
































































































Slices of cold tongue with halved hard-boiled eggs 
and sauce tartare. 
Red pepper and cauliflower salad. 
Peach surprise ice; angels’.food 
Coffee. 
DINNER 
Lamb chops: Lima beans; pickled pears; mashed 
~otatoes. 

Lettuce and green-pepper salad, French dressing 

Coffee jelly and whipped cream 
Coffee. 

Cold tonque with eggs and sauce tartare.— 
Boil the eggs hard, cut in halves and turn up- 
side down around the slices of cold tongue; cover 
each one with a spoonful of sauce tartare, and 
put parsley around. 

Red - pepper and cauliflower salad—Cut the 
tops off large red peppers and take out the in- 
side; fill with boiled cauliflower in nice bits, and 
add a few small pieces of boiled carrot to each. 
Pour in French dressing, stand on white lettuce 
and surround with balls of cream cheese. 

Thursday, September 5 
BREAKFAST 
Jellied oatmeal with sliced peaches and cream. 
Scrambled eggs and bacon; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Minced tongue on toast rounds; baked potatoes; tea 
Plums and apricots. 
DINNER 
Clear soup with croftons. 
Stewed strips of beef, with tomato and green 
peppers; potatoes; baked corn. 
Lettuce and slic ed- gumbo salad, French dressing. 
Peach shortcake. 
Coffee. 
Friday, September 6 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Broiled mackerel; creamed potatoes; fried bread; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Lobster anlnd : brown bread and butter. 
Grapes; iced tea 
DINNER 
Cream-of-Lima-bean soup. 
Planked , fish: mashed potatoes; cauliflower. 
Cucumber and lettuce salad: French dressing. 
Cold chocolate custard. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, September 7 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Cereal with cream. 
Codfish cakes; hot rolls: coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Scalloped fish in small dishes; potato croquettes ; 


tea. 
Pineapple and cake. 
DINNER 
Clear tomato soup. 

Boiled ham: spinach: mashed potatoes. 
Lettuce salad with cream-cheese balls, French 
dressing. 

Pineapple ice; cake. 

Coffee. 

Sunday, September 8 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 


Plain omelette; creamed potatoes; pop-overs: coffee. 


DINNER 
Julienne soup. 


Smothered chicken; stuffed green peppers; potatoes ; 


corn fritters 
Tomato and lettuce salad, French dressing. 
Frozen watermelon. 
‘offee. 
SUPPER 
Little pigs in blankets; coffee. 


‘gs 
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Green-pepper and string-bean salad. 
Sliced peaches and cream. 

(ireen-pepper and string-bean salad.—Cut the 
tops off green peppers and fill with small cooked 
xreen string-beans and French dressing; put on 
white lettuce leaves and add.a cream-cheese ball 
to the top of each pepper. 

Little pigs in blankets.—-Have some very thin 
slices of bacon; wrap each one around a fat 
ayster and pin with a little wooden toothpick; 
fry in chafing-dish and serve on strips of toast. 

Monday, September 9 
a 
er 
Broiled smoked salmon ; os oped creamed potatoes ; 
huckleberry mu coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Sliced cold ham; baked corn; tea. 
Melons. 
DINNER 
Cream-of-caulifiower soup. 
Fore quarter of lamb; Lima beans; mashed potatoes ; 
iced crab-apples. 
’each shortcake. 
Coffee. 
Tuesday, September 10 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Creamed scallops: hot rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Minced ham on toast rounds with deviled eggs: 
tea: biscuits. 
Blackberries and cream. 
DINNER 
, Clear om with tapioca. 
Sliced lamb stewed a tomato; potatoes; cauli- 
flower. 
Lettuce and green-pepper rings, French dressing. 
Frozen jpoees. 
Co 
Wednesday, September 11 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
Broiled pan fish: creamed potatoes; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Lamb croquettes; succotash; tea. 
Grapes and plums. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 
Cream-of-lettuce soup. 
Soft-shell crabs; sauce tartare. 

Duckling, apple sauce ; sweet-potatoes, fried. 
Tomato and green ge pers on lettuce, French 
ressing. 

Peaches Melba. 

Coffee. 

Peaches Melba.—Cut very large peaches in 
halves; wet some rounds of stale sponge-cake 
with a little sherry; put a half peach on each 
and fill the inside with vanilla ice-cream; top 
with a cherry. 


Thursday, September 12 
BREAKFAST 


, Fruit. 
Broiled breaded tomatoes on toast; muffins: coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Duck, heated in gravy, apple sauce ; tea. 
Fruit. 


DINNER 
Clear soup. 


Veal cutlet with brown gravy: corn oysters; 


potatoes. 
Almond blanc-mange. 
Coffee. 
Friday, September 13 
BREAKFAST 


Jellied oatmeal with peaches and cream. 
Creamed eggs on toast; coffee and rolls, 
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LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Salmon with sauce tartare; bread-and-butter sand- 


wiches. 
Fruit, cake, and. tea. 
DINNER 
Tomato bisque. 
Baked fish; chopped cooked cucumbers; green 


potatoes. 
d; wafers and cheese. 
Peach pie. 

Coffee. 


yo > re ; 
Lettuce sala 


Saturday, September 14 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 

Broiled bacon; poached eggs; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
oysters; French fried potatoes ; 

cuits. 
Peaches and 

DINNER 
Cream-of-corn soup. 

Lamb stew; Lima beans; potatoes. 
Tomato salad. 
Chocolate bread pudding. 
Coffee. 


Creamed tea; bis- 


cake. 


Chocolate bread pudding.—Prepare a cup of 
fine white-bread crumbs; melt two squares of 
chocolate and mix with a quart of hot milk; add 
the crumbs, a pinch of salt and sugar to taste. 
Pour over the yolks of two beaten eggs, and bake 
till set; cool, spread with jam and cover with a 
meringue. 

Sunday, September 15 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit. 
Boiled eggs; muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 
Clear soup. 
Stuffed breast of veal: succotash; sweet-potatoes ; 
currant jelly. 


Lettuce and pineapple salad, French dressing. 
Café parfait; cake. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Oysters Newburg; hot biscuits: coffee. 


White - grape and pecan salad; wafers and cream 
cheese. 
Peaches and cake. 


Monday, September 16 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes and plums. 
Cereal with cream. 
Tomato and green-pepper omelette ; pop-overs ; coffee. 
LIINCHEON OR SUPPER 
Veal croquettes with brown sauce; brown bread and 
butter; tea. 
Cream cheese, wafers, and marmalade. 
DINNER 
Meat pie; eggplant; potatoes. 
Lettuce salad; crackers and cheese. 
Watermelon. 
Coffee. 
Tuesday, September 17 
BREAKFAST 
Melons 
Broiled bacon and scrambled eggs; corn bread ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER (COMPANY) 
Clam broth with whipped cream. 


Soft-shell crabs on toast, sauce tartare. 
(juail or squab: French pease; potato croquettes; 
currant jelly. 

Tomato salad: cream cheese and wafers. 
Peach surprise in glasses; sponge-cake 
Coffee. 

DINNER 


Tomato soup. 

baked cauliflower ; 
Melons. 
Coffee. 


Lamb chops; potatoes 
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Wednesday, September 18 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Cereal with cream. 


Fish balls: hot rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Macaroni and oysters, baked; biscuits and tea. 
Baked apples; cake. 
DINNER 
Cream-of-onion soup. 
steak, brown gravy; mashed 
French eggplant. 
Lettuce and French dressing. 
Sponge-cake and whipped cream. 
Coffee. 
Thursday, September 19 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
eggs; huckleberry muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
salad; sandwiches ; 
Cake, tea, and fruit. 
DINNER 
Consommé. 
Roast beef; mashed potatoes; stuffed eggplant. 
Watercress salad. 
Frozen pudding. 
Coffee. 

Frozen pudding.—Make a quart of boiled 
custard; dissolve a tablespoonful of gelatine in 
cold milk and pour over it the hot custard; cool 
and strain. Flavor, put into a freezer, and turn 
till it begins to grow firm; take out the dasher 
and let it stand. Turn out in a solid piece and 
surround with fruit or whipped cream, or use 
as it is. 


Hamburg potatoes ; 


Steamed 


Scallop olives. 


Friday, September 20 
BREAKFAST 

Cereal with cream. 

beef; creamed potatoes; 

coffee. 

LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Fresh mushrooms baked in cream ; 

Siiced peaches and cake. 
DINNER 
Cream-of-spinach soup. 

Creamed scallops. 
chops; baked cauliflower ; 

Pineapple sponge. 

Coffee. 

Mushrooms baked in cream.—Peel large mush- 
rooms and take out the stems put them into a 
baking-dish and cover with thick cream; season 
with salt and a very little white pepper. Fill the 
dish and cover with a plate; bake forty minutes 
and remove from the oven; let the dish stand 
covered for three minutes before serving. 

Pineapple sponge.—Mash a cup of fresh pine- 
apple and sweeten well; let it stand while you 
soak half a package of gelatine in cold water 
and then dissolve over steam; mix the two and 
cool. Beat stiff the whites of five eggs and fold 
in; put into a chilled mould on ice; serve with 
cream. 


Broiled dried muffins ; 


tea. 


Breaded veal potatoes. 


Saturday, September 21 


BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Savory omelette; corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Creamed clams on toast; tea; hot biscuits. 
Fruit and cake. 
DINNER 
cucumbers, 
potatoes. 
Lettuce and tomato salad; wafers and cheese. 
Peach fritters, wine sauce. 
Coffee. 


Boiled fish; chopped creamed ; mashed 
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no one weleomes any sort of a hot 
dessert for dinner. Custards, jellies, 
creams, and ices are infinitely more appe- 
tizing and wholesome, and most of them are 
simple to make as well as inexpensive. 
Custards, for instance, can easily be stirred 


F i. June until September, at least, 





WHITE CUSTARD WITH JELLY. 


up by the plainest of cooks, and yet they may 
be so varied from week to week that they 
will never be stereotyped; and so with jellies 
-—they can be utterly different in appearance 
and taste with only easy changes from one 
flavoring or one mould to another; while now- 
adays the number of creams and ices is 
legion. 

To begin with custards, the simplest forms 
are the baked and boiled varieties; for the 
first, a quart of fresh, rich milk is mixed 
with the beaten yolks of as many eggs as the 
housewife feels she can afford—not less than 
four in any case, but preferably six or seven; 
these are slightly beaten without separating 
them and added to the milk, and then the 
sugar is put in to taste, generally about three 
tablespoonfuls, and flavoring added, and the 
whole well stirred until the sugar is dissolved, 
when it is put into the oven and baked until 
a knife-blade can be put in and brought out 
dry and a brown crust covers the whole. 

The boiled custard is made rather differ- 
ently. A quart of milk is heated to the 
steaming-point in a double boiler, with the 
sugar needed, and then it is slightly cooled 


and poured over the beaten eggs, and the 
whole put hack on the fire and cooked until 
the custard is smooth; then the flavoring is 
added. Of course all custards are to be 
served very cold. With either of these for 
a base we can have many good things. 

Chocolate cream.—Make a boiled custard, 
using three eggs to a quart of milk; dissolve 
two squares of plain chocolate over hot water 
and slowly stir in, and sweeten to taste; put 
a level tablespoonful of cornstarch into a cup 
and stir with two tablespoonfuls of cold milk, 
and add this; beat till smooth and rather 
thick; flavor with vanilla, and cool. Put into 
a flat glass dish, add a heaping spoonful of 
whipped cream or more, and scatter some 
split almonds over the whole. Or serve in 
glass cups. 

Orange cream.—-Make a boiled custard 
with thin cream instead of milk, adding a 
small pinch of salt, and use five eggs; when 
partly thick put in the strained juice of three 
oranges and the grated rind of one; serve as 
before, either in one dish with whipped 
cream or in cups; this is especially good with 
lady-fingers under it. 

White custard.—Take a quart of thin cream 
or rich milk and heat, with a small pinch 





CHOCOLATE CREAM AND ALMONDS. 


of salt, and add sugar to taste; when it has 
sealded, cool it and pour slowly over the 
stiff whites of four eggs; return to the 
boiler and eook five minutes; flavor with a 
little almond, add half a cup of chopped 
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almonds, and put whipped cream and bits 
of red jelly on top. 

Baked orange custard.—Mix the juice of 
three oranges and grated rind of one with a 
quart of milk; sweeten, stir in five slightly 
beaten eggs, and bake till set. 








PRUNE 


RING WITH WHIPPED CREAM. 

Baked cake and custard—Make an ordinary 
custard and stir in a cup of sponge-cake 
crumbs and bake.’ Serve with plain cream. 

All sorts of fruits can be added to baked 
custard, with either cake crumbs or more egg 
yolks to make the whole firm. 

Fruit jelly—Fill any mould, preferably a 
ring mould, with half-crushed, sweetened 
strawberries or raspberries, and fill up with 
plain lemon jelly. Turn out and fill the 
middle with whipped cream. Red rasp- 
berries are nice in this way, as well.as cut- 
up peaches, pineapple, slightly stewed plums, 
and cooked and well-sweetened gooseberries. 

Rice cream.—Put a pint of rich milk into 
the double boiler with two tablespoonfuls of 
rice, a pinch of salt, a small half-cup of 
sugar, and an inch piece of stick cinnamon. 
Cook till the rice is very soft. Have ready 
a teaspoonful of gelatine dissolved in cold 
water and stir this in, beating all well. Cool, 
and stir in lightly a cup of whipped cream, 
and set in a mould; turn out when firm and 
surround with more whipped cream flavored 
with sherry or vanilla. To make this dish 
of higher flavor sherry may be put in after 
the whipped cream, before it is put into the 
mould, and when it is turned out it may 
have plain whipped cream around it. 

Coffee cream.—Put two or more tablespoon- 
fuls of very strong black coffee into a pint of 
thick cream, add three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and whip stiff. Put the split lady-fingers 
cut in bits in the bottom of a glass dish and 
add the eream; or line small cups with the 
lady-fingers and pile the cream on top. 
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Coffee cream with gelatine.—Dissolve a 
level tablespoonful of gelatine in a little cold 
milk; prepare the coffee cream as before, and 
beat this in; set in a mould and surround 
with plain whipped cream, or serve as it is. 

Velvet eream.—This is the simplest of all 
cold desserts to make and is very good. Make 
a quart of rich boiled custard, using only 
the yolks of the eggs; while hot pour it over 
a tablespoonful of gelatine dissolved in a lit- 
tle cold milk; stir till smooth, and cool; 
then add the beaten whites of the eggs and 
set in a mould; serve with plain cream, or 
a border of rich, cooked peaches. To make 
this into a nice frozen pudding put it into the 
freezer to set, instead of into the mould, 
and stir it occasionally till stiff; it will be 
a foamy frozen custard. 

Fruits—-Melons may be used in several 
ways for desserts. Small spicy green ones 
can be cut in halves, the seeds taken out 
and the space filled with squares cut from 
other melons, so the pulp in those used may 
be undisturbed; these squares must be well 
sweetened, flavored with sherry, and the whole 
put on ice till very cold. Melons may also 
be eut across in thick rings, about four to a 
melon; one is laid on each plate and a spoon- 





PISTACHE 


PARFAIT WITH CREAM, 


ful of ice-cream put on it in the middle. 
This is a newer fashion than the way of 
filling the centre of halved melons with the 
cream. 

Raspberries and ice-cream.—Half fill tall 
glasses with red raspberries, sweetened and 
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very cold, and put a spoonful of rich ice- 
cream on top. Or little field strawberries may 
he used, or cut-up peaches. . 

Frozen Parfaits are the simplest 
of ice-creams to make, as they do not need 
to be put into the freezer at all. A cup of 
sugar is added to a cup of water and boiled 
till a thread is formed. This is slowly poured 
over the stiff whites of three eggs, and as 
it cools a pint of whipped cream is folded 
in, with flavoring, and the whole put into a 
covered pail and buried in cracked ice and 
salt for four hours, or five if the mould is 
large. This is the foundation for any num- 
ber of delicious desserts. 

Coffee parfait—Make a parfait and flavor 
with a half-cup of very strong, clear coffee. 

Almond parfait—Flavor the parfait with 


dishes. 


almond extract while warm, and when cool 
add last a cup of finely chopped almonds; 
these are put 
through the 
meat - chopper 
twice in order 
to have them 


evenly smooth. 
Pistache 


par- 
fait.— Make the 
plain parfait, 


but flavor slight- 
ly with pistache, 
and color light 
green with fruit 
paste or extract of spinach made at home. 
Serve with plain whipped cream in tall 
glasses. 

Peach parfait——Crush a pint of peaches 
to a smooth pulp and fold in the parfait; 
let this stand at least five hours before using, 
as the fruit does not readily freeze: 


Fruit sherbets -and ices—The foundation 
of all ices is the same, merely a plain 
lemonade, made with boiled sugar and water 


instead of plain sugar; to this is added fruit 
iuices and the unbeaten whites of two eggs; 
then the whole is frozen; it requires to be 
put into the freezer and turned constantly in 
order to have it smooth. 

Peach sherbet—Mash peaches enough to 
have a pint of pulp; sweeten with sugar-and- 
water syrup mixed with the juice of a lemon 
and a pint of hot water; stir all well, strain 
through a sieve, and add the whites of two 
eggs, and freeze. Serve in‘tall glasses, with 
a little whipped cream on top. 

Plain ice-cream.—When one can get little 
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cream, a good dessert can be made with a 
plain ice-cream by this rule: Scald a quart 
of rich milk with a cup of sugar; when cold 
add a cup of cream, and flavor; put into the 
freezer and stir till firm. 

Apple pie and ice-cream.— Make this cream 
and also make a deep apple pie or tart in a 
baking-dish, with an upper:crust only; while 
slightly warm pile the top with ice-cream and 
serve at once. 

Frozen custard—When no cream at all is 
obtainable make a quart of plain boiled cus- 
tard, using five or six eggs; flavor this and 
freeze, stirring well, and serve surrounded 
with split lady-fingers or with crushed 
peaches. This is very good. 

Frozen rice pudding.—Mix a quart of rich 
milk with two tablespoonfuls of rice, a small 
half-eup of sugar, and a pinch of salt, and 
bake, stirring it frequently from the bottom. 
When the rice 
is soft and the 
whole a creamy 
mass, before the 
brown erust 
forms, take it 
out and cool it; 
then add any de- 
sired flavor and 
freeze; or while 
still warm beat 
in a level table- 
spoonful of gela- 
tine dissolved in a little cold milk, and pack 
in ice and salt for four hours. 

Angel-cake and ice-cream.—Make a rich 
white cream by scalding a pint of milk with 
a eup of sugar, and when cold adding a 
pint of whipped cream and freezing solid. 
Take an angels’-food cake and cut off all the 
brown crust and take out part of the crumb 
from the top down, leaving a thick wall of 
cake; fill this with the white cream and 
decorate with bits of green angelica and 
candied cherries, letting the cream stand up 
well from the cake irregularly. Or bake 
the cake in small tins and half fill each of 
these after cutting off the crust, and serve 
with a little whipped cream on each plate. 

Ribbon ices —Make a quart of lemon ice; 
when firm take out one-third, color and flavor 
with rose; pack this in a pail in ice and salt; 
take out another third and color and flavor 
with pistache and repack the lemon ice; 
in serving, put a little of each color in 
the glass. 


MELON PULP. 
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FOURTH PAPER: THE 


KILLED helpers whose relatives do not 

fall ill at inopportune times; whose de- 

mands are modest; who do not on 
slight pretext, or no pretext at all, leave you 
to tread your wine-press alone—are, indeed, 
difficult to find. Yet such reenforcement, 
ardently desired, and much needed by most 
of us, is within your reach if you will but 
make habit your servant. To do this requires 
concentration of purpose, time, and persistent 
repetition of patience with yourself, but the 
result is well worth the since it will 
eliminate at least fifty per cent. of the fric¢- 
tion of your life. 


cost, 


To minimize resistance is ever a chief aim 
in mechanics, to accomplish this in our in- 


dividual lives is to double our efficiency. 
Habit, understood, developed, and _ wisely 
utilized, will do this. Habit is, in fact, a 


power, and the figure of speech, “force of 
habit,” is the assertion of a truth; there is 
force in habit. When we know and use this 
force, we have under our control a potency 
more subtle, though efficient, 
was Aladdin’s wonder-working lamp. 

This power to propose makes habit as a 
servant invaluable. For instance, when we 
are accustomed to cleanse the mouth and 
teeth each time we eat, however little it may 
be, we are called by habit, and are uncomfort- 
able- when we do not do it. 

Less intimate habits—that is, those not di- 
rectly connected with our bodies—have the 
same power of suggestion, though in a lesser 
degree. When you’are in the habit of put- 
ting each article of wearing-apparel in order 
and ready for use as you lay it aside, you find 
it more difficult to neglect to brush your hat 
and coat, to fold your veil and gloves, to wash 
your overshoes and put them away, “as nice 
as new,” if not quite as shining, than not 
to do it, though in this case you may not be 
as uncomfortable as when the care of your 
body is neglected. In speaking of respond- 
ing to calls of different parts of your body, 
let it be said that there is nothing more es- 
sential to good health and good looks than 
prompt attention to such demands. 


no less than 
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CARE OF THE HAIR 

It is plain that the difference between a 
bad and a good habit is a matter of control, 
of directing this force. To control it, to use 
the foree of habit wisely, it is first necessary 
to know what can be done, consider how we 
can best do it, and then keep unyieldingly at it. 
It is a well-known physiological. fact that 
constant action of the mind in a given direc- 
tion so builds up a certain area of the brain 
that we are able to do a particular kind of 
work with unconscious ease. 

In the daily care of the different parts of 
your body which makes for health and beauty, 
habit counts for as much as in other things. 

If you would keep your hair flexible, strong, 
bright, and in all ways normal, first of all 
it must be kept clean. This you cannot do 
by scrubbing the scalp and washing the hair 
once a month with soap and water. Each 
day in the month give it attention, and a 
careful shampoo, either. wet or dry, according 
to its condition, two or four 
weeks. 

The hair grows much as do the finger nails. 
Unlike a tree, which when pulled up by the 
roots is gone forever, so long as the hair 
follicle—that is, the bulb at the root, made 
up of fourteen small bulbs—keeps forming. 
the hair continues to grow normally. Of 
course this growth depends to a great extent 
on a healthy condition of the body. -If you 
fret, overstudy, are up late at night, or in 
any way violate hygienic laws, you will find 
after a time that your hair is weakening. 
Still, while this is true, much also depends 
on the eare you give the sealp and the 
hair itself. Just as, however, good earth may 
be helow the turf, if the turf itself is not 
given moisture, is constantly raked and torn, 
it cannot thrive; so, however robust your body 
may be, it will be found that if you do not 
care for your hair it will not thrive. 

As has been said, your hair, if it is to be 
kept in geod condition, must be kept clean, 
and to this end clean combs and brushes are 
requisite. The comb used, preferably of 
shell, should have large round teeth, not fine 
at one end and coarse at the other, but all 
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coarse, as a comb that is very fine breaks the 
hair. To clean your coarse, round-toothed 
comb (and it should be done every day), take 
a soft cloth—a doubled piece of cheese- 
cloth sewed together at the edges is good for 
the purpose and should be used for nothing 
elsee—and wipe each tooth of your comb on 
one side, then reverse it and wipe them on 
the other, and then the whole comb. This 
takes no more than three minutes and leaves 
the comb as bright and clean as if it were 
new. In selecting your brushes—there should 
be two of them—take those with soft, flexible 
bristles. The brush in use should be wiped 
each day with the comb-cloth and exchanged 
at least twice a week for one which has been 
well washed, then dipped into hot water and 
dried with the bristles down. When it is dry 
lay it, bristles up, in the sun. 

To keep your hair from thinning and in 
all ways in good condition treat it gently, 
considerately; always hold your hair with one 
hand above the portion being combed, so that 
it is not pulled from the roots. It is no longer 
considered the best treatment to brush the 
hair and scalp with many hard strokes. 
Light and careful brushing, not straight 
down, but out from the head, until it is free 
from dust, keeps the hair smooth and shining. 

At least once a day, and twice is better, 
ventilate your hair by running your fingers 
through it and tossing it out so that the air 
reaches every part of it and the scalp. When 
it is not too cold, do this at an open window 
and in the sunshine, though the open air is 
even more important than the sun. 

Once each day thoroughly massage your 
scalp. Begin at your forehead by placing 
your finger-tips firmly at the edge of the hair 
and, moving not your fingers, but the scalp, 
keep up a gentle motion for a few moments. 
Raise your fingers and place the tips a little 
back of where they were and proceed as be- 
. fore. Continue this until every part of your 

scalp has been massaged. : 

If your hair is dry and inclined to be thin 
and brittle, treat your scalp with oil once 
each week. Parting the hair from the fore- 
head to the nape of your neck, dip your fin- 
gers lightly into sweet, or if the odor is not 
disliked, castor oil, and pat it in the length 
of the part. Make a new part, dip your fin- 
gers again into the oil, and proceed as before. 
Continue this until your whole scalp has been 
oiled. Use no more than a small teaspoonful 
of oil at one time, and no part of this small 
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amount should reach your hair. It is your 
scalp which is to be oiled, and it should be 
done before shampooing. 

Where vour hair begins to grow about 
your face is known as the hair-line, and re- 
quires especial care. When this line gets 
undefined and ragged, it matters not how 
you dress your hair, the effect is bad. To get 
and keep this line in good condition take a 
tablespoonful of red vaseline and a little more 
than a teaspoonful of pure almond oil, beat 
them together, and apply very carefully, twice 
each week, all around the hair-line. A good 
way to do this is to put a little in a spoon, 
warm it, and apply at once. 

If your hair is drv and brittle, clean it 
with a dry shampoo. To do this take a pint 
of very fine corn-meal, in which you have 
thoroughly mixed a half-ounce of orris-root 
as fine as the corn-meal. Sift this together 
through a wire sieve on a large white cloth. 
Holding your head over it, rub the mixture 
earefully through your hair and into the 
sealp. Shake out, and again rub in more of 
the mixture. Repeat this four or more times, 
then brush the hair with a clean soft brush, 
a few strands at a time, not down but out 
from your head, until there is not a trace of 
the powder remaining. Your hair will then 
be clean, sweet-odored, and soft. 

An egg shampoo, made of a lather of a lit- 
tle castile soap beaten with the yolk of an 
egg, not only cleans oily hair thoroughly, but 
tends to make it glossy. In using this sham- 
poo, when fresh rain-water cannot be obtained, 
add a bit of borax the size of a common bean 
to a quart of water. Rinse your hair in 
many waters after using this, as soap or 
borax left in the hair seriously injures it. 

An excellent shampoo without soap is an 
infusion of soapbark, such as is used for 
cleaning silk and other fabrics. The direc- 
tions for making this infusion are on the 
little boxes in which it is sold. Rub this soap- 
bark infusion well into the scalp and hair. 
Have ready two quarts of warm water in 
which a small cheese-cloth bag filled with bran 
has been soaked. Press out the water sev- 
eral times from this bag and wash your hair 
in the water. Rinse and wipe your hair with 


a towel until it no longer drips, and dry in 
the open air and sun, and you will find that 
it will be fluffy, bright, and soft. If your hair 
is heavy and inclined to snarl, braid it in 
many loose braids, and wash these by rubbing 
in your hands as cloth is washed. 
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You should singe your hair once each 
month. In doing this twist a small strand 
of hair tightly, ruff it from the end so 
that the uneven hair stands out from the 
twist, and scorch these and the end with a 
lighted candle or match. This. is much better 
than cutting. 

The fashion of several years ago of cutting 
children’s hair to make it grow resulted in 
such coarse; stubborn locks that it has been 
abandoned. The soft little baby curls are 
now left, and the hair is brushed, singed, and 
so cared for in other ways that it grows strong 
and thick while remaining fine and easily 
managed. 

As to hair-tonics and restoratives. Dyes in 
any form are objectionable and many of them 
are most injurious not alone to the hair, but 
to the health. One that is less so than most 
is made by boiling a small half-cup of sage 
leaves and the same quantity of green tea 
in a quart of water until reduced one-third. 
Let this infusion stand in a closely covered 
vessel twenty-four hours, strain and pour 
into a clean bottle, and cork. 

A very simple but excellent tonic for the 
hair is the natural salt solution used by 
physicians, which is one teaspoonful of salt 
to a pint of water. Rub this well into the 
scalp once each week. When the hair is dry 
and inclined te break, the following, which 
is both a tonic and a dressing, will improve 
it: Tineture of eantharides, one drachm; 
tincture of nux vomica, two drachms; tinc- 
ture of capsicum, one-half drachm; eau de 
cologne, three ounces. This should be used 
daily until there is improvement, and then 
less frequently. 

It is well to change the treatment of the 
hair occasionally, as it makes each remedy 
more effectual. A good quinine wash which, 
used at night one week in each month, 
stimulates the growth and strengthens the 
texture of the hair, is made as follows: 
Sulphate of quinine, one drachm; _rose- 
water, eight ounces; diluted sulphuric acid, 
fifteen minims; rectified spirits, two ounces. 
When this has been mixed add one-fourth 
ounce of glycerine and any perfume which 
is agreeable. A homely remedy for falling 
hair is made by steeping a pound of rose- 
mary for two hours, very slowly, in a quart 
of water. Strain through a piece of cheese- 
cloth and add a half-pint of bay-rum. After 
this has stood for twelve hours strain again 


and bottle. Rub well into the roots of the 
hair night and morning. 

For heavy, moist hair the following will 
be found a good dryer: Of: powdered bicar- 
bonate of soda and hiborate of soda, each one- 
fourth ounce; eau de cologne, one ounce; 
rectified spirits, two ounces. Mix and shake 
until solution is complete. This used daily 
makes the hair crisp and gives it qn auburn 
tint, but it should be used with moderation, 
as it is likely to dry your hair too much. 

Frequently changing the way in which 
your hair is dressed tends to keep it in good 
condition. If you are going to wear it high 
in the evening, wear it low in the morning, 
and give it a new part each time you comb 
it. In this way the constant strain on one 
part of the head, which causes thinning of 
the hair, is avoided. 


The following is the eighth of the series 
of exercises, seven of which have already been 
given, which make for good health and good 
looks. . This exercise is one which acts di- 
rectly on the nerves and should be used with 
caution. That is, note the effect, and should 
there be a feeling of exhaustion or giddiness, 
don’t do it again for several hours: 

Stand erect, with your feet squarely placed 
and your mind concentrated on what you are 
doing. Take a deep natural breath, stretch 
out your arms even with the shoulders, and 
with the muscles flexible vibrate the arms 
with a quivering motion until the whole 
torso is in motion. Continue this for a few 
moments only, drop your arms and count 
nine. Take hold of the back of a chair with 
your right hand, take a deep natural breath, 
lift your left foot six inches from the floor, 
and vibrate it until your whole body, save 
the limb and foot on which you stand, is 
quivering. Continue this for several mo- 
ments, then stand erect on both feet and 
count nine. Repeat the first movement with 
outstretched arms. Again count nine, rest 
your left hand on a chair back, and after 
taking a deep breath vibrate your right foot 
until the whole body is in motion. Then, 
standing squarely on both feet, count nine, 
extend your arms straight out in front, take 
a deep breath, and vibrate them until the 
upper part of the body is in motion, espe- 
cially the part in the region of the stomach. 
This, like the other vibratory motions, should 
be brief, and it ends the exercises. 
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ABOUT THIS TIME AND EVERY YEAR , 
ONE ALWAYS MEETS THIS GAEATURE QUEER. 
HE WAS A BELL AND RINGS AND SINGS, 
AN® THIS THE MESSAGE THAT ME BRINGS. 
“COME OM? Come ON? COME OM WITH BAG ° 
gy YOUR TIME IS UP. HA-HA! He-ne? 
ae UNLESS YOU WANT TO BE A DUNGE , 
a COME ON ALONE To Z6HOeL AY omen! 





















I urr the gas the other night But father, after tea that night, 


And burned off half my hair, 





Complained of my lost curls, 


So mother took the nursery shears And said he really didn’t care 


And trimmed it nice and square. For mushroom little girls. 
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THE ROBBERS’ 


In Bed-Quilt Castle-by-the-Stairs 
A Robber band we dwell, 
And when Papa comes home at night 
We arm ourselves for desperate fight, 
And all rush out pellmell. 


We drag him to our darksome lair 
(He’s seared to death, you know), 


And brandish high the paper-knife 





THe Crovew. 


On, S&@ THE GRUMPY, GROWLING GRreven! 
Ame Lisvam Ve WIMd GavING, “Oven!” 
Awse,"S vor? ams ,"Dowy,.” ane,"Ge Away °” 
Ame sesacvimes cvew ,”0 Womy Paav:” 
© WELL, 06 THAT'S YHE WAY WE PEELS, 
Lev’sS REAVE O0R2 STAMGING On HIS WEBS . 
PERHAPS WELL LEARN, WHER WISER GROW, 
IT Begs’? PAY TO GROUCH ALONE. 

















And shout, “ A Ransom or your life!” 
And will not let him go. 


So then he pulls out peppermints 
(And apples, p’r’aps), and swears 
A tale to read when he is freed. 
Oh, ’tis a glorious life we lead 
In our Castle-by-the-Stairs! 
Hitpa Bevcuer. 





A CROW-BAT. 


A CROW-BAT, GHILOREM, AS YOU SEE, 
CAM 06 OME THINGS WORE CRACEFYULLY 

THAN ANY @C7THMER CABATURE CAH = 
OM BEV, OR SIRL ,OR BOS OR MAM. 
OF COVAEE, IT'S PLEASANT TO BXERL 

109 SUCH A WORTHY ART BUT = WELL, 

| le ) wane vou, ) wovune wer TAv—= 
AY REASY, UNTIL. 1’B LEARNES Te FLY. 
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cities. He had seemed prosperous, his waiting-room had been full of pa- 

tients, and his wife and little children well dressed. But at his death the 
household furniture and even his wife’s belongings had to be disposed of to 
get together enough money to take her back to 
her parents, who were not able to do more than 
The Matter give her and the children a home. There was 

of Margins no life-insurance, for the doctor had long had 
disease of the heart, and could not get insured 
in consequence. Yet he had never saved anything. “We couldn’t save,” 
explained the widow, “for he had to have things look prosperous in order to 
extend his practice, and it took every cent.’ 

The astonishing thing about it was that to many of her acquaintances 
this seemed an entirely sufficient explanation. As a matter of fact, dozens 
of them were living the same way, cxcept that a life-insurance of small amount 
was carried. ‘Their incomes had no margin of saving. And this condition 
of living without a margin is very common in other cities and towns the land 
over. The American family is optimistic. It is always going to have a larger 
income next year, or in five years. It desires to keep up in social matters 
with the people next door or farther up the street. It buys pianolas or auto- 
mobiles or encyclopedias on monthly payments, but puts no monthly instal- 
ment into the savings-bank. It has no margin of security. The only margins 
it considers are the stock margins in which the head of it sometimes speculates 
with the hope of making a little more to eke out its expenses. College pro- 
fessors, lawyers, doctors, the subordinates of large business concerns, may be 
highly clever in other respects, but in living to the very edge of their incomes 
they are often profoundly unintelligent. 

The habit of saving is a habit that makes for family restfulness and security. 
The habit of the marzin-—of a remainder of time that is not consumed by 
rush and hurry, a remainder of strength that is not flung into the whirl of 
daily work, a remainder of money that is not consumed utterly in the daily 
expenses—is a habit that Americans need, practically and psychologically. 
Power resides in the reserves of life, and not in expending to the edge. 


A YOUNG doctor with a good practice recently died in one of our largest 

















VERY mother who has a danghter to prepare for life—which is much 
more difficult than preparing her for college—is faced nowadays by 
a dilemma. It is the day of specialization. One career takes all the years 
of training that any girl can spare, if that career is going to be thoroughly 
and successfully prepared for. And yet every 
woman who is to face life successfully ought to 
A Dilemma he prepared for two entirely different careers. 
for Mothers It is becoming more and more evident to 
mothers, as to everybody else who has anything 
to do with domestic life, that for a girl who eventually marries to have a 
thorough knowledge of housekeeping and home-making is the most valuable 
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education that can possibly be given to her. It will not matter much in the 
future whether she knows the French verbs or the different orders of archi- 
tecture. It will matter vitally whether she knows how to feed a baby, how 
to manage household expenses, and how to plan the meals. She needs to know 
about plumbing, bread-making, laundry-work, house-cleaning, pure food, a 
furnace fire, and other abstruse things, if she really is going to rule her own 
household as an intelligent mistress directing ignorant labor. It is not fair 
to a daughter to bring her up ignorant of these things, and then let her 
marry and get nervous prostration. trying to master an unknown science. 

But, on the other hand, it is not fair to bring her up without an education 
that shall guarantee her self-support in case she does not marry. Most girls 
have very definite ideas on this subject. They want an education and a 
diploma that will help them if they are flung penniless on the world through 
the frequent changes of American fortunes. Also, they do not want to pre- 
pare so very patently for marriage, as if they expected nothing else. And 
they have only so many years to prepare for a career. The majority of them, 
everybody knows, will marry. But which girls will form that majority, and 
which will need self-support instead, is a question that no sage can solve, 
nor can the girls themselves possibly know. 

No young man faces such a dilemma. It underlies and makes complex all 
theories of feminine education. As an Ohio woman said to a women’s meet- 
ing lately, training a girl for home-making was in many cases like “ training 
a boy for a trade he would not have opportunity to practise.” But so is train- 
ing for any other career, since she may marry at any moment. A thorough 
knowledge of domestic science and practice in case she marries, a thorough 
preparation for some breadwinning career in case she does not marry—this 
is what the modern daughter seems to need. But how is she going to get it? 
There is the present puzzle for mothers. 
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HE “visiting nurses” pledged to the service of the community at large, 
and called in by the doctors to attend the sick poor in their homes, are 
developing into a social force of great power and beneficence. There were 
two hundred associations with more than four hundred and forty nurses at 
work, reported at the National Conference of 





Charities and Correction. 

The work of the visiting nurse in a community. 
as to “the great white plague ” of tuberculosis 
alone, is a potential factor in public health. Day 
after day, in wretched tenements, in overcrowded households, the nurse comes 
to make the consumptive more comfortable—and more careful. Families who 
are criminally ignorant enough to allow children to sleep with consumptives, 
or to move into infected rooms where no fumigation has been done, are taught 
a better way. Food is prepared by the nurse, who must be able to do and teach 
everything that is necessary. In the schools the nurse examines and takes 
charge of the defective eyes and the various diseases that make so many chil- 
dren “ atypical” and truant; and she follows them up and teaches their par- 


A New Vocation 
for Women 











ents what to do for them at home. “A new social dynamic,” the work of 
the visiting nurses has been called. It is certain that in no way can the 
devotion and intelligence of able women be put to social service more directly 
and dynamically than in this new and developing vocation. 

















I DON’T WONDER.” 
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LBROWN'S MIND IS ENTIRELY 
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GONE, POOR THING! 








“ WELL, SHE’S BEEN GIVING POOR BROWN PIECES 


“IM TOLD Mus. 


OF IT FOR SO MANY YEARS 
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LET’S WASH OURSELVES FIRST 
>? 


DON’T FORGET TO SAY * PLEASE.’” 


PULLS AN OAR 


THE RESCUE—WHEN LOVE 
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“1M GOING TO PKAY THAT IT "LL BE A FINE DAY 


TO-MORROW FOR OUR PICNIC.” 





“So am IL. 
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“ My HUSBAND SAYS THAT 
“ THAT’S STRANGE.” 


l AM TOO KIND-HEARTED.” 


“IT MADE HIM WRECK A NEW SEVEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAR MOTOR-CAR TO AVOID RUNNING OVER A 


HEN.” 





“ Say, wHen I art To NEW YORK WHICH WAY 
po I GO TO THE HOTEL?” 

“ WHICH HOTEL?” 

“ OH, IS THERE TWO?” 


WHERE JOVE SUCCEEDED 
Minerva had just sprung from the brow of 
Jove. 
“Lucky fellow!” they cried. “Many a man 
can’t get a woman out of his head at all.” 
Therefore, the bachelor gods extended congratu- 
lations. 


WHAT REALLY HAPPENED 


Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 


His wife could eat no lean, 

And thus between them both, you see, 

They ate it, because the cook 

Said she would leave, begobs, if they got to 
pickin’ and choosin’. 

















THE 
SWELL SURROUNDINGS SOME PEOPLE BEGIN LIFE.” 


CHICK. “It’s REMARKABLE IN WHAT 


AN IMPOSSIBILITY 
Knicker. “ The latest suggestion is for trial 
marriages.” . 
Bocker. “ That would shut off the only method 
of getting a permanent cook.” 






























THE CHICKEN (just hatched). “MY, WHAT HARD LUCK! 
COME OUT, AND THIS IS FRIDAY.” 


SAFE! 
Mrs. Smiru. “ Yes, my little five-year-old girl 
is a great help in my housekeeping.” 
Mrs. RANDALL. “ Why, what can such a child 
do to help?” 
Mrs. Smrtru. “ She goes down and tells the cook 
for me whenever we're going to have company.” 


“A VOICE LIKE THAT SHOULD MAKE A SENSA- 
TION AT THE METROPOLITAN Opera Hovuse.” 

“YES; THE SLEEPIEST COACHMAN COULDN’T 
FAIL TO WEAR IT.” 
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V’M THE THIRTEENTH TO 


AT THE CLUB 
Mrs. BLoopeoop. “I thought her quotation was 
apropos, didn’t you?” 
Mrs. Newritcu. “Dear me! I always sup- 
posed his name was Edgar Allan.” 


HIS METHOD 


“T hear that Todd has bought an auto.” 
“Yes; the doctor advised him to walk five 
miles every day.” 








“ WHAT’S THE TROUBLE, ANNABEL LEE?” 
“T WAS GOING TO BE A GREAT ACTRESS, LIKE 
BERNHARDT AND Duse AND EtHEL BARRYMORE, 
AND NOW MAMMA SAYS I CAN’?.” 
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then flatteringly adopted by numerous newspapers and 





magazines, continues so 


é | “HE interest in this discussion, originated by Harper’s Bazar last summer, and since 


great among our readers that we publish this month, by request, an additional in- 
stalment, although the department was to have been discontinued. 


IN THE SUBURBS OF NEW YORK 


THe increased cost of living has not only 
perplexed the class of people whose annual 
incomes exceed $1000 per year, but it has 
more than perplexed those whose incomes are 
less. To this latter class living will become 
a serious problem if the increase continues, 
and they will only be able to procure the bar 
necessities. ‘ 

Our family consists of two persons—my sis- 
ter, an invalid, and myself, the breadwinner. 
We have nothing to depend on but my salary, 
which is $50 per month, or $600 per year, and 
while we cannot live extravagantly we are 
thankful to be as comfortable as we are. We 
have a very comfortable six-room, steam- 
heated flat in one of the suburbs of New 
York city, for which we pay $24 a month. 
We sublet our three front rooms, consisting 
of a hall bedroom, a large front parlor, and 
back parlor, with use of kitchen and bath, to 
two ladies for $12 a month, making our share 
$12. We have the rear part of the apartment, 
consisting of dining-room (which we have 
made a sitting-room), bedroom, kitchen, bath- 
room, and a large storeroom. 
the apartment is better suited to our wants, 
as my sister can manage better with her 
household duties, there being no water in the 
front part of the apartment. The view is 
equally pleasant, as there are no buildings 
back of us. 

We allow ourselves $5 a week for the table. 
Our meals are not elaborate, but are plain 
and sufficient te satisfy our appetites,” For 
breakfast we have a cereal with milk, fruit, 
coffee, and roll, varying the roll sometimes 
with toast or coffee-cake* Our lunch. usually 
consists of something left over from the din- 
ner of the evening before, such as creamed 
potatoes, fried rice, with cold or warmed- 
over meat and French toast, or bread and 


2 
0 


This part of - 


butter and tea. Our dinner usually consists 
of meat, potatoes, one other vegetable, dessert, 
bread and butter, and coffee. 

Of course we count very closely in buying 
meat, especially roast-beef. We have it roast- 
ed the first day, and the second day we either 
make a meat pie or run it through the meat- 
chopper and have a Swedish beef-loaf with 
brown gravy. 

With our vegetables we manage in the 
same way; for instance, if we have pease, the 
second day we buy carrots, cut them into lit- 
tle squares, cook them, and mix them with 
the pease and serve with cream sauce. If 
we have corn, what we have left over we fiy 
with Lima or string beans and have a suc: 
cotash. When we have tomatoes left over we 
use them with grated cheese for spaghetti. 
We use a great deal of rice and spaghetti, as 
they are considered very healthy. 

With regard to our expenditure for cloth- 
ing I must say we are very fortunate; we 
have a gift at Christmas of $10 each, and at 
Easter-time a gift of $5 each. On this we 
depend for our clothing, and as we make 
everything ourselves that can be made we 
manage to get a good deal out of it. 

Of course the invalid sister does not re- 
quire as many changes as the one going to 
business; she requires more house garments, 
but there is no wear or tear on her clothes. 

Fortunately the cost for the doctor for the 
past year has been exceptionally light, only 
three visits—$6—and the dental bill was only 
$3 50. 

We had a very pleasant two weeks’ trip to 
the mountains this summer. The extra 
money, besides what we would have used for 
the two weeks’ expenses at home, being taken 
from our surplus fund. 

Our expenditures by the month are: Rent, 


































































































































$12; table, $20; gas, $1 50; washing, $2 70; 
insurance, $2 75; car fare, $2 60; medicine, 
$1; ice, $1 50; Incidentals, $1.—Total, $45 05. 





WHAT WAS DONE 

For twenty years, during fifteen of which 
we have been a family of five, we have lived 
on an income of $728 a year. All this time 
we have occupied an old-fashioned homestead 
of eight rooms five miles from Boston’s busi- 
est district. The house is comfortable, but 
lacks some modern improvements. But, as it 
costs us only $12 a month and has enough 
land attached to give us a garden and small 
poultry-yard, and possesses, also, several fruit- 
trees and grape-vines, we cheerfully ignore 
the laek of set tubs and furnace and aré sat- 
isfied. 

Our food bills necessitate close calculation. 
They must be kept at $6 weekly. The rising 
prices have compelled us to adopt cheaper 
dishes, but many have proven so savory that 
we should continue using them even if 
fortune favored us. A meat which gives us 
a variety of palatable dishes at small 
cost is beef flank. In winter I often buy a 
whole flank, weighing about fourteen pounds, 
costing five cents a pound. The thin end 
makes a nice steak. The remainder is con- 
verted into pot-roasts, corned beef, soup, hash, 
and croquettes. Lamb flank costs five cents a 
pound and makes the nicest kind of broth. 
It is not to be despised, either, roasted brown, 
and garnished with baked sweet or white 
potatoes. Beef hearts cost but five cents a 
pound, and one stuffed and roasted, with 
gravy and vegetables, is a dish fit for a king. 
It is also nice sliced cold, while heart steaks 
are a savory food. 

We use many soups, chowders, broths, and 
stews; little cake, but a variety of puddings. 
No turkey at Thanksgiving or Christmas; in- 
stead, a chicken or a pair of them from our 
own cleanly fed stock. Each fall I repair to 
Quincey Market and buy two barrels of apples, 
the second-rate fruit, small but sound, never 
paying over $1 50 a barrel, delivered. Pies, 
puddings, dumplings, sauces, and other dishes, 
evolved from these, help out greatly. We 
have eggs from our own yard and sell a few, 
and we use a good deal of milk. We get 
skim-milk at the creamery for three cents a 
quart. Living near the beach, my bo¥- gets 
clams and fish, free and fresh, when we want 
them. I make into jam or jelly the fruit 
from our trees, but never buy any to preserve. 
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Income, $50; expenses, $45 05.—Balance, 
$4 95. This balance we call our “surplus 
fund.” SuBURBAN. 


ON A $700 INCOME 
We have peaches, pears, and grapes enough 
to use some daily all winter, and I sell enough 
cherries to pay for the sugar used in the 
other fruits. I sometimes, in good fruit sea- 
sons, sell a little of the other fruit. 

Clothing requires care and caution. We 
buy summer goods in the fall and winter 
goods in spring. We save all hat trimmings, 
and use them, renovated, over and over again. 
My college girl started in this year wearing 
a pretty hat that cost one dime last October, 
and whose trimming had been used twice be- 
fore. But I’d defy any one to guess it. She 
has six shirt-waists that cost, all ot them, less 
than a dollar. The marked-down material— 
silk muslin and cotton pongee—was four and 
five cents a yard. Her pretty and serviceable 
winter coat was bought last March for $6. 
Tt will do for at least three seasons, and would 
have cost $15 if purchased four months 
earlier. 

My college girl boards at home. She works 
in vacation, earning enough money to pay 
her car fares and for books. Her tuition- 
money is loaned by a friend. 

We use no ice. Our cellar is cool, and we 
purchase perishable foods in small quantities 
during the summer. We buy four tons of 
coal every June, when it is cheapest. It lasts 
until we begin using our blue-flame oil 
cooker, usually by May. The kitchen range 
warms kitchen and dining-room, while our 
parlor stove heats that room and an adjoin- 
ing chamber. In our other rooms we use an 
oil-heater in cold weather. 

Next year one daughter will marry, one ex- 
pects to be self-supporting, and the boy will 
work during the vacation. This will enable 
us to put by some money, heretofore im- 
possible. The college girl expects to help 
educate her brother. 

Our yearly account stands: Food, $312; 
rent, $144; coal, $28; oil, $20; laundry, $26; 
life-insurance, $20; clothing, $110—Total, 
$660. This leaves us $68 for all other expenses. 
We go to the beach in summer, and once in 
a while to a theatre. I belong to a reading- 
club, and we subscribe for a few magazines. 
And we owe not any man. 

Mrs. E. F. W. 

Boston, MAssacHvUsetrs. 
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HE materials required for making these 
T pretty laces are simple—merely a fine 

steel crochet-hook and a spool.of No. 50 
linen thread. Coarser or finer 
thread may be substituted, ac- 
cording to the use for which the 
lace is intended. 

The clover-leaf lace may serve a * 
as edging or insertion, and will 
look well in any number of 
linen thread, using a fine hook. 

Make a chain the length re- 
quired, 8 d. ¢. on ch., turn back, 
ch. 10, fasten with s.¢ in sixth 


st., turn, half-fill loop with 9 
d.c. in three groups with 2 pes. 


turn, 24 dc. 
pes. over ch., 


between, ch. 16, 
(eight groups) 7 


9 d.c. 2 pes. in loop,* 17 d.c 
on ch., turn back, ch. 10, fasten 
with s.c. in sixth st., turn, 9 d. ¢. 2 pes. in loop, 
ch. 16, insert a pin to mark place, ch. 10, join, 


10 d.c. in ring, fasten with sl. st. to top pe. of 


rae + einen’ = 
=o ‘ 
ae. 





DESIGN NO. 1.—CLOVER-LEAF EDGE. 


loop (all these fastenings are with sl. st.), 10 
d. ec. in ring, s. ¢. at base to close, ch. 12, join, 
2 d. c. in ring. fasten to second of previous leaf- 


let, 10 d.c. in ring, fasten to 
sixth st. on edge, 12 d.ec. in 
ring, close, ch. 10, join, 2 d.e. 
in ring, fasten to previous leaf- 


let, 8 d.c. in ring, fasten to 
top pe. of loop, 10 d.c. in ring, 
close, 10 d.c. (three and one- 
third groups) 3 pes. on stem, 


turn, ch. 16, mark place, ch. 
10, join, 10 d.c. in ring, fasten 
to second pe. of the stem to the 
left, 10 d.c. in ring, close, ch. 
12, join, 2 d.c. in ring, fasten 
to previous leaflet, 10 d.¢ in 
ring, fasten to third pe. of the 
stem on right hand, 12 d.c. in 
ring, close, ch. 10, join, 2 .c. 
in ring, fasten to previous leaf- 
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PATTISON 


let, 1 d. e. in ring, close, 24 d. e. 
finish lower stem with four 
groups (14 d.c.) 4 pes., 


over stem, 
two-third 


7 pes. 
and 
next loop with 9 d.c. 


atte ae oo. Sours yy 





DESIGN NO. 2.—ANOTHER CLOVER PATTERN. 


2 pes., repeat from star. This completes the de- 
sign. The directions for making pattern No. 2 are . 
Make a chain and row of double crochet the de- 
sired length, fasten off, and go back to beginning.. 
Fourteen d.c. on braid, turn back, ch. 10, fasten 
in seventh st. (fastenings are done with s.c. ex- 
cept when described), turn, half-fill loop with 6 
d.c. in groups of two, separated by 2 pes. of 5 
ch. (d.c. is in groups of two, or half groups, 
and picots of five chain), turn back, ch. 16, fasten 
in seventh st., turn, fill with 14 d. ¢. (seven 
groups) and six pes., 6 d. ec. and 2 pes. in next 
loop, 7 d.¢ on braid, turn back, ch. 16, fasten in 
top of next loop, turn, 5 d.c. (two and one-half 
groups) and 2 pes. in loop, turn back, ch. 12, 
fasten in fifth st. of next loop,* turn, fill with 12 
d.c. and 4 pes. in the following order: three 
groups of 2 pes., repeat (this leaves 4 d.e. in 
centre of loop), four and one-half groups and 





3.—-A CROCHET EDGE 


WITH BEADING, 
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4 pes. in next loop, 11 d.c. on braid, repeat first 
seallop as far as star, when without turning 
ch. 10 fasten at same place on first scallop, turn, 
5 d.c. in loop, ch. 14, join, 6 d.c. in ring, pe. of 
10 ch., 6 d.c. in ring, turn back, ch. 16, fasten 
in top of next loop, turn, 14 d.c. and 6 pes. in 
loop, fastening to pe. of eyelet at fourth or fifth 
st., 6 d.c. in eyelet, pe. of 10 ch., 6 dic, s.¢ 
around stem, 5 d.c. in loop, 6 d.c. and 2 pes. 
in next loop, turn back, ch. 16, fasten in top of 
eyelet, turn, partly fill with two and one-half 
groups (5 d.e.) and 2 turn back, ch. 16, 
fasten in fifth st. of next loop, turn, fill with 
16 d. ec. and 7 pes., 9 d. ce. 4 pes. in next loop, 
6 d.c., 2 pes. in next, 9 d.c. 4 pes. in last, 10 
d. ec. on braid, turn back, ch. 10, fasten in seventh 
st., turn, 6 d.c. 2 pes. in loop, 
turn back, ch. 16, fasten in 
seventh st. (lapping scallops), re- 
peat to end. P 

Clover leaf. — With 


pcs., 


No. 60 


thread ch. 10, join, 20 d.c. in 
ring, ch. 13, join, 22 d.c. in ring, 
make another leaflet like first, 
fasten to first with s.c., ch. 11 or 
12 for stem, turn, 22 d.c. over 


ch., fasten to leaf, fasten off, tack 
leaf between scallops in any posi- 
tion, or it may be joined while 
working. 

For design No. 3. First, make 
a chain any length, and on it a 
row of d. c., turn back. Second d. ¢. 


in 5 sts., taking back loop, turn 
back, ch. 10, fasten in first st 


(fastenings are made with s.c., 
except when described), turn, fil! 
loop with 12 d. c. in groups of two 
(six groups) separated by 5 pes. made of 4 ch., 
5 d.ec., turn back, ch. 8, fasten in second pe. 
of previous scroll, turn, fill with 12 d.c. and 
5 pes. as before, repeat to end of row, skipping 
a st. occasionally; if too full, turn back. 
Third, sl. st. to second pe. at top, ch. 6, fasten 
in same pe. on next scroll, repeat to end, turn. 
Fourth, d. c. in each st., turn back. 





DESIGN NO. 4.—INSERTION LACE. 


Fifth, d.c.in each st., taking back loop, turn. 

Sixth, 14 d.c.,taking back loop, turn back, 
ch. 10, fasten in sixth st., turn, half-fill loop 
with 6 d.c. in groups of two separated by 2 pes. 
of 5 ch. fastened in first, turn back, ch. 16, 
fasten in sixth st., turn, fill loop with 15 d.c., 
pe., 2 d.e, pe, 2 d.ec., fill second half of next 
loop, 6 d.c., turn back, ch. 16, fasten in top 
of next loop, turn, two and one-half groups 
(5 d.e.) in loop, turn back, ch. 12, fasten in 
fifth st. of next loop, turn, fill with 18 d.c., 
finish next with 15 d.c., 16 d.c., repeat this 
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scallop to end of row, fasten off. 
leave only 3 sts. between scallops. 

Seventh, 2 d.c. Go all around scallop with 
3 d.c., pe. alternately (if too full skip occasion- 
ally), 2 d.c. between scallops, go up first loop 
of next scallop with d.e’s. and 4 pes., turn back 
(this must be at the intersection of two loops). 
ch. 31, fasten in fifth st., 4 s.c. in next four, 
ch. 8, fasten at same place on previous scallop, 
turn, 5 d.c.in loop, turn back, ch. 10, fasten 
between second and third pes. of next loop, turn, 
fill with 12 d.ec. and 5 pes., 6 d.c. in next loop, 
5 8. ¢. on stem of eyelet, 20 d. c. and 9 pes. in 


If too scant 


eyelet, fasten first pe. with sl. st. to second of 
previous loop, 5 s.c. on stem, 10 d.c. in loop, 
d. c’s. and 2 pes. on next loop, turn back, ch. 10, 





DESIGN NO. 5.—DEEP-POINTED EDGE. 


fasten in centre of next loop, turn, fill with 12 
d.c. and 5 pes., fasten second pe. to first of eye- 
let, finish seallop like first, and repeat to end 
of row. The heading may be made separately 
as an insertion, and also doubled in width. A 
pretty way to vary it is to invert the work on 


right side and make another row, which re- 
verses the scrolls. 

To make the insertion. Make a chain the 
length desired, turn, 17 d. ec. on ch., turn back, 
ch. 10, fasten in sixth st. with s.c., turn, half- 


fill loop with 9 d.ec. in three groups separated 
by 2 pes. of 5 ch., ch. 14, place a pin in last st., 
ch. 10, join, 11 d.ec. in ring, fasten with sl. st. 
to top pe. of loop, 9 d.e. in ring, s.c. at base 
of ring (to close eyelet), ch. 12, 12 d.c. in ring, 
fasten to sixth st. on edge, 12 d.c. in ring, close, 
ch. 10, join, 20 d.c. in ring, close,* eight groups 
of 3 d. ¢., 7 pes. over. stem, 9 d. ¢., pes. in loop, 
17 d.ec. on ch., turn back, ch. 10, fasten in sixtir 
st., turn, 9 d.c. 2 pes. in loop, ch. 14, pin to 
mark place, ch. 10, join, 11 d.c. in ring, fasten 
to top pe. of loop, 9 d. ¢. in ring, close, ch. 12, 
join, half-fill, fasten to sixth st. on edge, fill, 
close, ch. 10, join, 9 d.c. in ring, fasten to top 
pe. of loop, 3 d.c. in ring, fasten to next pe., 
finish ring, close, repeat from star to end. 

For the upper edge fasten in third pe., ch. 8, 
fasten in next with s.c., ch. 13, repeat to end, 
fasten off, go back to beginning, and make one 
row of d.c. 

For the last design, No. 5, make a ch. the 
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Rosy Children 


Like Grape-Nuts and Cream 


A child’s taste is often a reliable guide to palatable and nutritious 
food, and it is worth one’s while to observe how the little folk take to Grape- 


Nuts, the famous breakfast food. 


They eat it freely with cream, for it has the peculiar, mild, but satis- 
fying sweet of grape-sugar, and the natural taste of a child often intuitively 


recognizes a food that will agree with and richly nourish the system. 
g g ) ' 


*‘There’s a Reason” for 


Grape-Nuts 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 








Things which are advertised are always the best 













































































































































































desired length, and on it a row of d.c., st. for 
st., turn back. This will be a foundation braid 
for lace: 11 d.c. on braid, taking up both loops 
of st., ch. 14, fasten in first (fastenings are 
done with s.c., except when otherwise described ), 
6 d.c. in ring, pe. (thus: ch. 5 fasten in first), 
6 d.c. more, turn back, ch. 16, fasten in ninth 
st. on braid. Turn, fill with 14 d. c. and 6 pes., the 
d. c's. in groups of two separated by pes. (this is 
the order throughout), finish other side of eyelet, 
fasten around base of eyelet, 9 d.c. on braid, 
turn back, ch. 16, fasten in top of eyelet, turn, 
partly fill with two and one-half groups (5 d.c¢.) 
and 2 pes., turn back, ch. 12, fasten in fifth of 
next loop, turn, fill with 12 d.c. and 5 pes., 
finish loop with four and one-half groups (9 d. c.) 
and 4 pes., 11 d.c. on braid, ch. 14, join, half- 
fili with 12 d.ec. and 1 pe. as first eyelet, turn 
back, ch. 16, fasten in ninth st., leaving two be- 
tween scallops, turn, partly fill with 8 d.c. and 
3 pes., ch. 3, ch. 14 more, fasten in fourteenth 
st., 5 d.c, im ring, sl.st. in fourth pe. of op- 
posite loop, 19 d.¢. more in ring, s.c, at base of 
eyelet, ch. 2, s.c. in first of 3 ch. (this forms 
eyelet on pes.), 6 d.c. and 2 pes. more in loop, 
finish eyelet, 9 d.c. on braid, turn back, ch. 16, 
fasten in top of eyelet, turn, 5 d.c. and 2 pes. 
in loop, turn back, ch. 12, fasten in fifth st. of 
next loop, without turning ch. 18, fasten be- 
tween two loops of opposite scallops, turn, 6 d. e. 
in loop, turn back, ch. 20, fasten in fourth, s. ¢. 
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in next two, ch. 1, fasten in second d.c., turn, 
2 d.c. around 1 ch., 3 s.c¢. in 3 s.¢., 18 d.c. and 
8 pes. in eyelet, fastening second to third of 
scallop immediately below. Thus: ch. 3, sl. st. 
in tip of pe., ch, 2, fasten in first of 3 ch.— 
6 d.ec. in loop, turn back, ch. 23. fasten in fifth 
in next 3, ch. 1, s.c. in second d.c., turn, 
2 d.c. around 1 ch., 4 s.c. in 4 s.¢, 20 die. 
and 9 pes. in eyelet, fastening first pe. to sec- 
ond of last eyelet, 4 s.¢. in 4 s.c., 2 d.¢. around 
1 ch., 6 d.c. in loop, turn back, ch. 20, fasten 
in fourth s.c. in next two, ch. 1, fasten in sec- 
ond d.c., turn, 2 d.c. around 1 ch., 3 s.¢. in 
3 s.c., 18 d.c. and 8 pes. in eyelet, fastening 
second pe. to last of eyelet, 3 s.c. in 3 s.¢., 2 dec. 
around | ch., 4 d.c. in loop, 12 d.c. and 5 pes. 
in next loop, fastening third ps. to second of 
eyelet, finish next loop. This completes one 
large scallop; 6 d.c. on braid, repeat directions, 
fastening the lapping of scallops with an eye- 
let made on first pe. of top loop of first smal! 
scallop, fastened at fourth st. to corresponding 
pe. of previous scallop. This eyelet may be 
placed at a lower pe. should the work draw. 

Heading: 5 d. c. on other edge of braid, skipping 
1 st., turn back, ch. 15, fasten in first st., turn, 
fill with 14 d.c., pe., 3 d. ¢. pe., 3 d.c., 5 dic. on 
braid, skipping 1 st., turn back, ch. 10, fasten in 
eighth st. of previous scallop, turn, fill with 9 
d.c., pe., 8 d.c., pe., 3 d.e., repeat second scallop 
to end of row. 


5s. Cc 





CULINARY AND MISC 


Supsscrisper.—For Yorkshire pudding, make a 
batter by stirring into a pint of milk two well- 
beaten eggs and a pint of flour sifted twice, with a 
teaspoonful, each, of salt and baking powder. 
Prepare this when the roast of beef is ready to be 
taken from the pan. Transfer the meat to a 
heated platter, and keep hot while you set the 
pan of drippings on top of the range until it 
bubbles, then pour into it the pudding-batter. 
Set the pan in the oven and bake until the con- 
fents are golden-brown in color. Cut the York- 
shire pudding into squares, arrange on the platter 
around the beef. and send to the table. 

Apple Meringue—Rub a pint of apple sauce 
through a sieve or strainer to free it from any 
small lumps. Set it on the ice until very cold. 
Beat the whites of 6 eggs to a meringue stiff 
enough to stand alone, then beat in by the spoon- 
ful a cup of powdered sugar and the pint of 
chilled apple sauce. -Flavor with a little lemon 
juice, and, when very stiff, pour into small gob- 
lets that have been thoroughly chilled. Serve 
at once.. This meringue is improved by placing 
on top of each glass a great spoonful of whipped 
cream. 

Bee.—There are as many theories about making 
mayonnaise as there are on other subjects. One 
woman who is very skilful about her household 
work says that she finds the following a great 
success. She cuts two V-shaped cuts in the cork 
of a small bottle, one at each side and one larger 
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than the other. Then she puts a cupful and a 
half of oil into the bottle and is ready for work. 
Into her bowl she puts the yolk of one egg, a half- 
teaspoonful of salt, the same of mustard, one- 
quarter teaspoonful of paprika, and one table- 
spoonful of vinegar. She adds a few drops of 
lemon juice, and begins to beat. The bottle is 
so laid that through the smaller cut the oil will 
drop a little at a time into the bowl. She beats 
with a patent egg-beater, and when the mixture 
begins to thicken she turns the bottle so the oil 
will run more quickly. 

M. B. M.—There is no reason why you should 
not wear black and white and gray, and lace 
is perfectly suitable for half-mourning, but not 
for deep mourning. Until you begin to wear 
actual colors you should not use the gold belt 
buckle or cuff buttons. Black velvet and white 
corduroy are not suitable for mourning, but may 
be worn when you are discarding the black. The 
black border on your handkerchiefs, writing- 
paper, and cards should be discarded when you be- 
gin wearing such things as lace and velvet. 

ConsTANT REApeER.—The best thing to com- 
bine with vour erépe de Chine is black lace. With 
the material you have in the outgrown waist you 
ean make a new waist of lace and crépe de Chine, 
after some attractive model in the Bazar. Could 
you not have a yoke of the black lace over white 
or a color, and cuff to match? That would be 
pretty and very becoming. 
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New Fall Styles Now Ready | 


IF YOU WANT TO BE STYLISHLY ATTIRED, 
HAVE YOUR GARMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK. 


| 
New York is the acknowledged fashion center, and its women are the | 
best dressed in the world. | 
Our Suits, Skirts, Jackets and Rain Coats are made to order in the latest 
New York Styles, and from the newest materials, at surprisingly low prices. 
The Fall and Winter fashions are hand- Z* 
somely illustrated and described in our new 
and elaborate Catalogue, which we send 
FREE on request to any part of the United 
States. 







WE GUARANTEE TO REFUND YOUR 
MONEY IF WE FAIL TO FIT YOU 


The directions given in our Catalogue for 
taking measurements are very simple, and can 
be followed by any one in your own home. 

Our system of Fitting by Mail saves you 
the trouble of shopping and the usual dress- 
making annoyances. 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the 
following garments which we make to order: 


Visiting Dresses. . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-made Suits . $7.50 to $25 
Separate Skirts . . $3.50 to $15 
Rain Coats. . . . $8.75 to $18 


Also a full line of the following 
Ready-made Goods: 


Shirt-Waists Furs 

Sweaters Ladies’ Coats 
Underwear Misses’ Coats 
Dressing Sacques Children’s Coats | 
Children’s Dresses Handkerchiefs * 


We pay transportation charges to any part of the U.S. 








Write to-day for our new Fall and Winter Catalogue, sent free to any — of the United 
States. If you desire Samples of Materials which are used in our made-to-measure gar- 
ments, be sure to mention the colors'you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 210 W. 24th St, New York 


iL Mail Orders Only Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. Wo 4 gents or Branches 


























Things which are advertised are always the best. 






























































































Good Yorm 


nt erlainment 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 
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and 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 


stamped envelope in their letters. Aj] questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


Mrs. B. A.—You can make the second wedding 
anniversary—the paper wedding—a most amus- 
ing entertainment. This is the way a gay young 
New York hostess celebrated such an occasion 
lately: She sent the invitations about two 
weeks before, requesting all her guests to come 
in some sort of costume suggesting paper. The 
result was highly amusing—some came in cos- 
tumes made entirely of crépe paper; others in 
newspaper dress; some with a suggestion of a 
daily newspaper, magazine, or book carried out 
by an article of their attire. They found a house 
entirely decorated in paper when they arrived— 
all the flowers were made of crépe paper, the 
lights were shaded with crépe paper, festoons 
of different colored paper ornamented the walls, 
there were large pots covered with paper hold- 
ing palms; all the refreshments were served in 
papier-maché dishes, and the table was amusingly 
decorated with paper flowers and all kinds of 
paper devices. There were mottoes to pull, paper 
favors, and the dishes were garnished with pa- 
per. For entertainment there was an advertise- 
ment contest where all had to guess the adver- 
tisements exhibited without names—these were 
cut out of the papers, magazines, and posters. 
The prizes were books, and the souvenirs of the 
occasion were pretty little paper boxes orna- 
mented with the initials of the host and hostess 
and the date in gold paint, and filled with wed- 


ding-cake. You could not do better than have 
such an entertainment. 
MABELLE.—By all means entertain the club 


with a lawn-party. Have the grounds arranged 
with some little tables and seats, rugs, etc., to 
look inviting. At these tables the:’refreshments 
may be served. Why do not you make the en- 
tertainment into a frolic, as the guests are not 
too old to enjoy it, and have some kind of a 
hunt? Even young people of eighteen enjoy a 
peanut-hunt out-of-doors, or a heart-hunt, and, 
with the grounds at your disposal, you will find 
it great fun. If you cannot command the facili- 
ties for tennis or croquet or such sports, this 
is the best thing, as you do not want to go to 
any expense. Another good plan is to ask one 
of your friends to study up on palmistry and 
arrange a little tent for her where, dressed and 
disguised as a gypsy, she tells fortunes. You 
ean, too, have such contests as seeing who can 
carry the most strawberries—it is best to use 
those made of cotton and stuffed—on the blade 
of a knife from one table to another; who can 
pick up the most potatoes on a spoon without 
using the hand in going from one place to an- 
other, the potatoes being placed at intervals on 





the ground between; or you can have guessing 
games and provide for the most successful in 
them some little prizes. A spider-party out-of- 
doors is, too, great fun, as the twines may be 
wound in and out among the trees and bushes. 
Yes, there is a delicious frozen dish, not exactly 
ice-cream, that I advise. Have a fruit mixture, 
well flavored and: seasoned, put into a freezer 
and partly frozen; serve this in glasses with a 
little strawberry ice on top of each glassful and 
a candied cherry for garnishing. It is a de- 
licious hot-weather dessert and wery popular at 
present. 

Supscriper.—Arrange the receiving party as 
follows: The débutante at the entrance to the 
reception-room with her married sister just 
nearer the door to greet the guests first; a little 
apart, but in a position to distinctly be of the 
receiving party, the sister-in-law and the cousin. 
A débutante’s father, as a general thing, does 
not regularly receive or rather stand in line 
with the receiving party, but walks abovt the 


room greeting every one informally and, of 
course, meeting all the guests. Under the cir- 
cumstances, as the débutante’s mother is not 


living, the father may, if he prefers, stand by 
his daughter at the entrance and receive with 
her and her married sister. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—It is in better taste, in an- 
nouncing an engagement, for the bride’s parents 
to do so publicly and for the bride and groom 
elect to write at the same time notes of an- 
nouncement to all their intimate friends and 
relatives. Of course, the announcement may be 
made at a luncheon given by a friend, even if it 
is not quite en régle—there are always per- 
missible exceptions to every rule, and this in- 
fringement will not be criticised, probably. The 
groom’s mother gives, as a rule, a regular re 
ception to the young married couple when she 
wishes to show them some attention after the 
wedding—this is the best kind of an entertain- 
ment, and it*may be followed or preceded by a 
dinner for the most intimate friends. When a 
hostess is entertaining for a distinguished guest. 
the guest should certainly receive with the 
hostess. At a dinner the hostess should pre 
sent the guest of honor to all the other guests 
as they enter. Formal calls are made between 
three o’clock and five in the afternoon. Evening 
visiting is not in vogue, and, as you say, only 
informal calls are made in the evening; but it 
is not always,wrong to leave cards, as often 
the only time that a gentleman is free to call is 
in the evening and he is obliged to make even 
his formal visits then. 
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SPECIAL SALE 
OSTER 1 COTO) a 
MATTRESS 

S15 





Satin 
Finish 
Ticking 


You 


$2300 i iii $80! 


Regular AGA Ticking Mercerized Art Twi 


Ostermoor Mattresses, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 3 in. long, one part, weighing fifty pounds each 
(5 lbs. more than regular), hand laid filling, built, not stuffed, bound edges, 
square corners, beautifully made, and daintily covered with any ticking you desire. 
(We illustrate three patterns above.) 
A. C. A. wide or narrow stripe ; Gray and White Dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking striped 
in linen effect ; Blue and White Herring- bone ; or Mercerized Art Twills in fancy stripe 
with floral effects of Blue, Pink, Yellow, Green or Lavender, all at the 


Expre ONE | $15.50 
ev | Bargain Price, $152 ex, | 25. 
Prepaid | Terms of Sale, Cash with Order. None sent C. 0. D. | 2 Pts 


These are extraordinary bargains, Eight Dollars less than regular price. You must speak 
quickly if you want any, as this Special Offer is open for your immediate acceplance only. 


Order of Us or Through Your Ostermoor Dealer. 


If your dealer cannot supply you—we fill order direct, express prepaid from here; mattress shipped 
same day check is received by us. | Please state first, second, and even third choice of covering and 
color desired, in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. 

Beware of imitations. Insist that the name ‘‘ Ostermoor” appears un every mattress you buy. 

Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about the ‘‘ Ostermoor” and its superi- 
ority to hair in health, comfort and economy. Send your name on a postal for the name of your home 
dealer and our free descriptive book, ‘‘The Test of Time,” a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two 
colors, profusely illustrated. Worth reading. Write today, as this offer is necessarily limited. 

OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 153 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORK 


apadian Agency The Atasea Feather & Down Co., Ltd,, Montreal 














4 Things which are advertised are always the best. 



































GOOD FORM AND 


JoLLiry.—An advertisement-party is great fun 
and is conducted in the following way: Cut out 
of the magazines, papers, and wherever you can 
find them, all the advertisements that you can 
get; cut out of these the names and pin them, 
each numbered, about the room. Give to all the 
guests pretty little pads with numbered blanks— 
the numbers corresponding to those on the ad- 
vertisements. Let all, when they have begun 
the contest—and all begin and end at the same 
time—see how many they can guess and put 
their guesses on the pads. At the end the pads 
are handed in, and the hostess gives a prize to 
the most successful two. You can carry out 
the idea still further by having each one try to 
write an advertisement of any kind, reading 
these aloud without any names and having votes 
taken for the best. I am sure that you will find 
this kind of a contest most amusing. 

Heniey.—In the Bazar of August, 1906, you 
will find an article about just such luncheons 
as you wish to plan. For a good pienie luncheon 
the menu that is found to be most welcome con- 
sists of stuffed eggs, salad, dainty lettuce sand- 
wiches, a good rice pudding, sponge-cake, and 
iced coffee. Be sure to wrap ‘adi aime and every 
four sandwiches in the waxed picnic paper and 
to carry the rice pudding in a dish which is 
certain not to spill. If you can manage to take 
cream for the pudding, so much the better. - Tie 
salad should be in a tin box and the mayoppaise . 
separate in a preserve-jar. Of course, egld¥# 
chicken is a good addition—each piece wgapped 
separately in the waxed paper. The cote shoul 
be prepared at home and the ice added when jit 
is served. Cold ham or tongue is always ac- 
ceptable, and so is fruit—bananas and oranges 
being the best. It is a good idea to arrange that 
different members of the party shall each con- 
tribute one of the articles on the menu, so that 
there shall not be too much of any one thing 
or too great a variety—the usual trouble with 
pienic luncheons. I think if you carry out this 
list you will find it gratefully received. 

Ricurirerp.—A garden-party would be best, as 
you have a good place for it. Have croquet, 
quoits, and tether-ball, in different parts of the 
grounds. None of them takes much room. You 
have hardly room for tennis. Against or under 
your evergreens have a Japanese fortune-teller’s 
tent, with gay lanterns hung about it in the 
evening. Inside it have a table, and a girl in 
Japanese dress to tell the fortunes. Buy Japa- 
nese water-toys, at three or four cents a dozen. 
They are made of pith, and expand when thrown 
into water. Those who come to have their for- 
tunes told choose three toys out of a boxful, 
and the fortune-teller drops them into the water, 
murmuring a “magic formula.” As they ex- 
pand, she tells the fortune from them. A fish 
means a journey across the ocean, a bird means 
that joy is flying towards one, and so on, as the 
fortune-teller’s wit serves her to invent and 
apply. The two things that usually make the 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


most money are tickets and refreshments. If 
you ean get some popular young people to help 
you in giving a little open-air play, or do vaude- 
ville songs, monologues, etc., during the after- 
noon and evening, you can sell quite expensive 
tickets quite easily, and make it a social affair. 
Charge five or ten cents for using any game, 
and charge for refreshments, of course, unless 
the price of your ticket is a dollar, when you 
might furnish ice-cream and one piece of cake, 
but charge for ag neg beyond that. Let your 
garden-party run from three in the afternoon on 
through the evening, and if you can be pre- 
pared to serve a hot or cold supper in the house, 
you will probably make more money, for people 
will come to supper, or come and stay all the 
while. For your musicale, why not have a 
vaudeville, with singing, monologues and fancy 
dancing, and one-act farces? But if you only 
want to have one affair, the garden-party is 
more apt to succeed and ‘make money. 
BueNsipe.—Your ideas as to what to serve at 
the wedding-reception are entirely correct. For 
the rehearsal dinner, have all the decorations 
green and white, the candies green and white, 
and have your menu *eards im daisy shape. A 
good menu would be grapefruit (in tall glasses, 
with a pinch of white cocoanut sprinkled over it, 
and three cherries on top), then a fish mousse 


“Mind cucumbers, then chicken, green pease, and 


new potatoes, then sweetbread salad with cream 
cheese, whipped with cream to a smooth soft- 
ness and pressed through a colander, ricing it. 
Have this riced cream cheese shaped into a ring 
on a dish, with Bar-le-duc jeHy in the middle of 
it, and let it be handed with crackers salted and 
warmed. Have ice-cream in individual daisy 
shapes, and cakes iced in green and white. Serve 
coffee, in green and white cups, in the drawing- 
room, and ecréme de menthe, in cordial-glasses 
with cracked ice, on another tray immediately 
afterwards. I hope it will all go off extremely 
well. If I can help in any other way, write 
again. 

Priscirta.— Yes, send an answer at once in 
acknowledgment of the luncheon invitation. It 
is imperative, as the hostess will want to know 
as soon as possible just how many guests to 
expect. You should go at one o’clock, the hour 
mentioned in the invitation, but should not stay 
later than about three o’clock—this is what is 
meant by mentioning the hours. 

Op Suspscriner.—At an evening wedding, all 
the gentlemen guests should wear full evening 
dress, not, under any circumstances, dinner or 
Tuxedo coats; the women at an evening wedding 
wear also full evening dress, as a general thing— 
low-necked dresses and no hats. But there are 
always rules for every place, and possibly in 
some towns or cities it would be better to wear 
high dresses and hats; I cannot give any rule 
about this except a general one, but for the men 
only full dress is permissible. As a rule, a gen- 
tleman wears white gloves in the evening. 
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hen Vacation Days 
are Over 


Mary Jane McClure 


O sweet September, thy first breezes bring 
The dry leaf’s rustle and the squirrel’s laughter, 
The cool fresh air whence health and vigor spring 
And promise of exceeding joy hereafter. 


GrEorGE ARnoLp—Sestember Days, 




















@ There comes a time when Summer, like a 
restless hound, slips through her emerald-stud- 
ded collar and runs across the gray stubble- 
fields. Autumn comes creeping across the 
yellowed plain. The crystal air is vibrant with 
a subtle symphony that sings the sunset of the 
year. Butterfly time is over. Vacation days 
are past. Housewives hurry home to take up 
their routine work. They find the household 
disorganized. For the time being everything 
is in an uproar. A jar of Extract of Beef then 
becomes an absolute necessity. It solves the 
soup problem—makes it possible to get up’sat- 
isfying lunches on short notice—overcomes 
the difficulties attending the putting up of 
the school lunch. ' 


The School Lunch 


@ The question of what, to put in the school- 
child’s lunch box rises at this time of the year 
to perplex the house-mother. Growing boys 
and girls must have proper food, else they be- 
come dwarfed and stunted, mentally as 
well as physically. @ Give the little 
one a jar of Armour’s Extract of 
Beef to keep at the school-house. 
This is essential, even if the 
child goes home for lunch. 
After a boy or girl has put in 
three or four hours of study, 
especially if the breakfast has 
been an early one, the brain 
becomes fagged—a nauseating 
gnawing in the stomach tells the 
tale of a depleted system. Under 
such circumstances the child is not ina 
fit condition to eat, particularly if home and 
luncheon are blocks distant. A cup of beef 
tea at this time will stimulate the jaded little 
body and prepare the stomach for the noon- 
day meal. 

@ If it is impracticable to make beef tea at 
the school-house, let the child keep on hand a 









box of crackers. A very little of Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef, spread between two crackers, 
will satisfy the hungry craving. Attention to 
this little detail will result in clear brains and 
sturdy bodies for the youthful students. 
@ A jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef really is 
indispensable in scientific cooking. Barring 
cakes and desserts, there is not a department 
of cookery in which it may not be used to ad- 
vantage for flavoring or coloring. It ought 
to form a part of every meal. It is better than 
the old-fashioned caramel for coloring gravies 
and soups. It adds the intangible something 
to a dish—that something which you cannot 
describe, but which just tastes good. 
@, Luncheon Sandwich. Rub together one- 
fourth teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef 
and enough grated cheese to make two or three 
sandwiches, until you have a smooth paste. 
Spread this on curly lettuce leaves between 
thin slices of bread. Armour’s Extract of Beef 
combines most happily with cheese, and will be 
found a very valuable addition to all 
cheese dishes. @ A new cook book, 
“‘My Favorite Recipes,’’ has just 
been issued by Armour & Com- 
pany. Itis unique. Beautifully 
illustrated by two well known 
artists. In addition to a regu- 
lar gold mine of brand new 
recipes for making all sorts 
of dishes, it contains blank 
pages for the recipes YOU want 
to keep—family heirlooms of culin- 
ary lore, clippings and things of that 
sort. Itis designed to be YOUR book, 
something you will treasure as long as you live 
and hand down to your children as a precious 
legacy. A book every housewife will appre- 
ciate. The regular price is 25c, but you can 
secure the new book free of cost, by sending 
a metal cap from jar of Armour’s Extract to 
Armour & Company, Chicago, Ill. 
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Owing to the great iucrease of 
possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and mrvartably accompanying cach letter with a 


than two months trom the time of their receipt. 


Subscribers sending self-addressed, stampe 








correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 


Jan. Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 
envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail. 


From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to une another and to the points of the r- ¥- and 
i 


it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of descripticn. 


Miss E. F. G.—Since some of your floors are 
painted a dark umber I would paint them all 
the same color. I do not think that I would 
care for the red. The white paint throughout will 
be perfectly appropriate, and either one of the 
color schemes which you suggest—with the ex- 
ception that I would not have so many colors in 
any one room. For instance, in the living-room 
I would have either a tan or a green paper, leav- 
ing out the red that you suggest. In the dining- 
room the combination would be blue, green and 
cream, omitting the rose. To give an entire 
scheme, I would have an old-blue paper in the 
dining-room, with blue and green and cream 
furnishings; a cream paper in the den opening 
out of it, with old-blue furnishings; a green pa- 
per in the living-room, with tan and green fur- 
nishings and possibly a touch of the blue from 
the dining-room; in the hall a tan paper, with 
green furnishings; and in the doctor’s office antl 
reception-room a golden-brown paper, with green 
furnishings. llowever, the tan and the brown 
papers throughout, with blue and green used as 
contrasting colors, as you suggest in your second 
alternative, would be almost as effective. What- 
ever colors you use, I would have self-toned or 
plain papers. If you get oak furniture, get 
fumed oak if possible. If you decide on the 
weathered oak be very careful in your selection 
of shapes and makes—that the shapes are simple, 
plain, and not extreme, and that the make is 
good. In that case I think that you will be per- 
fectly satisfied with the selection of oak for your 
furniture. Fumed oak is a better color than the 
weathered oak, but it is more expensive. If you 
intend in time to have mahogany, then it will 
undoubtedly be better to start in with a combina- 
tion of imitation mahogany, real mahogany, and 
wicker, so that as you substitute one piece at a 
time, the real for the imitation, all will be in 
harmony as far as color is concerned. I like 
your idea of the sill-length curtains, hanging 
straight, with the valance across the top. The 
under curtain may be of cream net and the outer 
of raw silk or linen. A plain color, stencilled 
in a dark tone of the same color, would be very 
effective. I do not think that the valances will 
take away from the height of the room. Green 
filling will be very serviceable and attractive 
used in the hall and on the stairs. In your 
guest-room with your old-fashioned, four-poster 
bed do have one of the quaint old-fashioned 
flower papers with a design of little tight roses 
or something of that sort on a cream ground. 


The plans need not be well drawn. 


Your old melodeon should make a very attractive 
sideboard or side-table; I have seen them used 
in this way. Have a soft old-blue paper in the 
south bedroom upstairs. 

Wisconsin No. 1.—With the grayish-green 
parlor paper you send me (which. by the way, I 
like very much) I would use a dark green rug, 
écru net curtains next the glass, and a lighter 
green curtain of silk or some other material next 
the room. Paint the woodwork a deep cream—al- 
most an écru. Have a plain dark green rug, 
and use green in your other furnishings in order 
to give character to the paper. 

| think that the trouble with your room now 
is that you probably have no dark rich colors to 
go with the paper to strengthen it. The white 
paint is probably not quite the right tone—a 
pure white would ruin the effect of the paper. 

N. R. P.—Since you have forgotten to give 
your name, I cannot reply by mail; this will 
be printed as soon as possible. I like the idea 
of the yellow brocade for the walls of the parlor. 
but instead of covering the furniture with yellow 
brocade, I would cover it with brown or soft 
gray-blue. The colors in the new rug should 
be brown and blue. Instead of a green dado 
in the hall, I think that I would have a brown 
dado, with a brown and yellow tapestry paper 
above. Your French carbon photographs must 
be very beautiful and will harmonize wonder- 
fully well with this color. Furnish your dining- 
room in fawn and mahogany. Have a self-toned 
fawn paper, mahogany color rugs, and mahog- 
any curtains of raw silk. You can find a paper 
for the guest-room which will resemble the color- 
ing of the old French paper which you have on 
now. There is a lovely paper with an écru 
ground and a soft shimmery design in old-blue 
and ‘old-rose which will be very beautiful. You 
ean have a rug in old-blues and tans, or old-blue 
and old-rose. Instead of indulging in a complete 
red room, for your living-room I should have 
tan walls and red furnishings. It will be more 
appropriate, since the room faces northeast. Red 
walls are inclined to make a room look dark. 
Have a self-toned old-blue paper in the guest- 
room on the third story, and blue and white rugs 
on the floor. Use a flowered paper for your 
sewing-room, in old-rose and écru. This same 
old-rose and écru would be appropriate for you: 
daughter’s room. Ecru walls and old-rose fur- 


nishings would be very beautiful, and~ would 
harmonize with her rugs as well as being cheerful 
and attractive. 
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Important Change in Life Insurance!!! 


HEREAFTER 


The Prudential 


will be on a Non-Participating Basis Exclusively. 


The New Non-Participating Policy 


Unparalleled in Its Attractive Features. 

Lowest Premium Rates. 

Contract Clear and Definite. 

Liberal Cash Loans. 

Non-forfeitable After One Year’s Premium is Paid. 


Automatic Extended Insurance or Automatic 
Premium Loans. 


Cash Surrender Values, both on Premium Paying 
Policies and on Paid-up Policies. 





Amounts $1,000 to $100,000. 


Every Rate, Value and Feature 
in the Policy Absolutely Guaranteed 


See a Prudential Agent or WRITE NOW 
to the Home Office for Full Particulars of this 















New Policy and Rates at Your Age. 





Address Dept. W 


q Sooncae The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 














When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 





















































HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. E. L. M.—The description of your house 
sounds very attractive, and I think a green color 
scheme for the lower floor will be very beautiful. 
Carrying out this idea, I would have a self-toned 
green paper in the reception-hall, with possibly a 
touch of dull red in it in an inconspicuous way. 
In the library—that is, the room to be used final- 
ly as a library—I would have a plain or self- 
toned dark green paper, and use the oak set 
there by all means as long as it is to be used as 
a bedroom. In the parlor I would prefer either 
white woodwork or mahogany, rather than the 
white oak. Have a self-toned paper in the color 
now known as. champagne, which is a soft light 
tan or fawn, and*use with it green furnishings— 
green rugs and green inner curtains. 

In the dining-room use a brown and yellow 
paper above the wainscot, and have yellow cur- 
tains of silk. In the bedroom use a flowered pa- 
per with soft creamy-yellow flowers and olive- 
green foliage, and have green rugs and muslin 
curtains with a green dot in them. In the li- 
brary the curtains may be of madras, in brown 
and green, or they may be of écru net next the 


glass, with inner curtains of dark green raw 
silk. I would have white woodwork in the. bed- 


room by all means. You may possibly be able 
to use your Brussels rug in the hall—that seems 
to be the best place for it, although the library 
is a possible place. I don’t quite like the idea 
of using one pair of écru curtains in the dining- 
room with different kinds of curtains each side 
of it. I think the curtains should all be the 
same in the dining-room. Can you use your écru 
curtains elsewhere, possibly up-stairs later on? 
| should think they might possibly be all right 
for the bedroom if you prefer to use them there, 
rather than getting the muslin with the green 
dot. I would have a curtain at the window 
opening from the dining-room into the hall like 
the curtains at the outer windows. 

Miss M. L. J.—In the chamber where the walls 
are painted dark blue have a blue and white 
rug and white ruffled Swiss muslin curtains. I 
cannot quite understand your description of the 
way the dining-room is painted. Green and 
white, you say, but I suppose the woodwork is 
white and the walls green. I would leave the 
wainscot just as it is, without attempting to use 
it as a plate-rail, since it is so low. 

In the living-room, facing towards the south, 
either paint or paper the walls with old-blue. 
If you paper them, let it be a self-toned paper. 
You should have portiéres at the broad arch be- 
tween the living-room and parlor, of dark blue 
velours or rep; and I should hardly think that 
you would care to have them at more doors on 
the same side of the room—although there is no 
reason why you should not if you like the ap- 
pearance of them. If you have more portiéres, 
they should be of the same material, of course. 

The curtains may hang either to the sill or 
to the floor. Either way is entirely proper, but 
the sill curtains are considered a little more 
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DECORATION 


artistic at present. If they are ruffled they are 
draped at the middle sash, but if they are not 
ruffled they simply hang straight to the sill 
from the brass rod. They may be of éGcru or 
white figured net in both parlor and _ living- 
room—preferably of écru with the fawn paper 
and of white with the old-blue paper. If soft- 
wood floors are in good condition it is advisable 
to paint them and use rugs with them, but if 
they are rough it is better to cover them with 
ingrain filling. 

M. W. E.—Have your woodwork stained dark 
brown in the dining-room, library, and hall, and 
have it painted ivory white in the two bedrooms 
and in the kitchen. The mantel should be the 
same as the rest of the woodwork in every case. 
[ like the self-toned green paper with a land- 
scape frieze for the library, but I do not like 
the description of the other paper for use in the 
hall and dining-room that you mention. I would 
have a soft self-toned yellow or tan paper in the 
dining-room, with or without a landscape frieze. 
I would not have a landscape frieze in both 
library and dining-room, but it would be very 
beautiful in one of the rooms. I would use green 
furnishings with the tan or yellow paper in the 
dining-room, and green and brown with the green 
paper in the library. Paper the hall the same 
as the dining-room. Have green or brown rep 
curtains between the front and back hall, and 
between the hall and library. The rugs in the 
hall and library should be either plain green or 
green and brown. A plain green rug will also 
be appropriate in the dining-room. I would 
have a soft écru paper in the northeast bedroom, 
and use the old-blue in the furnishings. A blue 
paper would be too dark and cold for that room. 
In your own room a yellow flowered paper would 
be very attractive. Green and white will be very 
pretty in the bathroom, I always like a white 
house with green blinds, but. a gray house with 
white trimmings and dark green blinds is also 
very pretty. I would advise you to get simple 
bookcases or have some plain shelves built in, 
instead of buying bookeases. Dark oak furniture 
will be appropriate in the hall and in the library. 
I will send you some desirable colors for your 
papers. 

Wisconsin No. 2:—With your white woodwork 
and yellow ochre, blue, and olive-green rug, have 
either a yellow ochre, tan, or copper paper, with 
éecru net curtains. In the dining-room with the 
white woodwork and tan, red, green, and blue 
rug have light brown paper, and green net cur- 


tains. As a general thing, I do not like light 
rugs. The floor should always form the basis 


of a color scheme and should therefore be strong 
in color. In the library with the oak woodwork 
have a green paper and either a plain green or 
a green, brown, and blue rug. In the living-room 
have a green paper and either a green or a green 
and blue rug. The curtains should be éeru net in 
all of these rooms. They should hang straight 
to the sill from a brass rod. 
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Costs a little more than the cheap 
powders made from injurious alum 
or phosphate of lime but when you 
buy ROYAL you are sure of purity 
you are sure of healthful food. 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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HEN the summer days were long and the 
W house was full of guests the busy house- 

wife said to herself: “It is dreadful that 
I have not written So-and-so. The moment I get 
back to town I will answer her letter.” Then the 
coming back to town meant a rush of engagements, 
fall shopping, and a thousand and one other things. 
Next came the holidays, and then we are in the 
middle of the winter, and the pile of unanswered 
letters does not grow any smaller! 4ler conscience 
gives a twinge every time she sees them, and she 
tries to still its voice by saying. “1 love them all 
just as much as ever, but there is no time to write 
in these days.” Some morning the paper will have 
one of those significant little notices that bring 
sorrow to so many, and she will realize that an- 
other friend has gone out of her life without the 
message of love and interest she had so fully ex- 
pected to send. 

What can be done about this matter of corre- 
spondence? There can be no doubt that life ix 
too full and too short for the long, delightful let- 
ters that were written in the last century, but still 
we cannot, and we ought not, to let our friends 
think we neglect them. Many women have found 
their answer to this problem in the stenographer. 
The idea of dictating seems to be an alarming one 
to some people, but a little practice soon over- 
comes that difficulty. As a rule, a stenographer 
typewrites the letters she has taken out, but if 
that be an Insuperable objection to her client, she 
will often write them out, using the busy woman's 
own stationery. It is not contended that this is 
the ideal way, but it is certainly much better than 
a total silence. 

To remove paint from white fabrics apply 
liberally to the stain. Let it remain for two days. 
The paint will then be so softened that a good 
washing with white soap will remove every trace. 

In the days when a wasplike waist was the am- 
bition of all women who were willing to sacrifice 
health, comfort, and even life itself to fashion, 
there grew up against the corset a violent prejudice 
which still exists, though the corset has entirely 
changed its character. The old type of corset 
brought pressure to bear on the most vital organs 
of the body, and was rightly held responsible for 
many diseases and deaths. The modern corset, on 
the contrary, acts as a support, and instead of 
pressing on the stomach and liver helps to keep 
these organs in place and give them the greatest 
freedom. In a well-made hygienic corset a woman 
will be from one to two inches larger about the 
waist with her corset on than without it. One 
of the great French surgeons has given his at- 
tention to this subject, with the result that a cor- 
set has been made that is almost perfect. Of 
course such a corset has to be made to order, it 
must be fitted absolutely, and each time it is worn 
it must be adjusted as carefully as one would a 
surgical bandage. We cannot all have these per- 
fect corsets, but even the ready-made corsets are a 
reat improvement on any that have ever appeared 
before. If harm results from wearing them it 
will be more the fault of carelessness in putting 
them on on the part of the wearer than any defect 
in their construction. 


lard 





said a 


“I hope 
young hostess to her guest one Saturday evening. 
“ Because,” she added, “we have nothing else for 


that you like sweet-potatoes,” 


breakfast Sunday mornings. Just baked sweet 
potatoes and cream and, of course, coffee.” The 
guest went to her room rather subdued in spirits. 
The anticipated breakfast did not particularly ap 
peal to her. Yet the house was rather noted for 
its good eating, which was comforting to think of. 

Experience showed her, however, that the morn 
ing meal was all that could be desired. The pota- 
toes were baked to a turn, with skins so clean as 
to be almost polished, and piping hot. 

The cream was rich, sweet, and abundant. The 
coffee was perfection, and was served with cream 
thin enough to pour, as it should be for coffee. It 
was altogether a satisfactory breakfast, and the 
simple menu was instituted in one other family 
immediately upon the guest's return to her home. 

A woman donning heavy mourning recently 
found herself confronted by a common annoyance. 
The weight of her long veil dragged her little 
bonnet to one side. After vain efforts to secure 
it firmly in place by the aid alone of a number of 
hatpins, she finally sewed several smal! lead weights 
into the other side of the bonnet. These, in a 
measure, corrected the tendency and, used in 
addition to the pins, relieved the situation. 

Use a little borax in the water for the hands to 
remove the stains of fruit, ink, or chemicals. A 
eareful application will even cleanse discolored 
nails. 

If there is only a limited income, so that dressing 
well is a never-solved problem, by all means get 
first g shoes and gioves, and then, in the fall 
especially, a good hat. Afterwards buy the winter 
suit or the best summer gown. If possible, wait 
until the season is well advanced and prices are 
beginning to come down. If the gown must be 
purchased at the beginning of the season, and a 
definite sum only is to be spent for it, go first 
to one of the obetter-class establishments and 
look about carefully. Almost unconsciously you 
absorb tdeas of what is desirable for your own 
style. Then calmly tell the saleswoman just what 
you can afford to pay. Perhaps four times out of 
five she may tell you that they have nothing at 
that price. Don't be dism syed, and don’t feel 
snubbed. It isn’t her store, ind if her manner of 
stating a fact is not pleasant that need not worry 
you. You can thank her serenely for the informa 
tion and try elsewhere. The fifth time you may 
happen upon a mere human being who will show 
a kindly interest in your affairs, and incidentally 


help to establish the reputation of the firm that 
employs her. She may be able to find you some- 
thing that is simple, perhaps, but has that inde- 
finable style that proclaims its origin. A girl who 


always looks well dressed says that a plain suit 
bought at a first-class place is greatly to be pre- 
ferred to an elaborately trimmed one at the same 
price from a second or third rate shop. Not only 
the style is better, but the material and even the 
sewing are of better quality, so that they are sure 
to wear longer. 

Sometimes a little touch by clever fingegs at 
home will transform a plain suit into something 
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e a Honey 
Hinds’ .. Cream 
Keeps Out-Door Complexions 
In Perfect Condition 


There is no toilet preparation more agreeable to use than Hinds’ Cream; and none 
so prompt in dispelling the effects of exposure to sun, wind or dust. It is antiseptic, 
remarkably cleansing and healing, and makes the skin soft, clear and youthful. Out- 
door life may be enjoyed without restraint, and decided improvement in 
the complexion will result by following instructions in the Hinds’ free book 
of directions for the care of the skin. Hinds’ Cream is best for babies’ 
delicate skin, and for men who shave. It contains no grease, bleach or 
chemicals, and is positively guaranteed not to cause a growth 
of hair. Avoid substitutes; there is only one Hinds’ Honey and 
Almond Cream; all others will disappoint you. Att your dealer's, 50c., 
or if not obtainable, sent postpaid by us. 


Write for Free Sample Bottle. 
A. S. HINDS, 16 West Street, Portland, Maine 
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Things which are advertised are always the best. 










































































































































































rather more dressy, but it must be 
done or the effect is most disastrous 

One winter, when fur was used for trimming, a 
perfectly plain suit of good material was quite 
changed in appearance by a binding of Persian 
lamb applied to all edges of the little coat, inclu- 
ding pockets and cuffs. But in a season when fur 
is only used made up into wraps, larger or smaller 
as the case may be, that very home touch would 
only result in a countrified effect, and the suit 
would be smarter worn perfectly plain. As a rule, 
a tailor suit cannot be tinkered except by an ex- 
pert. The flufher summer gowns are quite another 
matter. 

In any case remember that the most expensive 
gown is cheapened by cheap accessories, while the 
value of more modest apparel is immeasurably en- 
hanced if worn by a girl well shod, well gloved, and 
whose hat is suitable and becoming. 

Bridge whist seems to be still spreading, like a 
pestilence, and invading all classes of society. No 
longer confined to clubs and drawing-rooms, it is 
found in the housekeeper’s room and the servants’ 
hall. Lately a good cook gave up an excellent situa-- 
tion because none of the other servants could play 
bridge with her! 

A morning club of young matrons was at its wits 
end for some new form of entertainment which 
should have at least an intellectual flavor. The 
suggestion of a bright woman was hailed with de- 
light when she proposed a “love feast.” Her plan 
was for each member to bring her favorite love- 
poem, and either read or recite it. As in the case 
of most human affairs, there were many surprises, 
even among intimate friends. For instance; the 
oldest member, a'calm Madonna whose arms seemed 
to have been made to offer a shelter to every child 
she saw, and whose manner Was almost as maternal 
towards her husband as with her tall sons, pro- 
duced a sensation when she recited with fervor 
Bayard Taylor’s passionate “ Bedouin Love-Song.” 
“The sweetest and best love-song ever written,” 
she stoutly declared to the laughing group. 

A young member, a merry, mischievous, round- 
faced girl whose honeymoon was scarcely over, 
astonished the club by reciting Matthew Arnold's 
most doleful “Dover Beach.” “I didn’t know 
that you cared for Arnold,” said a friend. “ Why 
do you like that poem so much?” 

“Oh,” said the girl, “I really hadn't any 
favorite. In fact, I couldn’t remember any love- 
poems I'd ever read except’ ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye," 
and I thought you'd all laugh at that. So I asked 
Billy Blair. You all think he has good taste. He 
gave me this. I told him it sounded rather lone- 
some, but he said it was all right. What's the mat- 


intelligently 


ter with it?” 
“Billy Blair has shown an unsuspected sense of 
humor,” said the friend, laughing, “but I think 


your own choice would really have been better.” 

The morning was most enjoyable; and perhaps 
the best part of it was the better mutual under- 
standing that seemed to prevail because of those 
revelations of unsuspected tastes, aspirations, or 
half-conscious longings that lie concealed below the 
superficial manifestations of complex human nature. 

Salt strewn over rugs and carpets before sweep- 
ing will make them look bright and clean, but 
should never be used except on dry, clear days. 
At the seashore it is better not to use it at all, 
as the least dampness in the atmosphere will leave 
the carpets sticky. 

Instead of moisture before sweeping, let the 
sweeping be done first, and then have the rugs 
and carpets wiped over with a cloth wrung out of 
clear water to which a small quantity of am- 
monia has been added. A tablespoonful to a pail 
of water is sufficient. 

A sprinkling of tea leaves or damp newspaper is 
sometimes recommended, but unless great care is 
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used these also are rather messy. Very dry snow 
can be used with good effect before sweeping if 
brushed up very quickly, but the cleanest carpets 
are obtained by the damp cloth after the loose 
dirt is removed. 

The advice to “stuff a cold and starve a fever,” 
though quoted freely for many generations, does 
not recommend itself to the enlightened mind of 
to-day. It has been suggested by a_ thoughtful 
student that in its course of many wanderings the 
original punctuation has been lost. Read as fol- 
lows: “Stuff, a cold. Starve, a fever,” and the 
sense which was lacking is at once restored. It 
is well known that “stuffing” gets the stomach 
out of order, and renders a person extremely sus- 
ceptible to dampness and changes of temperature. 
Indeed, it is maintained by many physicians ‘that 
one never takes cold when the stomach and digestion 
are in good order. It is also well known that 
fever invariably follows a period of starvation. 
Thus, by the mere insertion of commas, a sense- 
less saying becomes a word of warning full of 
wisdom. 

When the family is tired of plain roasts and 
broiled meats, a “ pot roast” is a pleasant variety. 
Moreover, though quite as nutritious as more ex- 
pensive cuts, the cheaper portions of the meat are 
used for this purpose, those preferred being from 
the shoulder or round. Wash carefully, and place 
the meat in the pot in which it is to be cooked. 
Put this over a hot fire, and let the meat fry for 
a few moments. Turn it on all sides, that the whole 
surface may be well seared. Pepper and salt it 
plentifully. Pour in.a cup of boiling water. Let it 
cook quickly for five minutes. Cover tightly, and 
set it back where it will simmer gently for four or 
five hours. At the end of that time it will be 
tender and jnicy. Remove the meat to a _ hot 
platter; pour in a little boiling water if there is 
not sufficient meat gravy in the pot. Add a thicken- 
ing made of e2 tablespoonful of flour and a pinch 
of salt stirred smooth with cold water. Boil until 
as thick as creain, and strain over the meat. A 
small piece of suet cooked with the meat adds 
richness. This dish is good either hot or cold. 
When slices can no longer be cut for the table the 
remainder makes excellent hash. A _ half-teaspoon- 
ful of sugar improves all meat hashes. 

A farmer, whose hens seem always to be in 
good condition and to produce an unusual quantity 
of eggs, even during the off season, attributes his 
success with poultry to his custom of feeding them 
hot corn for supper, from the first cold snap of 
fall till the fresh grass starts in the spring. The 
corn is put on the stove-top or in a moderate oven 
in large pans, and slowly heated until it is too hot 
to hold in the hand. The hens eat it greedily at 
night. It remains in the crop for hours before be- 
ing taken into the stomach and, the farmer avers, 
serves the purpose of a hot soapstone or rubber 
bottle, keeping the fowls warm and comfortable 
through the cold nights. 

For a simple dessert soak figs in rum for two 
hours. Chop them with an equal quantity of 
dates and an equal quantity of shelled walnuts or 
almonds. Mix them all with whipped cream. Heap 
in a deep dish, and serve with sponge or any light 
cake. Flavor the cream with sherry if desired. 

Whatever else you have, or don’t have, be sure 
your kitchen garden contains a good bed of parsley. 
Start the parsley in boxes and transplant in May. 
Parsley seed is very slow to germinate: so slow, 
in fact, that it is not uncommon for a gardener to 
replant mote than once in despair. However, when 
it is once up, it redeems its character, for no plant 
is more easily cultivated. The more you cut it 
the thicker it gets, and when winter comes it can 
be taken up by the roots and, transplanted into a 
shallow box placed in a sunny window, wil! fur- 
nish garnishings all through the cold season. 
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A sectiona! view of the Heinz 
Improved Tin with a magni- 
fied illustration of the 
Solderless Seam. 


The inside especially pre- 2 
pared to protect contents. " 


Improved Tins 


Many fruits and vegetables can be pre- 
served in tins much better than in any other 
form of container. But the old fashioned 
can had its objections. There was the solder, 
for instance, and sometimes the taste of tin. 
Now all these fauits have been overcome 
in the Heinz Improved Tin, made especially 
by Heinz to bring to you many products of 
the Heinz kitchens, with all their purity 
and goodness perfectly preserved. 


First of all, the Heinz Improved Tin is 
made of extra heavy tin, the inside being 
specially prepared so that the tin will not 
affect the contents nor the contents affect 
the tin. 











Secondly, it is sealed without solder, 
thus overcoming another objection to the 
One of the Heinz Products old-fashioned can. It is far superior to 
in Heinz Improved Tin. any other method of retaining the natural 
flavor of food and fruit, because the contents 
can be absolutely sterilized after closing. 


The use of the Heinz Improved Tin for 
many of the Heinz products is simply a con- 
tinuation of the rule that has made the fame 
of Heinz 57 Varieties universal—to place 
upon your table the best the world provides. 


Of the 57 varieties we puf up 
the following in tins: Pre- 


served Fruit, Apple Butter, 


Cranberry Sauce, Mince Meat, 
Tomato Soup, Baked Beans. 
A handsome booklet telling are put up without preserv- 


the whole story of the 57, FREE. atives or coloring matter. 


PURE FOOD 


» + tunete, 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 


Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


M. B.—For gingered pears peel the pears, re- 
move the cores, and cut the fruit into very thin 
slices—the thinner the better. Weigh the sliced 
fruit, and to five pounds of it allow the juice of 
three lemons, a generous half-cup of water, a 
quarter of a pound of ginger root carefully 
scraped and cut very small, and four pounds of 
granulated sugar. Put the sugar and water over 
the fire, and, as soon as the sugar is dissolved, 
add the ginger root, the fruit, and the lemon 


juice. As soon as it begins to boil, stir in the 
peel from one lemon, cutting this in long 
strips. . Cook slowly at the side of the range for 


an hour, not covering, then can and seal. 


T. T.—We print below the desired information: 

Oyster bisque.—To the liquor drained from a 
quart of oysters add water enough to make a 
full quart of liquid. Bring this to the boiling- 
point. Chop the oysters and turn them into the 
heated liquor, then put all in a double boiler to 
cook gently while you cook together in another 
saucepan a quart of milk, into which a pinch of 
baking-soda has been stirred, and a half-cup of 
fine crumbs. When the crumbs are very soft, 
stir in two tablespoonfuls of butter rubbed into 
two of flour, and, when the mixture is smooth 
and thick, pour it, stirring constantly, into the 
oyster liquid. Have ready beaten the yolks of 
three eggs. Take a cup of the soup from the 
fire, and beat it gradually into the eggs, and 
beat them into the soup in the saucepan, season, 
and serve at once. 

Salsify fritters —Scrape the stalks of a bunch 
of salsify, and grate them fine. Make a batter 
of two eggs, a gill of milk, and enough flour to 
make the batter of the desired consistency— 
about two tablespoonfuls, slightly salted. Stir in 
the grated salsify, and drop by the spoonful into 
deep, boiling lard. Cook to a golden brown, then 
drain in a hot colander, lined with tissue-paper 
to free the fritters of superfluous grease. 

Baked salmon.—Wipe the fish off carefully 
with a damp cloth. Pour over it a very little 
salad oil, then lay in a baking-pan, and pour 
around the salmon a cup of boiling water into 
which two tablespoonfuls of melted butter have 
been stirred, with a teaspoonful of salt. Cover 
and bake, allowing ten minutes for each pound 
of fish. Lift the cover every fifteen minutes and 
baste the salmon with the liquid around it. 
When done, lift off carefully to a hot platter, and 
set in the open oven to keep warm. Put the 
pan with the liquor in it on top of the range, 
thicken it with a little flour wet with cold 
water, and season with lemon juice, Worcester- 
shire sauce, salt, and pepper. 

Boiled Brussels sprouts.—Lay the 
from which the outer leaves have been 
in cold water for an hour. Drain, and put over 
the fire in a saucepan of salted water, and boil 
until tender. At the end of fifteen minutes of 
boiling, try the sprouts with a fork to see that 
they are tender all through. Drain, put into a 


sprouts, 
removed, 





hot dish, sprinkle with salt and pepper, and 
pour over them melted butter. 


SusscriBer.—Mint sandwiches. Wash sprigs 
of mint in cold water, then shake off all mois- 
ture and pat them dry between the folds of a 
clean dish-towel. Chop the leaves very fine, or 
put through a fine grinder. Add to the mint a 
very little thick cream, and spread this mixture 
between thin buttered slices of white bread. 

Or, prepare the mint as above described, then, 
when it is minced, rub it into three tablespoon- 
fuls of Philadelphia cream cheese. This will 
make a light-green paste that can be spread 
upon bread or lightly toasted crackers. 

Frozen egg-nog. Beat the yolks of three eggs 
very light with a quarter-cup of granulated 
sugar, then add, a little at a time, a pint of un- 
skimmed milk. Beat for a minute, then whi 
in slowly a cup of good brandy. Last of all, 
beat in the whites of the eggs. Turn into a 
freezer and freeze. Serve in tall glasses, and 
Heap a great spoonful of sweetened whipped 
cream on the top of each glass of egg-nog, and 
a dash of grated nutmeg on this. This dessert 
will take longer to freeze than do the ordinary 
desserts, owing to the brandy which is in it. 

Scalloped sweet-potatoes (without sugar). 
Parboil and peel sweet-potatoes. Slice them 
crosswise, arrange in layers in a greased baking- 
dish, and sprinkle each layer with salt, pepper, 
and bits of butter. Pour on each layer a table- 
spoonful of cream. When the dish is full, pour 
in a gill of hot milk in which a tablespoonful 
of butter has been melted, then sprinkle with fine 
bread crumbs dotted with bits of butter, and 
bake, covered, for half an hour. Uncover and 
brown. 

Brandied peaches. Peel firm white peaches, 
and weigh them. To eight pounds of the fruit 
allow six pounds of granulated sugar, a pint and 
a half of water, and a quart of brandy. Into 
an agate or porcelain-lined preserving-kettle put 
the sugar and water, and bring it to a boil. 
Lay in the peaches and cook these for fifteen 
minutes after the boil is again reached. Take 
out the fruit with a split spoon and pack in 
glass jars set in a pan of hot water. Boil the 
syrup for fifteen minutes more, pour in the 
brandy, and, as soon as this is very hot, fill the 
jars with the sealding liquid, and seal. 

Sweet pickled cherries. Choose large, firm 
cherries, and wipe each one carefully. It is not 
necessary to remove the stems. For ten pounds 
of cherries allow seven pounds of granulated 
sugar, three pints of vinegar, and three gills of 
water. Put sugar, vinegar, and water in a pre- 
serving-kettle and bring to a boil. Skim this 


syrup and drop in the cherries. Cook very 
slowly until the cherries are tender, but not 
broken. Remove the fruit with a perforated 


spoon and pack in heated jars, then boil the 
syrup for fifteen minutes, or until thick; fill the 
jars with this, and seal. 
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uaker Oats 


3 dishes for 1 cent 


Compare this with the cost of meat and 
other foods. 


Quaker Qats is the best and cheapest 
food you can buy. All strength; no 
waste; easily digested. 

The sturdiest people in the world are 


oatmeal eaters; the perfect food for grow- 
ing children, as well as grown-ups. 


Quaker Wheat Berries | Quaker Rice 


Selected wheat—puffed baked All the great strength of rice in an 
brown, crisp, delicious. appetizing ready-to-eat form. 
Large package 10¢ Good any time. All the time. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 


: 
| 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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BY ANNA OGDEN 


_ERE is the answer to a girl who wants a 
rule for making “ potpourri.” She asks 


about using clover blossoms in its prepa- 


ration. Clover ean be used, and so can any 
sweet-scented flower, but the only truly satis- 
factory “potpourri” is made by taking rose 


leaves as the basis. To the rose petals add rose- 
geranium leaves and sprigs of lemon verbena. 
When these have been carefully dried and are 
ceady to be mixed, add a little powdered orris 
root, a few broken cloves, and a few shavings of 
sandalwood. Pack the mixture in a _preserve- 
jar and pour over the whole a little of the 
best imported eau-de-cologne. The proportion 
should be a tablespoonful of the cologne to a 
pint of the dried flowers. The best roses to use 
are the old-fashioned damask variety, though 
the “ American Beauty” and its humble cousin, 
the cabbage rose, are also very good. Sandal- 
wood can be bought at any Japanese store. It 
usually comes in a little bundle of three sticks. 
The “ potpourri” should be kept in the glass 
jar, tightly sealed, and in a dark place for at 
least a month before it is used. 

So many letters have come inquiring about 
metal-working that this experience of a practical 
worker will surely be welcome. She says: “A 
beginner should have at her disposal a capital 
of about fifty dollars for tools and lessons. 

“Many books have been written on the sub- 
ject, and from all of them one may obtain val- 
uable suggestions, but the proper use of tools 
must be learned from a teacher. Some knowl- 
edge of design is also necessary before taking 
up this work. If one has a natural taste in that 
direction, books and museums might perhaps 
furnish all necessary instruction, though a few 
lessons besides would shorten the time spent in 
preparation for work. 

“The societies of arts and crafts are always 
willing to give information on this subject to 
inquirers. The various industrial and educa- 
tional associations also can usually aid the be- 
ginner with practical suggestions, while the col- 
lege settlements often give free instruction in 
both design and metal work. 

“To offset the cost in time and money re- 
quired for preparation, the above-mentioned 
young woman states that she knows of no work 
that brings in remuneration so soon. The very 
first articles made can readily be sold. 

“ Moreover, the work is interesting from the 
very beginning, and increasingly so as the work- 
er’s taste develops and proficiency is acquired 
in using tools.” 

Denim cannot be too highly recommended for 
tennis and golf skirts, as well as entire boating- 
suits. It does not soil easily, and is not affected 


by dampness, wlile it washes well. In_ these 
days it can be found in light-weight and beauti- 
ful colors, especially browns, greens, and dark 
reds. 

Save the one and two pound tin cracker and 
candy boxes for picnics. They serve the pur- 
pose quite as well as the expensive meat and 
sandwich boxes that come in the big English 
picnic-hampers. Indeed, a very fair substitute 
for the foreign article may be obtained by using 
a large splint fruit-basket with two stout han- 
jles and a cover, and fitting it with cracker-tins. 
enamel-ware cups and plates, a few cheap plated 
knives and forks and aluminum spoons. Two 
baking-powder boxes can be used for tea and 
coffee. and a self-sealing preserve-jar for milk. 
Paper napkins and an enamel-ware coffee-pot will 
complete the outfit, which can be given away 
or even thrown away at the end of the season. 

A dainty for the piazza tea is a sort of cracker 
or stiff biscuit with bran flour for one of the 
chief ingredients. They are not very sweet, and 
are most appetizing and wholesome. They are 
made as follows: 1 cup of flour, 1 small tea- 
spoonful of soda, a pinch of salt, 2 cups of bran 
flour, 1144 cups of milk, 4% cup molasses. Bake 
in gem-pans or in large shallow tins. 

Girls who would never neglect to blacken 
boots seem often very careless of the appearance 
of their russet shoes. It must be that they think 
russet leather does not need the same care as 
does the black. This is a sad mistake, and the 
effect of many a smart tennis or golf costume 
is marred by the ill-kept russet shoes peeping 
from under the skirts. 

A very pleasant and very faint perfume can 
be given handkerchiefs and gloves by sachets 
made of sandalwood shavings. With a sharp 
knife cut the little sticks of sandalwood into 
thin, curly shavings and fill bags made of very 
thin silk or very fine mull. There is a spiciness 
about the fragrance of sandalwood that renders 
it agreeable even to those who ordinarily objeet 
to perfumes. 

A convenient and washable pin-cushion, espe- 
cially for use in travelling, is called the laundry 
cushion. It is made like a pillow-slip of colored 
linen, about seven inches by nine. The top is 
either buttonholed on the edge or feather- 
stitched above a half-inch hem. The bottom is 
ruled in half-inch spaces with indelible ink. At 
one end are numbers from 1 to 14. At one side 
is a list written in indelible ink of the articles 
one would be likely to send to the laundry. By 
simply putting a pin in the space opposite the 
name of the article and under the figure required, 
one can tell at a glance how many articles have 
been sent. 
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@_ Be on your guard against 
substitution. There are 
many so-called ‘*witch- 
hazel’? soaps, artificially 


colored green, offered as 





Copyright, 19006 
Armour & Com- 


pany 


good.”” Pond’s 


Extract Soap is as pure as 


‘just as 


its cream-white color indi- 
cates. The name appears on 
Ask 


cake and container. 


your druggist. 


Beautiful Arms 
Neck and Shoulders 


q@_ If elbow sleeves or evening gowns 
reveal patches of brown or harsh, red 
and irritated surfaces, where there 
should be all whiteness, brightness and 
bloom— 


Pond’s Extract 
Soap 


will work the magic needed. The 
daintiest, most delightful toilet soap, 
plus pure Pond’s Extract. 





@. Pond’s Extract Soap cleanses, nour- 
ishes, stimulates every thread and tissue 
of the skin, leaving it white, wholesome, 
soft-as-satin and aglow with health. 


@_ Any or all of these valuable books, 
“The Complexion,” “The Bath,” 
“Baby’s Bath,” “Handsome White 
Hands,” by Grace Truman-Hoyt, the 
noted beauty specialist, will be sent 
free on receipt of postage. 


Armour @ Company 


Sole Licensees from Pond’s Extract Co. 


Chicago 


New York 


London 


Paris 
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OUR GIRLS 


CONTINUAL brushing of the hair back and roll- 
ing it on a pompadour sometimes causes it to 
grow thin or recede from the forehead and tem- 
ples. This also frequently happens when for 
any reason the hair begins to lose its vitality. 

To prevent this annoyance, rub into the roots 
at night the tiniest bit of white vaseline. Part 
the hair with one finger and rub in the vaseline 
with the tip of another, so that only the scalp 
is moistened and not the hair itself. If care- 
fully done, there will not be a trace of oil in 
the morning, either on the hair or on the pillow- 
case, 

After two weeks of this treatment one can 
see the downy growth of new hair. It should 
be kept up a month at least, and then omitted 
every other night for another month. An occa- 
sional application of vaseline to the entire sealp 
is beneficial, keeping hair and scalp in a healthy 
condition. 

A party of young people who had been to- 
gether through the long vacation ended the sea- 
son by a game-party. After many of the old 
standby games had had their turns, a new 
game. invented for the occasion, wound up the 
festivity. This was called the “ souvenir game.” 
For a week the “entertainment committee,” 
consisting of three girls, had been making or 
buying odd trifles until the requisite number of 


forty-two was obtained. These were all put into 


a covered basket. When the time came to play 
the game, two of the party were blindfolded. 
A third person then took one of the articles 
from the covered basket and, holding it up for 
all to see, without explaining what it was, asked 
one of those blindfolded to whom should the gift 
be presented. When a person had been desig- 
nated, the second blindfolded person was ad- 
dressed in this way: “A says that D shall have 
this gift. Please tell us why it is appropriate 
to D.” It will be readily seen that there was 
much seope for amusement in the incongruity 
between the reasons given and the gifts and be- 
tween the gifts and the recipients. One or two 
of the answers hit very well, however. One 
young woman who could never be induced to 
join any of the sewing or reading classes of the 
summer received a toy mandolin, and the reason 
given for her having it was that she never came 
to any but social meetings! A very studious 
youth was presented with a paper lobster, and 
the remark that it was conferred upon him as a 
tribute to his literary ability. When the blind- 
folded were uncovered the young man displayed 
his lobster and demanded an explanation of the 
award. “That is easy,” said the oracle, “for, 
like the lobster, you are well red!” 

A young girl who was a hopeless invalid 
longed to leave some reminder of herself in 
the little coast resort where she had passed a 
happy and fairly comfortable summer. 

A favorite spot was where, down in a hollow 
fragrant with sweet-fern and bayberry, a little 
pond reflected the blue of the sky. 


Just before leaving for home she had planted 
about the border of the pond a quantity of for- 
get-me-not seeds. She never came back again, 
but each year the little blue flowers bloom with 
their pretty message of remembrance. 

Young people are often very careless in the 
remarks they make over the telephone, appar- 
ently utterly oblivious of the danger of being 
overheard. It is to be hoped, however, that there 
are few as reckless as the girl who, rushing to 
the telephone, ecstatically exclaimed, “It’s all 
right, Harry! Mother has given her consent, 
so we are engaged!- But we must not say any- 
thing about it until fall!” And this same girl is 
now wondering how her engagement became 
known before she was ready to announce it! 

Some thirty years ago English girls were held 
up to their American cousins as examples of 
what active, healthy young women should be. 
The American girl of that period was usually 
depicted as spending all her leisure time on a 
sofa reading novels and eating candy. If tha‘ 
was ever a true picture (and, in any case, it 
can only have applied to a very small class), 
it is certainly very far frem being true now. 
With our national tendency of going to ex- 
tremes, the American girl of to-day is consid- 
ered the type of athletic womanhood for the 
world. She is tall, muscular, and has a physical 
endurance which was unknown to her mother. 
So far so good, but, like everything else, ath- 
leties ean be overdone. All teachers of physical 
culture agree that girls are more easily “ over- 
trained” than boys. A girl will go on her 
nervous strength when she thinks she is using 
her muscular energy, and then will suddenly 
give out. having no reserve to fall back upon. 
A safe rule in exercising is this: If after the 
exercise. be it walking, running, riding, tennis, 
bicycling or golf, a girl feels keyed up instead 
of relaxed, restless instead of quiet, cross in 
stead of serene, she may be very sure she is over- 
doing and is being hurt and not benefited. 

One incentive to a girl to overdo in athletics 
is the desire to be slight. Now; to be slender 
is one thing and to be skinny is another! To 
be slender means to be rounded and to have 
pretty curves. To be skinny means to be flat 
and have ugly angles, and yet many girls seem 
to confuse the two. In their anxiety to keep 
down their weight they get themselves thinner 
than is desirable for either health or beauty. 
Few girls look their best if under their proper 
proportion of weight, and girls with large fea- 
tures especially can destroy all their good looks 
by carrying too far the fad of being thin. 

In doing up boxes and packages of any weight 
for mailing, tie them securely before putting on 
the outside wrapping. There is no danger then 
of the contents being scattered, even if the paper 
gets torn, as sometimes happens. For the inside 
fastening, use fine wire. It is stronger and less 
bulky than twine, which, however, is better for 
the outside. 
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"THE KNOX HAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


announce the new Fall Shapes in the 


KNOX 


HAT 


for Women. Ready on or about the first of September 
at the leading dealers in all the principal cities. 


All mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
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Nore.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


ding street, city, and State, legibly written. 
postage stamps, postal note, or check 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement page. 


Remittances must be made in form of 


A NEW SET OF PATTERNS FOR A BABY’S LAYETTE 


HILE the fashions in the cut of babies’ 
W clothes do not change much from year 

to year, there are slight alterations 
which make an occasional new set of patterns 
for a layette interesting and valuable. The baby 
still wears the dainty sheer lawn dresses that 
have been in favor for some years now. The 
same refined ideas about the decoration of these 


dainty little bits of real Valenciennes lace, and 
the designs for the garments and their adorn 
ment. Even the woman who is paid to do the 
fine work of rolling the little hems, whipping in 
gathers, overhanding little lace edges, and brier- 
stitching hems will enjoy the work. And how 
much more will the mother, even the busy mother, 
who has only an occasional hour in the day- 





PART OF 


BABY’S 
Price for the Set, 50 cents 


THE 


dresses remain in favor. You do not want your 
dainty, sweet, little baby to be decked out in 
machine-made embroideries and cheap lace, if 
you_can possibly have for it the more suitable 
and exquisite hand-made layette. 

Almost every woman can afford this in one 
way or another. If she is a woman of wealth 
with many social claims, she can have the pleas- 
ure of paying some woman of less means and 
more sewing-time to make the little garments 
for her, according to her directions. She can 
at least choose the fine nainsook and linen, the 





LAYETTE PATTERNS.—SET NO. 619. 


time, and the quiet evening by the lamp while 
her husband reads. Into these little stitches go 
so many happy anticipations, and so many lovely 
memories of the mothers and grandmothers who 
have done the same for us and for our mothers 
years ago. 

Few mothers nowadays, even in these days of 
fine handwork, put into any piece of sewing the 
skill of the grandmothers and great-grandmothers 
of the present-day babies. One little cap, made 
by long-folded hands, is of finest handkerchief 
linen with tiny sprays of flowers scattered all 
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It’s Time to hink of 
Your Boy’s School Suit 


Before you pay another dollar for your boy’s clothes (whether for 
every day or his Sunday best) insist on your dealer showing you a 


Boy’s All Wool HERCULES Shower Proof Suit 


Refuse to accept all substitutes offered as “just as good” —insist on getting the 
“ercugS. You will save money by it (at least $5 to $15 a year) for the very 
simple reason that ome “Hercu&S will outwear any ‘wo suits you can buy any- 
where for the same price—$5—and sometimcs $7 or $8. ‘ 

These exclusive features of the “HERCULES” (features that ~* 

you cannot find in any other boy’s $5 suit made) tell why: 
The fabrics used in ““HERCULES” suits are ALL WOOL— 
guaranteed AZZ WOOL, mind you, every thread—and the 
colors will never fade. Imitations of the “HERCULES” 
are made of mercerized cotton fabrics which im price and 
quality are 50% cheaper than ““HERCULES”’ fabrics — these 
imitations give about half the service of an a// wool “ HER- 
CULES” and their colors fade quickly. 

“HERCULES” suits are shower proof just like a man’s 
rain coat; also sanitary and hygienic because perspiration 
proof. The ““HERCULES’’ coat is full lined with double 
warped Italian cloth, with two sleeve linings where the wear 
is most severe (patent applied for). The “HERCULES” 
pants are full lined with cold shrunk Irish linen, which keeps 
them in shape and doubles the wear in seat and 
knees. Seat and leg seams in “HERCULES’”’ pants 
are covered with strong linen tape, which guarantees 
that a “‘HERCULES’”’ seam will never break. 
The “HERCULES” is made only in two- $5 
Piece suits (all wool and shower proof) 
for boys from 6 to 16, ke illustration, 

SPECIAL f your dealer doesn’t sell the “HERCULES” 

OFFER we will send you a suit on approval, express 

charges paid, if you will tell us the age of 

your boy and the name of your dealer. Examine it th y: 
test the materials, scan closely every stitch and seam, for 
style and workmanship—then if you want the suit, pay your 
dealer $5. If the suit is not all that we claim, or if it does 
not fully meet with your expectations, simply return it at 
our expense. 


Write today for style book. ‘‘Hercules’’ and ‘‘Kantwearout”’ 
clothes are never sold by catalogue mail order houses; one 
clothing dealer in your town is them; ask for his name. 


DAUBE, COHN & CO, == 

Boys’ and Children’s Clothes; 

eaee Young Men’s “Harvard” Clothes 
206 Market St., Chicago 






































Copyright, 1906, by Daube, Cohn & Co, 
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A SIMPLE 


JACKET. 


over it worked in eyelet embroidery. The seams 
are outlined with a border of exquisitely em- 
broidered flowers, the open centre of each filled 
in with fine hand-made lace stitches. The same 
border goes all around the edge. This long-ago 
mother made for her babies—and there were 
many of them in the good old days of large 
families—little fine linen shirts with tiny ruffles 
of linen lawn. The hems are finished with 
stitches so small that you need a magnifying- 
glass to see them, and at the shoulders the two 
edges of the seam are caught together with lit- 
tle buttonholed bars—the pretty “ ladder-stitch ” 
so often seen now on fine hand-made lingerie 
blouses. The edges of the little ruffles are rolled, 
and their gathers “whipped” to the heavier 
linen in the old-fashioned beautiful way. 

On these little garments pictured there is lit- 
tle lace and much hand-hemming and brier- 
stitching. The dress may have, for morning use, 
a plain yoke of little hand-run tucks, and a 
ruffle of the same, or a plain deep hem, with 
brier-stitching. A tiny lace edge should be used 
at the neck and wrists even on*the plain slips. 





TWO PETTICOATS IN 


HARPER'S 





THE LAYETTE.—NO. 
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The same rule of simplicity may be followed for 
the white petticoat, while some of the flannel 
petticoats, too, may have only brier-stitching for 
decoration. 

Not only has the taste of mothers as to the 
adornment of their babies’ dresses changed with 
the years. A sensible wave of reform has decreed 





CAP, BIB, AND JACKET. 


that baby shall not have his 
poor little legs imprisoned 
by yards and yards of heavy 
clothing. Instead of the very 
long skirts of old times, with 
their ruffles and embroideries, 
common sense now says that 


the dresses shall be but 
twenty - eight inches long. 
With these shorter and light- 
er skirts than those that 
babies of other times were 
expected to wear, the little 
feet have better chance to 
kick and develop the leg 
muscles. 


No longer is baby’s chris- 
tening robe (except it be a 
family heirloom of wonderful 
make and innumerable incrus- 
tations and insertions of lace) 
a weight that his poor god- 
mother finds it difficult to sup- 
port. A robe that is elaborate 
in its exquisitely fine work- 
manship and the quality of its 
trimmings of Valenciennes 
lace is preferred. 


619. 
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YES—IT’S JAP-A-LAC! 
There is only one JAP-A-LAC— it is put up in Green La- 
beled cans and is easily distinguished by the trade-marked name. 


There are 16 beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about the home, from cellar to garret. 
Alll articles of wood or metal should be JAP-A-LAC-ED as soon as they become scuffed 
or rusty looking. Floors, Interior Woodwork, Weather-Beaten Doors, Chairs, Tables, Andirons, 
Gas Fixtures and a thousand other things can be kept looking like new by the use of JAP-A-LAC. 
Get a can to-day, of any color you desire, and prove to yourself the wonderful results it produces. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware, and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c. to $2.50 

A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 

If your dealer offers you a substitute, say to him: “No, thank you; I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
Trade with the dealer who gives you what you ask for. That's JAP-A-LAC. — 

Write for beautiful illustrated booklet and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 


If building, write for our complete If YOUR dealer does not heep 
fintahing Specifications. ‘They wil Ad ince Cestepe for Gold. which. ts 
i i an . (ex old, 
Be rap fs, Our Architetara i Ss noe ad ane 
— s are of the will send FREE Sample (gnarter- 
highest quality 


t t int in the U.S. 
934 Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, 0. acer Ran 2 
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EMBROIDERED AUTUMN BLOUSES 


BLOUSE that she has made herself is, to 
A most girls, a treasure to be used care- 
fully and worn with pride. Her lingerie 
blouses, with dainty handwork, are always more 
admired than those she buys ready-made; and 
with justice, for they are more individual. 

Now that the season of lingerie blouses is 
almost over, and your thoughts are turning 
toward planning the autumn gowns, it is well 
to consider the claims of the washable wool 
waist. There are many materials which may 
be used for this. First, of course, come the 
wash flannels. These are particularly suited te 
rather severe styles of tailored or semi-tailored 
waists on the shirt-waist order. They may have 
some embroidery, but it should be of a rather 
severe and conventional order—a plain little 
pattern worked between the stripes of the flannel 
on the yoke part is good, or only French knots 
and brier-stitching or a cross-stitch design. 

To wear with your every-day coat-and-skirt 
suit of cloth, there is nothing prettier than a 





DAISY-BAND BLOUSE, 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 621. Price, 15 cents. 
Embroidery Design No. 144. Price, 25 cents. 


blouse of albatross or the thin smooth woollen 
material called wool batiste by the dealers. 
This comes at about fifty cents a yard, double 
width, so about three yards will make a blouse. 
This may be made by a simple pattern that 
may be laundered, and unlined, and all of the 
elaboration may be in the embroidery. The de- 
signs illustrated here show such blouses. The 
first one, for instance, has a plain flat yoke on 
which the embroidery is placed. Below this is 
an insertion of lace which covers the edge of 
the voke. It may be a heavy lace set in as in- 
sertion, or the yoke edge may be stitched down 
to the gathered or tucked lower part, the raw 
edge on the under side being covered by a piece 
of narrow ribbon, and the lace used merely as 
a trimming on the outside. A band of rather 
open-weave silk braid may be used instead of 
the lace, if you choose. 

The fulness in the lower part of the blouse is 





SUNBURST DAISY BLOUSE. put in in tucks or gathers, as preferred. - The 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 620. - Price, 15 cents. embroidery is a simple little design of leaves 


Embroidery Design No. 143. Price, 25 cents. and daisies. For a linen blouse these daisies 
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NO-@-DOR 


DESTROYS PERSPIRING ODORS 
Everyone Cannot 
Have a Maid 


But everyone can enjoy the delightful after- 
the-bath feeling that comes from the use of 
NO-O-DOR. 

Its application to the body, the dress shield, 
in the shoe or wherever perspiration prevails, 
quickly and effectively destroys and renders 
inert the odor, making you feel clean and free 
from annoying irritation and chafing. Nothing 
is more nerve wrecking—especially to a refined 
woman—than continual worry about the odor 
from the body. 

NO-O-DOR savesyou this worry, not by stop- 
ping perspiration (to perspire is healthy, and any- 
thing that prevents perspiration is injurious), 
but by positively eliminating the odor. 

NO-O-DOR is a pure white powder— 
as soft as down—as fresh as air—absolutely 
odorless itself and with a wonderful power of 
making the body so. It is harmless, soothing. 
Prickly heat and all other irritated conditions 
of the skin quickly yield to it. 

It improves the health and increases the 
comfort of everyone who uses it—but, 
above all, it is an unfailing deodorizer. 

We don't ask you to take our word for 
this. Every can is sold with this positive 

GUARANTEE 


NO-O-DOR is guaran- 
teed to do as we claim. If 
it does not, retarn the half - 
empty can to your dealer, 
who is authorized to refund 


your money. 
You should be able to get NO- 





































By Mail 
O-DOR from your dealer at 25 Prepaid 
cents a box. If not, write us—a 25 Cents 


postal will do—mentioning his name, « 7 
and we will mail you 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


a sample of sufficient size to prove our claims—a beautiful brochure, containing |9 views—souvenir 


of the Jamestown Exposition—and our booklet telling all about NO-O-DOR and its uses. 


THE NO-O-DOR. COMPANY 


23 Second Street Jeannette, Pa. 
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BOW-KNOT BLOUSE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 515 Price, 15 cents. 
Embroidery Design No. 145, Price, 50 Cents. 


may be worked as eyelets, but for 
using on woollen material solid 
French work is best. The centre of 
each flower, and the little dots in the 
centre of each group, may be French 
knots. Work each petal and leaf by 
first carrying a couple of stitches the 
length of the form, and then working 
over these at right angles—that is, 
across the leaf. The sleeve is short, 
to be worn with a lawn and lace un- 
dersleeve. 

The second blouse is made by a 
new pattern also. It is quite simple 
and much the same as our No. 515, 
but it has a group of tucks added in 
the centre of the front, and the puff 
of the sleeve stops above the elbow 
instead of below. The embroidery is 
a design of daisies and leaves in this 
case also, but arranged in a band 
which is repeated on each side of the 
front of the blouse. To repeat the 
design, after stamping one side, wipe 
all powder off of the paper most carefully and 
turn the opposite way, stamping from the other 
side this time. 
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The design on the third blouse is an elaborate 
yoke effect of flowers and a bow-knot. The 
waist is made by pattern No. 515, with the 
sleeve cuff made shook or long, as preferred. The 
elbow sleeve is surely going out of favor, and 
yet, because of its comfort and becomingness, 
many women will continue to wear it in spite 
of the dictates of extreme fashion. 

The insertions of lace on the fourth blouse are 
not in- any way necessary to the garment, so 
they are not given as a part of the pattern. 
They are given to show what may be done in 
the way of elaboration, 

For blouses that are to be cleaned by the dry 
process dyed laces are used in colored fabrics, 
and beautiful silk lace to match the material is 
also much used. 

These same designs are suitable to use for 
crépe de Chine and Japanese silk blouses for 
more elaborate gowns. These blouses, with some 
little trimming or a kimono overblouse of cloth, 
will be the correct thing to wear with cloth 
gowns. Other charming designs for use on them 
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YOKE EMBROIDERY BLOUSE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. srs. 
Embroidery Design No. 146. 


have been published in 
past year. The blouse 
color as the cloth suit. 


Price, 15 cents. 
Price, 25 cents 


the Bazar during the 
should be in the same 
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Estelle Louise Penning, Chelsea, Mass, 


What you feed baby now means a great deal 


to his future welfare. 


It isn't right to continue day after day feeding 
him with a food that digests only fairly well. 


You owe it to him to give him Mellin’s Food. 


You know that Mellin’s Food is the standard infant's 
food of the world. 


You know that babies raised on it grow up into strong, 
well, healthy boys and girls and then to men and women. 


What chance will your little one have against these 
perfectly developed people in the race for success unless you 
do your part now ? 

Send for a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food 
and our Book, “‘ The Care & Feeding of 


Infants." Both are FREE and you ought 
to have them. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. ° 


ie 
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PATTERNS FOR DOLLS’ CLOTHES 











SAILOR SUIT, 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 622 


HEN rainy days come the children will 

W get keen enjoyment from a new doll, 

and a set of patterns for making its 

clothes. And the fun need not be confined to 

the children, for doll-dressing is an occupation 
that appeals to many women as well. 

These patterns are made for four sizes of dolls 

-16, 18, 20, and 22 inches high. Each set is 

represented in the illustration. Set No. 622, for 

a boy doll, has a sailor suit, a cap, a suit of 


CAP, PAJAMAS, 
Price, 25 cents for the Set 


AND CAPE FOR A BOY DOLL. 
Sizes for 16, 18, 20, and 22 inch dolls. 


are too short to prove tiresome even on a hot 
day, and when other amusements pall a doll- 
dressing party, with a prize for the best work, 
is a good plan. The set of patterns for the 
young-lady doll is charming. First there is a 
party gown made of pretty flowéted ribbon. The 
street suit has a little Eton coat, and a circular 
skirt with box pleats at the front and back. 
The Red-Riding-Hood cloak is a very pretty de- 
sign, and should be made of some thin red cloth 





PARTY DRESS, WALKING 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 623 


SUIT, 


pajamas, and a rainy-day cape such as French 
schoolboys wear. The patterns are so simple 
that a child can cut by them, and the cutting 
and fitting of these small garments is a good 
first lesson in dressmaking for a little girl. By 
this attempt you can learn whether she has any 
aptitude for such work, and train her in special 
points where she is lacking. The small seams 








CLOAK, AND KIMONO FOR A DOLL. 
Price, 25 cents for the Set 


Sizes for 16, 18, 20, and 22 inch dolls. 


or flannel with a white lining. Last there is the 
kimono, which has a binding of a plain color. 
Inexpensive materials may be bought, or old 
pieces used up, for making these clothes. Even 
in the cheap printed cotton fabrics some extreme- 
ly pretty patterns may be found, and any one 
could afford to let a child experiment with cot- 
ton cloth costing seven or eight cents a yard. 
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New York, N. Y. 

I have seen good results from the 
prolonged use of your Pabst Ex- 
tract, The “Best™ Tonic, and I 
find the preparation very benefi- 
cial, especially for nursing women. 


Dr. F. Becker-Laurich 
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$k TonicSs 


For Mother and Baby “SS 


At that anxious period before and immediately after baby S 
is born, when the mother must bear a double burden,it is \ 
vitally important that she take on double strength. Nourish- 


ing and strengthening food must be provided in plenty for both 
mother and child, while for the mother herself there comes a 
time of suffering, the dread and realism of which will be great- 
ly lessened if she will steadily prepare the way by the liberal 


use of : 
The Best Tonic 


This rich, wholesome food, combining the nutritive and tonic 

roperties of malt and hops in palatable and predigested form, 
s welcomed by the weakest stomach and quickly assimilated 
by the system. It gives strength to the muscles, revitalizes 
the bi , and furnishes nourishment in abundance for the 
growing child, at the same time it calms the nerves, inducing 
sweet, refreshing sleep for mother and babe, thus assuring 
strength, vigor and health to both. 


he Best Tonic 
is a strengthening and palatable food for the convalescent. 
Quickly restores the shattered nervous system and acts as a 
tonic for the weak, worn-out and overworked. It aids digestion 
and is a quick relief for dyspepsia. 
For Sale at all Leading Druggists 
Insist upon the Original 


Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law 
U. S. Serial No. 1991 


Free Picture and Book 
Send us your name on a postal for our interesting booklet and ‘Baby's First Ad- 
venture, a beautiful picture of baby life. Both FREE. Ad 


PABST EXTRACT DEPT. C MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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TWO NEW NEGLIGEES 


high at the neck and with long sleeves, 
has been asked for and is here represented. 
This is a practical garment which may be worn 
by a woman who gets her own breakfast and 
wants to wear something loose while busy about 
her housework. It has a much more satisfac- 
tory appearance for. such use than the short- 
sleeve, open-neck garments which are sold as 
dressing-jackets. Made of wash flannel, it will 
last indefinitely for winter use, and for summer 
it may be of a pretty flowered lawn or print, 
with the edges bound with a plain color to match 
the flowers. Four and a quarter yards of ma- 
terial as much as twenty-one inches wide will 
eut the jacket. In using the twenty-four-inch 
prints or wash flannel, which is a little wider, 
the same amount will be required. Of albatross 
or cashmere—in fact, of any double-width ma- 
terial—two and one-half yards will be enough. 
The kimono negligée, or rest gown, as it is 
called now, is a particularly pretty pattern. The 
sleeve is cut in one with the gown, in kimono 
fashion. The pleats on the shoulder give what 
fulness is needed, and the under-arm seam is 
shaped in somewhat to do away with the square 
look of the usual kimono. About eight yards 
of single-width material will be required to cut 
this gown. The edge is finished with a wide 
band of contrasting material. A pretty idea in 
making these negligées is to use thin white cash- 
mere or such woollen material, and to line it 


Tos pattern of a simple breakfast jacket, 


with pale pink or blue, making the band of this 


SIMPLE BREAKFAST JACKET. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 624 Price, 15 cents 


KIMONO NEGLIGEE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 625. Price, 25 cents. 


color India silk. The flat band of lace in the 
neck and sleeves is much more becoming to most 
women than the plain severe band. 

As Pompadour (or flowered) ribbon is to be 
much in favor for trimming for the coming season, 
a charming rest gown might be made of white 
wool or crépe de Chine with an edge of this 
daintily patterned ribbon. Colored material with 
a white ribbon edge whose flower design matches 
the color of the gown is also exceedingly pretty 
and becoming. The fastening down the left side 
of the front is arranged under the fold to be in- 
visible, with safety hooks and eyes. 
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Harper's BAZAR PATTERNS 


IN THIS NUMBER 


Purchasers of patterns are especially cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern gogeiredé in ordering by mail. 


Cur Paper Parrerns—New Set of Patterns for a Baby's Layette, No. 619,Pricey's 9 cents; Yoke Blouse, 
No. 620, Price, 15 cents; New Tucked Blouse, No, 621, Price, 15 cents; Palins for a By Doll, 
No. 622, Price, 25 cents; ’ Patteras for a Girl Doll, No. 624, Price, 25 cents; Simple Breakfast Facket, 
No. 624, Price, 15 cents; Kimono Negligee, No, 625, Price, 25 cents, 


EmBroipery AND Lace Desicns—Arabian Lace Collar and Cuffs, No. 134, Price, 50 cents; Arabian 
Lace Centrepiece, No. 135, Price, 50 cents; Arabian Lace Doily, No. 136, Price, 25 cents; Peacock 
Feather Belt, No. 137, Price, 25 cents; Greek Key Design Belt, No. 138, Price, 25 cents; Severe 
Greek Design Belt, No. 139, Price, 25 cents; Fan Pattern Belt, No. 140, Price, 25 cents; Curved | 
Interlace Belt, No. 141, Price, 25 cents; Grape Vine Belt, No. 142, Price, 25 cents; Sunburst Daisy 
Waist Design, No. 143, Price, 25 cents; Daisy Band Waist, No, 144, Price, 25 cents; Bow Knot 
Waist, No. 145, Price, 50 cents; Yoke Design, No. 146, Price, 25 cents, 


NEW AND OLD PATTERNS 


Each month several new cut paper garment patterns are issued, and you 
will always find on this page a list of these. Usually several patterns for 
embroidery or lace work are published also, and these will be found listed, 
with prices, here. For patterns issued in the past, and illustrated in past num- 
bers of the Bazar, please consult the catalogue, which will be sent free on 
request. A new catalogue is ready, in which only the patterns numbered 
from 500 up are included. Any garment patterns with numbers lower than 
500, illustrated in earlier catalogues, are now for sale at 10 cents each, but 
in many cases we have not a complete line of sizes, and we do not ineend to 
re-order. E mbroidery patterns are not included in this reduction of price. 
This old catalogue is out of print. 


SPECIAL PATTERNS 


The Bazar does not have patterns of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen as seem especially well suited to general use among 
women of taste. When you see among the fashion illustrations any gown of 
which you would like a pattern, look first in the back pages of that number 
and see. if this gown is illustrated there as a cut paper pattern. If not, write 
to us and we will tell you whether it is to be issued later, and, if not, what 
the price of a special pattern would be. In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a child’s costume. ‘These are cut to your 
measure as carefully as a dressmaker cuts a gown. A week or ten days 
must be allowed for cutting such a pattern. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


In ordering patterns, buyers are cautioned to be careful to mention size of bust and waist for a 
coat or waist, and waist and hips when ordeting a skirt; also to write clearly the name and address, 























L HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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SUMMER EXERCISE 

trequent washing of 
many gowns Dont weal 
thern out by destructive rub- 
bing 


& 


with soap and wash- 


} 
board 


Rartatiete 


does more than soap Can rele 
-—WITHOUT RUBBING. 


That's why the most delicate 


wash fabrics last twice as long 


when 








' “Te s ” 

anitair s’’ cost no more 

STORK ‘oo 7 ‘Bed than ordinary iron beds. Ev 
: SANITAIRE BED 

ABSORBENT r{* oo is GUARANTEED 
TEN YEARS to tl 

DIAPERS / \} user. This ro ali 
BEST FOR. BABY alone makes it well 


Madeto FIT baby. Comforta- ff | werth your asking 
ble. Healthful. Of specially . je u@ie and demanding of your 
woven, soft, cotton fabric, with ; | Zz dealer.” 

a centre of “ cotton plush” : ’ y 
‘6 inch thick. “ Ss 
Wonderfully absorbent. Light — Sani il re 


weight. Do not overheat baby. | teow Bane Os 
Do not slip down, Easily and thoroughly waste work. ne ** we oes 


Sold in boxescontaining 6 diapers, Small, 7 Medium, | are the most beautiful beds in the world. Finished in a large 


O0c-; Laaus, 6150 re Ast: your Gealer—~if be hacn’t variety of most beautiful finishes, with surfaces as hard and 


Stork Absorbent Diapers, send to us. smooth and brilliant as polished marble. No dust nor disease 
FREE—A “Cotton plush” Baby wash cloth as a useful sample. germs can find lodgment in “SANITAIRE” BEDS. 


THE STORK CO., Dept. U-34, B Mass SANITAIRE BEDS ARE SANITARY. 


(Also manufacturers of “Stork” Sheeting and “ Stork” Pants.) Write for 40-page catalog. “ Shows the latest creations in beds. 


Marion Iron & Brass Bed Co., }159 Sanitaire Ave.. Marion, Ind., U.S.A. 


THE 


PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 
when inflated in your fitted lining 


REPRODUCES 
YOUR EXACT FIGURE 


Upon it you can make your own gowns, 
or have them made by your: _Modiste, 
without the tiresome “‘trying-on™ process. 


One form will serve phe entire family. 
When not in use, collapse and pack i in the 
box base. Send for Booklet “F"—it's free. 


PNEU FORM CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. See YOUKSELF As 


Oruerns See You 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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Every Woman’ s Pride ii sc, tay 
“ABLESSING ' a | hair. If your hair is rebellious and 


difficult to arrange, you ‘should use 


ED. PINAUD’S 
HAIR TONIC 


(Eau de Quinine) 


Get a bottle to-day from your dealer 
and try it for yourself. It makes 
the hair fluffy and lustrous, keeps 
it in perfect health and frees the 
scalp from dandruff, which is the 
cause of nearly all-hair trouble. 







For nearly 100 
years, men and 
women every- 
where have 
known ED, PINAUD’S 
HAIR TONIC to be the 
standard hair and 
scalp preparation. 


On request we will mail you a small 
bottle containing three applications. 
Enclose 10 cents in your letter to 
pay postage and packing. 


ED. PINAUD'S LILAC VEGETAL TOILET WATER is the best Address Dept. 108 
rfume for general toilet uses. ts fravrance ts delightful. dies use it on their 
linen, in the atomizer, bath, finger bowls, etc. It is a great favorite with men for PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


use after shaving. 


ED, PIN AUD’S Toilet Preparations are for sale by all first-class dealers. Ed. Pinaud Building New York 


re DI. m ONS Creait 


pleased, pay guarantee 
OFTIS © Esta Old Re Reliable Original D — and Watch Credit House Eee ot ee. K'Diamond 
. 113, 92 te 98 te St., Chicago, Hil. | to 2% alo Ww. o-dan 




















fs a sweetener and purifier of the 


stomach, It arrests fermentation, and 
causes complete digestion, Eat and 
— jos pore, dh Lg Perfects the Complexion 


ofits users. A dainty, pure, 
The finest preparation made is healthful toilet necessity, ap. 


preciated by women of refine- 
MURRA y’sS ment. Lablache is invisible. 
Tan, freckles, redness, rough- 
CHARCOAL TABLETS ness, sallowness and wrinkles 
: ‘ as well as that oily, shiny ap- 
FOR 10c, in stamps, a full-size pearance are obliterated by a 
.b : or trial. 2 touch of this great beautifier. 
25c. box mailed fortrial. Once only Refuse substitutes. They may be dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink, 
A.J. Ditman, 35 Astor House, A. Y. | or Cream, §0c. a box, of druggists or by mail. Send loc. Jor sample. 


BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. 1, 125 Kingston St., Boston, 














Hagan’s Magnolia Balm, 


A liquid preparation for face, neck, arms and hands. Makes the skin like you want it. Does jt inamo- 
ment Not sticky or greasy. It’s harmless,clean, refreshing. Can't be detected. Use it morning, noon 
and night, Winter, Spring, Summer, Fall. Sample FREE. Lyon Mfg. Co. 43 S. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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i. either Sterling or plate — purest i in design 


— purest in execution. 

But more important than appearance 
is quality. Z 

You want tableware that will last. 
We can give you, through your dealer, 
“ silver plate that resists wear.” | 
__ Ask him for “1835 R. Wallace.” and 
don't forget the word resists. 

If you want Sterling, ask for Wallace's 
Berain pattern. 


Pec ae 


Story of Sverware and How to take Care of _ 


be R: Wales 5 a as a 
a Watinaleel Comat ee 

















Holland Shade Opaque Shade 
taken from win- in use only afew 
dow of well- monthsalready 
known ciub; “cracked.” Nearly 
shows how Hol- 

land = wrintles— 

doesn't shade. 





Won't Wrinkle! Won’t**Crack!’ Does Shade! 


Compare these three window shades and you 
will understand why Brenlin is the greatest 
advance in house furnishings today. 

Holland shades wrinkle, let in a “glare” and 
don't shade because they haven’t ‘‘body”’ 
enough. 

Opaque shades “‘crack’’ because they are filled 
with chalk, and as the shades are handled this 
filling breaks. 

Brenlin is made without filling of any kind 
and has a natural body that makes it hang 
straight and smooth, It won't wrinkle; won't 
crack; won't fade. 

And Brenlin gives just the light you want. 
It is made in all colors; in cream, ecru, ivory- 
white, etc., it softens the light to a delightful, 
aglow glow. With the dark colors, green, 

-» you can shut it out entirely. 

oe Wih Brenlin “Duplex” (dark one side, light 
the other) a room may be co 4 we 4arbkoned, 
and yet a uniform color be ni. side. 
**Duplex” is the ideal shade | 


Leading dealers have B ors. 
Any dealer can easily in But 


Don’t Be Deceived 


Look for BRENLIN in the margin when your shades are 
delivered. Every yard has the name ‘‘Brenlin” perfor- 
ated in the pans AF 6 the material in aa e this: 
PEN NLi N You can only see it by taking the 

cE i shade in your handsand examining 
it closely—but be sure itisthere. Itis your protection 
nst shades that /ooé like Brenlin but ‘‘crack.”’ 
f your dealer hasn't Brenlin write us and we will 
refer you to one who has, or supply you direct. 
Write today for samples and“ The Treatment of 
Windows ,” showing how to get best lighting effects, 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 








2046-2056 Reading Road Cincinnati 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 




















